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ARTICLE I. 


GOD’S ARRANGEMENTS SUCCESSFUL.* 


THIS text gives to us the results of a specific divine arrange- 
ment. Joshua and the army of Israel were sent out to the 
battle-field to fight with Amalek. Moses was required to take 
the Rod of God in his hand, and go with Aaron and Hur to 
the top of a neighboring hill. Every man in the army knew 
that he was fighting under the eye of Moses, and still further 


* The following Article will be recognized as the discourse delivered by 
Rev. L. P. Hickox, D. D., Vice-President of Union College, on resigning the 
chair as Moderator of the General Assembly. It is thought best, on account 
of the peculiarity of the occasion, to preserve the form of the Sermon. The 
text was, Ex. xvii. 11, 12,13: “ And it came to pass that when Moses held up 
his hand, Israel prevailed; and when he let down his hand, Amalek pre- 
vailed. But Moses’ hands were heavy: and they took a stone, and put it under 
him, and he sat thereon: and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on 
the one side, and the other on the other side : and his hands were steady until 
the going down of the sun. And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people 
with the edge of the sword.” Eprrors. 
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to encourage and excite, every man could see the symbol of 
God’s power and protection lifted up towards heaven. 

In this arrangement there was a combination of both the 
natural and the supernatural. The army was a physical force 
with carnal weapons, led on by the military skill of a human 
Captain; and yet God also was there, and had his own great 
purposes to secure under his own appointment and direction. 
That mystic rod, pointing steadily towards heaven, was wholly 
of God’s ordinance, and concerning its propriety or efficiency, 
human wisdom had nothing to say or to do. 

When all was thus carefully arranged and faithfully execu- 
ted, success was certain. Every part in its place, and all at 
their work; Israel constantly triumphed. But a derangement 
in one part, put the whole cause in jeopardy. Moses’ weary 
arm occasioned a lowering of the sacred rod, and the disastrous 
effects were immediately felt all over the distant battle-field. 
Amalek gets courage, and gains ground. Aaron and Hur then 
seated Moses on a stone, and stood one on each side and held 
his hands with the rod steadily towards heaven till the going 
down of the sun, and the victory was complete; ‘“ Amalek was 
discomfited with the edge of the sword.” 

From this particular example so specifically narrated, I feel 
warranted in deducing a general principle; and here affirm, 
that God’s arrangements, faithfully executed, will always be 
successful. This will be found eminently true, in reference to 
God’s institution of the Christian Church. I give, therefore, 
to the proposition a definite application, and say: Tur CHURCH 
OF GOD THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED, AND FAITHFULLY AT WORK, 
SHALL BE PERPETUALLY TRIUMPHANT. 

The complete development of this truth may be best secured 
by a particular investigation of the three following divisions: 


I. The Christian Church is God’s institution. 

II. All parts of this divine organization must work together ac- 
cording to the grand design. 

III. Such harmonious co-operation will secure constant suc- 
cess. 


I. The Christian Church is Gfod’s Institution. God has 
made some things to be essential in the organization of the 
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Christian Church, without which there can be no church, but 
a merely human association. There must be credible evidence 
of piety ; some visible form of public recognition, and mutual 
bond of covenant relationship; and an assent to a scriptural 
creed. Provision must also be made for Gospel officers, ordi- 
nances, and discipline. The whole must rest on the foundation 
of Jesus Christ, and his sovereign authority must be recogniz- 
ed in the prayers and praises and personal consecration of all 
the members. There may be good men where there is no such 
organization ; yea, there must be good men, in order to such an 
institution ; but those good men can constitute no gospel church 
in the absence of these requisitions. The forms in which these 
elements shall be combined, have less consequence ; suffice it 
here to say, the substance must be present. 

With these essentials of church organization, many other 
things may be left to personal preferences and a wise Christian 
expediency. Very many and very wide differences of form, 
and even differences in doctrines, which are not foundation 
principles, should not be allowed to sunder the communion and 
fellowship of Christian brethren. Many deficiencies and errors 
may still be consistent with the full acknowledgment of a true 
church standing. Where the foundation principles are right, 
Christian charity should be widely tolerant. 

All church authority is originally in and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; but under commission from him, the source of ecclesi- 
astical power is in the body of the church, and their covenant 
bonds constitute them an associated and united brotherhood, 
competent to institute and execute all regulations necessary for 
church order and discipline. The officer is not the primal 
source and substantial ground from which the church originates 
and on which it rests; but the church itself is the permanent 
and substantial, while the officer exists for her sake, and is her 
minister and executive functionary. The primitive apostolic 
office and distinctive work had no succession, and while the 
Gospel bishop is Christ’s commissioned embassador, yet is he 
distinctly appropriated, ordained and accredited by the Church; 
and when any exigency demands, he may be directly and inde- 
pendently originated by the church members. While we may 
then admit as true churches of Christ, such as account them- 
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selves to be only the creatures of the functionary, notwithstand- 
ing the error is very dangerous, yet may we not give “ place 
by subjection, no not for an hour,” to any assumption of ex- 
clusive validity in the breath or the blessing of merely the 
church officer, to ratify the church covenant, or to confirm the 
church member, or to ordain the church minister. The church 
has power to make, or to depose any of her officers. 

Both the principle and the practice of specific delegation of 
church authority are clearly expressed in the New Testament. 
That church which commits her discipline to a lay-eldership, is 
under the primitive gospel sanction, and that church which 
chooses to act in full congregation, or only partially delegates 
to a standing committee, is equally, and no more than equally, 
on the same divine platform of Christian liberty and indepen- 
dence. Ephraim and Judah may foolishly and wickedly vex 
each other in turn upon these matters of scripture license and 
comparative indifference, but they both deserve rebuke for it. 
And when particular Churches, with delegated powers of dis- 
cipline, choose to go further, and combine in presbyterial or- 
ganization, and make and adopt in common their own standards 
of faith and order; and when these Presbyteries have also their 
appellate Synods, and a General Assembly, and thereby many 
churches become by their own act one more general Church, 
yet has there been no surrendry of their Christian freedom. 
Rather, in their freedom, have they determined so to do, that 
they may serve God and their generation better, and walk with 
each other, and before the world more orderly. 

And here, in this general organization, while some things are to 
be done as Church authority determines that they must be, other 
things are to be done as circumstances permit that they may 
be. God designs that both his ministers and Church members 
should use their private judgment, and cultivate habits of per- 
sonal decision and responsibility, and often act individually and 
socially in their voluntary capacity. Ecclesiastical rule can not 
and should not cover the whole ground of Christian effort, and 
control every Christian movement. Moses must stand on the 
hill and keep the rod stretched upwards towards heaven ; here 
is express rule, and divine authority. But Aaron and Hur are 
to judge from the circumstances what the duty is when the 
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weary arm hangs down. ‘They associate in a voluntary ser- 
vice, and put a stone under Moses, and take their places on 
each side and hold up his hands till sun-down, abundantly con- 
vinced that they are doing the Lord’s work and securing the 
Lord’s blessing. 

No Church can be after God’s pattern that does not leave a 
pretty broad margin, outside of ecclesiastical regulation, for 
free enterprises and voluntary associations. The constant in- 
terposition of authority always becomes odious, and church 
members any more than state citizens will not tolerate per- 
petual dictation. Provisions for religious intelligence, periodi- 
cal Christian literature, and the more direct religious training 
in Bible-classes and Sabbath schools, must almost wholly and 
necessarily be left to individual or associated action. In many 
forms of Christian charity, and moral reformation, and mis- 
sionary action, the stream of benevolence will flow on the more 
full and pure and peaceful when left to “ wind its way at its 
own sweet will.” The man, or the association, that judges on 
grounds of distinct and separate responsibility, where God 
would have the work done, or the alms given, has not thereby 
either invaded, violated, or nullified any ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

But no voluntary effort co-operative in common interests, 
can be a substitute for that direct service which the particular 
organization demands. Every Presbyterian church, while 
freely and liberally contributing to the general cause of Christ 
through other channels of voluntary effort, is bound to give 
heed to every call which comes legitimately from its own 
organization. ‘That there should be such a general organiza- 
tion is folly and absurdity, if its own proper claims are not to 
be first met, and its own wants the earliest watched and the 
soonest supplied. If God cannot be best served and religion 
promoted by the existence of the Constitutional Presbyterian 
Church, then let Presbyterianism die and her name be blotted 
out ; but the Church that judges otherwise, and chooses to be- 
long to the Presbyterian body, is then bound, for the kingdom 
of God’s sake, to see that Presbyterian wants are presbyte- 
rially supplied “in advance of all others.” The Presbyterian 
Church will throw the most help into the common stock of 
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Home and Foreign Missions, while, for Christ’s sake, she is 
repairing her own wastes the most promptly. 

The existence of a church, we must then conclude, contem- 
plates positive institutions which may never be omitted ; volun- 
tary instrumentalities, which may be taken up and laid aside 
at discretion; and particular churches may organize them- 
selves into one more general church, for their own and the 
world’s highest religious good, and then do the work that grows 
out of, and belongs to, that organization, heartiest and earliest. 
The organization is little without the living spirit; but this 
living spirit also can do little in our world, without some or- 
ganization ; and it is of our Presbyterian organization, as the 
best body which our spirit can build up around itself, that I 
now proceed to say— 

Il. That all its parts must work together according to the 
grand design of the whole. j 

We shall see the necessity for this harmonious co-operation 
in the light of all analogy. All the adaptations of complicated 
means to some end must have a law of movement permeating 
every part and turning all in one direction. One element working 
disorderly may ruin the whole. All must work, and all work 
together. Inaction may often be fatal as wrong action; and 
always, the inert portion is so much dead-weight, and the cum- 
brous burden had better be thrown down. In machinery, the 
moving power works through and drives every wheel in its de- 
terminate direction. In the ongoings of nature, every part is 
controlled by the universal law, and the atom as truly as the 
world must have its place and its work. The order of the 
seasons, and the alternations of day and night can be per- 
petuated only by such perpetual co-operation. And so with all 
social and moral systems. The authority which binds all in 
unity must go out in steady action and keep its constant 
restraint upon every member of the community, or the peace 
and prosperity of no nation or family could be secured. And 
thus also by the divine arrangements in the text, Joshua and 
every soldier, Moses, Aaron and Hur, and the Rod of God, all 
have each their place and each its appropriate function in 
securing the designed result. And such is the teaching of all 
analogy. 
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And now in the Church of God there is a special necessity 
for such conspiring action. Order and harmony, demanded in 
all joint efforts to an end, are here least of all to be dispensed 
with. God is dishonored by all jarring counsels, and dis- 
cordant interests, and conflicting selfish or sectional actions ; 
and the Holy Spirit withdraws from the divided enterprise, 
and the work comes to naught. The Church of God can have 
neither inaction nor counteraction without essential damage. 

This necessity for harmonious co-operation appears also in 
the design of the Church itself. God meant in the Church to 
gather up his friends from the world; to give the truth a 
known body; to put his plan of saving souls at work, and 
make the Gospel salvation spread over the world. He meant 
by it to discipline Christians; to warn and invite sinners; and 
to secure Christian nurture and training for children. It is 
God’s instituted means for gaining these revealed purposes, 
and the wisdom of the adaptation is as conspicuous as the de- 
signs in nature. 

But the adaptation evinces God’s intention that every por- 
tion should be doing its own work, and all acting together to 
attain the revealed end. As in the human body we know what 
every member means, and that the eye and ear, the hand and 
foot, can neither change their action, nor any one move in a 
deranged action without harming all; so in the organization 
of the Church, we know the meaning of each part and that 
there must be no schism. ‘The ministry must be in its place, 
and at its work. The elders and deacons must know their 
places, and fulfil their calling. The membership must know 
their duties, and be promptly fulfilling them. The Church 
Session, the Presbytery, the Synod, the General Assembly, all 
have their place and their work; and the will of God mani- 
festly is, that all should take their places and faithfully and 
completely do their work. All displacement, all derangement, 
all intermeddling, all inaction, God will some way rebuke and 
redress. He will not permit his own mystical body to suffer 
long, as by “a broken tooth, or a foot out of joint,”’ but will 
chastise all perversion and redress all displacement. 

The authority of God directly enjoins all to work, each in 
its place and for the common good. The Bible supposes that 
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Christians will occupy different spheres, and come under dis- 
tinct responsibilities; and it makes the duty clear by direct 
commands, that each shall fulfil the duties of his own sphere 
for the sake of the great cause. Every man must do his own 
work, in his own place, that all may be most benefited and 
blessed. ‘‘ He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.” Eph. iv. 11,12. “ Having 
then gifts, differing according to the grace that is given to us, 
whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion 
of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he 
that teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhorta- 
tion: he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that 
ruleth, with diligence ; he that showeth mercy, with cheerful- 
ness.” Rom. xii. 6-8. 

The grand injunction on all is, to “seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness,” and to “count all things but loss 
for the excellency of Christ Jesus.’ For Christ’s sake, the 
whole Church must seek the spiritual welfare of all Christ’s 
children. No man may “seek his own profit, but the profit of 
many, that they may be saved.” ‘ Every man must look not 
on his own things, but every man also upon the things of 
others.” We must “endure all things for the elect’s sake, that 
they may obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus, with 
eternal glory.” ‘None of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself; whether we live, we live unto the Lord, and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord; whether we live there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” ‘Whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

Every portion of God’s Church is thus bound to act in con- 
cert for God, and for the common welfare. The Master who 
puts us all in our respective places has said to each one of us, 
“Occupy till I come.” The talent committed to us, he will 
one day require of us, with usury. What we have done to one 
of the least of his brethren, he will count as done to himself. 

Ill. Such harmony of co-operation will ensure success. 
The Church of God succeeds when she is making progress 
in the consummation of the design of her institution. If she 
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has not yet done all, and gained all, she is nevertheless suc- 
ceeding just in proportion as she is progressing in the accom- 
plishment of her objects. More victories must be gained ; 
more enemies subdued ; more converts secured ; and she must 
grow in purity, prayerfulness, and peace, through all her pro- 
fessing members. All this will be gained where the organized 
Church is fulfilling the grand end of her mission. The proof 
for this is as follows : 

1. There would else be an impeachment of the divine Wis- 
dom. The Church is God’s plan for attaining his revealed 
purposes of mercy to a lost world. Its exact adaptations dis- 
close the manifold wisdom of the Designer. And yet the sure 
proof of the wisdom must come from the results. If, when 
working according to its divine intention, it is still making no 
progress towards its end, there must be a manifestation of the 
failure, and a consequent impeachment of the wisdom of the 
plan. Here is a very complicated and expensive instru- 
mentality, working on according to the design of its organiza- 
tion, but it is gaining nothing ; it is ineffectual in its own uses 
for its own end; the enemy triumphs notwithstanding. God 
has devised this plan, and committed himself to it, and called 
men and angels to look on and wonder at it, and here it is in 
full and harmonious working, but it does not succeed. All 
expectation is disappointed, and the supposed wisdom reveals 
itself to be foolishness. 

From no quarter could there come so fatal an impeachment 
of the divine wisdom as on this point. Suppose the material 
system of worlds to fall into confusion, and the spheres to de- 
molish each other under the laws of their own movements, and 
the results to throw back upon the great Architect the evidence 
of defects and mistakes in his universal geometry, still this 
would reflect small discredit to his skill, compared with a fail- 
ure in his great work of Redemption. God’s character is more 
sublimely committed here, than in any other work of his devis- 
ing. Better heaven and earth pass away, than one jot from 
the great charter of Gospel salvation should fall out. Here is 
his revealed “intent, that now unto principalities, and powers 
in heavenly places, may be known, by the Church, the manifold 
wisdom of God;” and yet, while these heavenly principalities 
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and powers are looking on, the full working fails of accomplish- 
ing the end, and they all see it, and see God’s counsels con- 
founded in it, and his wisdom condemned by it; and from what 
other source could come an impeachment like this? Let Ama- 
lek triumph in face of a faithful Church, and you can nowhere 
else retrieve the honor of the divine wisdom. 

2. A failure here would subvert the faith of the moral uni- 
verse. God has already done that which has carried conviction 
to all moral beings, that his heart is fully set upon the great 
plan of Redemption. In his first promise to fallen man; in 
the call of Abraham; in the long instructions of the theocratic 
ritual to prepare the world for the Messiah’s advent; in the 
Saviour’s coming, and teaching, and atoning sacrifice; in the 
Gospel revelation, and the Church’s institution, and her sacra- 
mental ordinances; a thousand voices testify God’s intention, 
that the devil shall be bound, and the captive world reclaimed. 
Prophecy and public declaration have loudly told how fully God 
has set his purpose upon the establishment and extension of his 
kingdom in the world. His Church is his chosen means for 
effecting it, with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. The 
covenant is sealed in Jesus’ blood. Nowhere else has God 
given such promises, such pledges, such solemn sanctions to the 
sincerity of his determinations, as in the covenant ratified with 
the Church and with Jesus Christ, its head. To Noah he said, 
‘** While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease ;’” and then set his bow in the cloud as the perpetual 
pledge of his faithfulness; and yet what is this compared with 
the decree declared in heaven, “Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee;” and to whom he emphatically an- 


‘nounces, ‘Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever.” ‘He 


shall see the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied,”’—and at 
the crucifixion he rends the rocks, opens the graves, and dark- 
ens the sun; and then rising and ascending at the right hand, 
angels and principalities are made subject to him. God’s honor 
is nowhere else so deeply committed; his feelings are nowhere 
else so strongly interested; preparations for nothing else have 
been made so costly, nor sacrifices for anything else so expen- 
sive; if this fail, no other rock is sure, no other foundation of 
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faith and hope is safe. Neither man below, nor angel above 
can confide in anything beyond. Let then a faithful, praying, 
working Church, stand out before heaven and earth completely 
organized, having a place for all, and all in their places, and 
then let such a Church fail to convince gainsayers, and win con- 
verts, and be perpetually adding to itself of such as shall be 
saved, and all faces may begin to gather paleness. Such a re- 
sult can never be, till the Rock of ages has been removed from 
its place, and the throne of Jehovah subverted. 

3. A proof of success is also given in the manifest tendencies 
of such united co-operation. God clearly foreknew the nature 
of the instrument with which he would work, and the nature of 
the material on which he was to work, in building up his king- 
dom. He has adapted the instrument to the accomplishment 
of the work, ‘The immortal mind, that has destroyed its eter- 
nal inheritance in its depravity, has still the exalted faculties 
of intellect, conscience, and will; and the truths of the gospel 
are adapted and designed to meet and move every faculty of 
this immortal soul. The ministry is ordained to the special 
work of studying and applying these truths discriminately to 
saints and sinners. The Church is instituted that it may em- 
body and give living expression to this truth, in the profession 
and practice of believers, and may thus constantly press its 
power upon the ranks of ignorance and error. More than all 
this, provision is made for the supernatural communications of 
the Holy Spirit. A direct intercourse is maintained with 
heaven, in that prayer is perpetually to ascend, and answer 
perpetually to come down, manifesting the abiding presence 
and power of God. All of tenderness or terror, of interest or 
obligation, of happiness or worthiness, that can move the mind 
to feeling and action has been attained and treasured up, “for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righte- 
ousness, that the man of God may be thoroughly furnished.” 

Such abundant preparations, and powerfully conspiring ten- 
dencies, and wisely adapted instrumentalities give certain pre- 
sages of success. Wemay anticipate the consummation, from 
the wisdom and fullness of the outlay. Blind and stubborn 
must be that unbelief, which in the midst of such divine ar- 
rangements, still doubts the final triumph. 
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4. The testimony of all experience adds its confirmation. 
An examination of every grand movement of the Church from 
its earliest date, will show, that in its right action, it has never 
had a defeat, nor known a failure. 

Its complete primitive organization was in the family of 
Abraham. God called him from the midst of his kindred, 
and established his covenant with him, and sealed it to his seed 
in the ordinance of circumcision. The impulse here given sent 
the Church down through successive generations of patriarchs 
and prophets, and made the covenant nation of Israel to be- 
come an example to the world of the worship of the true God, 
and the scourge of all idolatry. After this follows the entire 
Old Testament history, giving the perpetual chronicle of un- 
failing triumph where the Law of the Lord was obeyed, and of 
terrible judgments only when they forsook his ordinances. 

So in the first organization of the Christian Church. All 
who loved and trusted their recently ascended Saviour came 
together in mutual sympathy and affection, and had all things 
common. Apostles and evangelists, pastors and teachers, 
and the increasing numbers of disciples, were ready to re- 
nounce, with every thing else, even life itself for the sake of 
Jesus. They all worked together, each in his own place and 
calling, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost and with power 
sent down from heaven. The success was truly astonishing. 
In a few years, converts to the cross were multiplied through- 
out all the Roman empire. Ina few years more, pagan and per- 
secuting Rome was itself subjected to the Church, and a pro- 
fessed servant of the Gospel was on the throne of the Cesars. 
Their faith and obedience and combined labors were great, 
and God made their success proportionate. 

Again, after the perversion and degradation of the Church 
through the dark night of the middle ages, when its aims were 
all secularized and its ordinances paganized, Luther and his 
fellow-reformers again brought the truths of primitive doctrine, 
and put the Church in order and action, and at once its power 
returned and spiritual life was given to the nations. The Pro- 
testant world has been since moving on to the conquest of the 
nations just in proportion to their zeal and fidelity. 

Yea, I affirm, that there has been no particular branch of 
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the General Church in any place or age, that has brought its 
means and resources together, and faithfully laid them out in 
the work of spreading and enforcing Gospel truth and duty, 
that has failed of immediate success in full measure to its 
sacrifices and exertions. Even to-day, the order, and the 
zeal, and watchfulness, and prayer, and combined co-operation 
of any of the great branches of Zion, is the sure test of their 
prosperity and growing strength. One denomination of Chris- 
tians does not permanently outgrow and overshadow another, 
by any manceuvres of sectarian tact and skill, nor any party 
measures of wrong and violence; none of us grow strong in 
the Lord, except as we bring out our resources with Christian 
liberality, and make them to work for the Lord in the proper 
place, and the right way; and whoso does this, becomes at 
once heaven’s monument of heaven’s blessing. 

What higher evidence do we need than the example and 
experience of our own Zion? Just so soon, and just so fast, as 
we began to put away our complaints of rudeness and wrong, 
and forget all heart-burnings and resentments for open injury, 
and coming to God in penitence, faith, and prayer, gathered 
together and closely organized our scattered forces, and set 
ourselves diligently and determinately to calling forth and lay- 
ing out our own resources, responsible only to God, in our own 
way; how sure has heart and courage revived, and strength 
returned to every member! When met we together under 
brighter and richer auspices, and evidences of our Master’s 
blessing! Let us still more live and labor, not for even Church 
ambition, but for our own Zion, from love to God’s glory and 
the salvation of the world, and the purity and prosperity of 
every other portion of the Evangelical family, and we need not 
fear that our future experience shall at all belie the tokens of 
God’s past and present approbation. If some, whom we love, 
distrust and withdraw from us, because they misunderstand us, 
we have only to hold steadily and decidedly still onward, 
doing more for common wants as we find out and do more for 
our own order, and we know that while God owns, and blesses, 
and prospers, none of God’s Churches can long disown, and 
desert our correspondence and communion. We will have none 
the less heart and prayer for any sister Church, while we will 
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unitedly, and untiringly, and resolutely, labor and plan, and 
give and pray, to build up faster our own Church. 

I shall close by deducing a few practical inferences. 

1. In the working of any Church organization, some disas- 
ters are to be anticipated. No man could allow himself to ex- 
pect that his Church will be in all things, and at all times, pros- 
perous. The man, who faints, desponds, and perhaps bitterly 
complains, at every check and hinderance of the church, is 
poorly qualified for any responsible post in the great enter- 
prise. He cannot be so prepared to work for God in a world 
of general depravity and constant temptation. If the Church 
were perfect in all parts, then would her work be always cor- 
rectly done, and her way always successful. But no church 
will always be what it should, nor do what it should. Every- 
thing human will have its imperfections, and the Church of 
God will be composed of fallible men, and sometimes swayed 
by injudicious or wicked counsels. Violent measures and un- 
kind feelings occur, and wrong conduct in one part is met in a 
wrong spirit by another part. The members will not all be 
new born ; the deacons may not always be “grave ;” the elders 
may not all “rule well ;” the bishops may not all be “ blame- 
less ;” ecclesiastical judicatories may not always be impartial, 
or wise, or prompt and decided; and the highest church 
action and influence may sometimes get perverse and one- 
sided. Such imperfections or sins will necessarily induce evils 
and disasters. Moses’ hands will sometimes hang down; Aaron 
and Hur will not always patiently hold up; Joshua and the 
army will not always keep up their courage and zeal; and thus 
will come occasions when Israel will lose and Amalek will gain 
ground. 

Knowing what human nature is, such things should be anti- 
cipated. We must calculate upon it, and stand prepared for it. 
‘Tt must needs be that offences come ;’”’ and we are not to grow 
impatient nor desponding on account of it. It is no part of 
our Christian work to fret and complain, much less to rail and 
recriminate, but while we faithfully rebuke the wrong-doer, it 
must be in such a spirit and manner as shall best redress the 
wrong and repair the evil. Let it be fairly apprehended that 
our Church has yet a long time to be militant, before she shall 
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be completely triumphant; and that she has yet very great, and 
very difficult labors to perform, both within her own pale, and 
without upon unbelievers, and abroad upon pagan nations, be- 
fore she can have any right to feel that her great mission has 
been accomplished. Voluntary association and ecclesiastical 
action, that now induce discordant counsels, and tend toward 
colliding measures, must somewhere find their centralizing and 
harmonizing principle; Church Extension and Ministerial Edu- 
cation must find how they may prosecute and effect their ends 
for the particular church organization, with no violation of de- 
nominational claims and courtesies; and slavery is yet to be so 
defined, and its system and working so clearly apprehended, 
that the great body of the Church shall come to know what 
forms of servitude are righteous and may be permitted, and what 
are essentially unrighteous, and must be purged out at any sa- 
erifice, that no old leaven may be allowed to spoil the new loaf. 
Our Church is among the surest and safest, and furthest on the 
way to this desired and destined consummation; but while this 
great work is being done, let every man understand that human 
imperfections will mingle in with it, and that many at least 
partial disasters will year by year accompany it, and severely 
try our faith and patience. 

2. The point of failure must bear the responsibility. Who- 
ever may be in fault; others will be injured by it. The evil 
consequences spread beyond the sinner, and often permeate the 
whole organism. One Achan in the camp brings the discomfi- 
ture of a whole army. One sin in the progenitor has spread 
its consequences through our entire humanity. 

But, while from the Jaw of social connections there 7s this 
lability of the many to be injured by one, still the higher law 
of immutable morality fixes the responsibility only upon the 
guilty. The very point where the sin originates, is that to 
which God will trace back the consequences, and hold to an- 
swer at the last account. A man’s or an angel’s sin will spread 
its evils beyond the sinner, but God will for that sin hold that 
sinner alone responsible. ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” 

So in the Church, whenever and wherever wrong action comes 
in, it spreads its destructive virus far and wide, and makes the 
whole body suffer. The ministry may have its imperfections 
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and perversions; the church sessions and higher judicatories 
may have sins of omission and of commission ; some portions of 
the membership may be heretical in doctrine, or scandalous in 
practice, negligent in discipline or oppressive in measures ; the 
Church may be thus greatly annoyed, hindered, weakened, and 
religion greatly dishonored; but to the very wrong-doers, we 
say most earnestly—“ be sure your sin will find you out.” That 
which you originated, or which you adopt and practice, is yours 
inalienably, and however widely it may have gone abroad, scat- 
tering its curses, it must at last come home to its own, bring- 
ing its merited condemnation. The hand of retribution will 
take hold on the very point of dereliction. 

3. The most disastrous point of failure is in that of our spt- 
ritual dependence. 

It is a very dangerous, and a very common perversion of the 
doctrine of divine dependence to so hold it as to excuse and 
encourage inaction. But the danger is not all on that side. 
Indeed, I believe the most imminent danger to the Church and 
to the world, now is, on the side of forgetting or discarding 
our dependence on God. We too much overlook the spiritual 
and boast ourselves in the sensual. It is a day of action and 
outside observation; planning measures, inventing instrument- 
alities, organizing associations, putting the church in training 
through various boards and committees; all needed; all indis- 
pensable, it may be; and yet, all tending to absorb our atten- 
tion and interest, and divert our minds from God. The ardor 
of marshaling the host, and arranging the army on the battle- 
field, and admiring the courage and promptness and intrepidity 
of Joshua, or some other Captain, are altogether most congenial 
to the present spirit of the Church. We look too much to our 
means, and carnal preparations, and comparative competitions 
with other organizations, and are not interested and attentive 
enough to what should be going on upon the top of the hill. 
We are too little earnest that the Rod of God be steadily point- 
ed toward heaven, and that Aaron and Hur should be never out 
of place. 

And yet, brethren, here is all our strength. A failure here 
is fatal. No matter what our army or its leaders, if God do 
not go forth before us, most surely Amalek will triumph over 
us. Our greatest danger is about this uplifted rod. 
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4. The Grand Cause shall finally triumph. Sometimes all 
without and all within the Church, may seem forbidding and 
discouraging. ‘ Iniquity may abound, and the love of many 
become cold.” Wickedness may be in high places and the 
enemies of truth may be many, and strong, and proud. Zion 
herself may have her internal jealousies and jarring interests, 
and party strife, and threatened disunion and disruption ; but 
the divine injunction is ever important, and never more loud 
than now: ‘ Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his nos- 
trils.” God is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; and 
in him only is it safe to trust. He has his own steadfast pur- 
pose to accomplish, and he knoweth the end from the begin- 
ning. He has established his Church as his ordained means 
for accomplishing it, and put the symbols of supernatural 
power within it. It is other and higher than any human or- 
ganization. He will not permit that his rod shall want a hand 
to hold it. If that hand grows weary, he will not permit that 
patient and persevering men shall be wanting to sustain it. 
He has not prepared all his instrumentalities, that they shall 
be taken by the enemy and become at last only the boasted 
spoils of the devil. Church erection and church extension will 
progress, redress of crying enormities will be prosecuted, until 
Zion shall become a joy and praise throughout all the earth. 

The years will rapidly roll by, and in them shall the sacra- 
mental host grow more numerous, and more united, and more 
holy. Every enemy shall ultimately be subdued. Raging in- 
fidelity shall one day have utterly fallen; caviling skepticism 
shall at some time be convinced, and thoroughly conquered ; 
the licentious, and the ambitious, and the cruel oppressors, 
shall one day have had their last; and all irreligion and all 
false religion shall have no more place. ‘All shall know the 
Lord, from the least to the greatest.” The Church shall one 
day fill and enclose all the earth. The days of conflict and 
struggle shall be over, and universal possession, and universal 
peace and joy shall come. Let us, brethren, go to our work, as 
appointed for us in the successive days of this session of As- 
sembly, in faith, and hope, and prayer; assured that the 
blessing of Jesus Christ upon us, will make it to hasten on this 
day of promised deliverance and final triumph. Amen. 

VOL. VI.—138 
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ARTICLE II. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF REV. ISAAC 
ANDERSON, D.D. 


OnE hundred years ago, the region of country now embraced 
within the limits of East Tennessee, was an unbroken wilder- 
ness. The earliest traders and hunters who explored the 
country found neither wigwam, nor village, nor any sign that 
ever human foot had pressed the virgin soil, save indeed, 
that here and there were the occasional camping-places of the 
Indian hunter, and through the midst of it, running north and 
south, was the Great War Trace, or Path, along which the 
tribes passed on their expeditions. Ten years later, and the 
tide of emigration from Virginia and North Carolina, setting 
in strongly, continued to flow on westwardly till the Indians 
were forced to retreat before it and seek an asylum and a home, 
in the dark forests along the beautiful streams, in the lovely 
valleys of the land which they had before claimed and used as 
their own hunting grounds. <A few years later still, and the 
hardy pioneers built their houses, forted and stockaded, on the 
banks of the Watauga. Forced again to retreat before the en- 
croachments of the whites, the Red Man could not yield without 
a struggle. The curling smoke from the white man’s cabin, 
as he looked from some eminence down into the valley below, 
only stirred within him the dark, sullen, relentless spirit of 
revenge. And revenge he had, cruel, merciless, devilish. But 
still onward advanced the march of civilization, and before it 
the Indian retreated still, until at length the germ was safely 
planted of a great and glorious State. By and by, came the 
man of God, seeking the sheep in the wilderness, preaching 
the Gospel of peace, building the school-house and the church, 
and taking an active part in the establishment of a new Com- 
monwealth. Tidence Lane, Charles Cummings, and Samuel 
Doak, were the pioneer preachers of Tennessee—the first 
named, a Baptist ; the last two, Presbyterians. 

In 1788, sixty-nine years ago, when Gideon Blackburn came 
to East Tennessee, there were but three Presbyterian ministers 
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in the State—Samuel Doak, Hezekiah Balch, and Samuel 
Houston. There were then no houses of worship except the 
rude buildings of logs, which were used for school-houses 
through the week, and served the purpose of a sanctuary on 
the Sabbath. At sacramental meetings, when large numbers 
assembled from different parts of the country for miles around, 
they worshipped in the groves. For days, and sometimes 
weeks together, the grand old woods resounded with the voice 
of prayer and the songs of praise. The Red Man, still prowling 
through the land, had no regard for the Sabbath, nor the wor- 
ship of God. Neither the solemnity and reverence of the one, 
nor the sacredness of the other, could quell within him the 
fell spirit of revenge. ‘‘I have worshipped there,” said Dr. 
Blackburn, “ when I had to carry my gun, with the rest of the 
men, and placing it at the root of a tree, have stood by it and 
preached.” 

In 1792, the number of Presbyterian ministers had increased 
to six—Doak, Balch, Blackburn, Carrick, Ramsey, and Hen- 
derson. These men preached the Gospel, for the most part, 
at their own charges, and like Paul could say, “These hands 
have ministered to my necessities.” Not confining their labors 
to the particular congregations to which they regularly minis- 
tered, they “went everywhere, preaching the Word”—in 
season and out of season—in the school-house, in the private 
dwelling, and in the shady grove. God blessed their labors. 
There were wonderful displays of divine grace under the 
preaching of these truly apostolic men. ‘I preached in one 
place,” said one of these pioneers, ‘where there was not a 
single professor of religion ; and in one year, though they had 
only occasional preaching, there was a church of one hundred 
and fifteen members.” 

On a pleasant day, in the month of October 1801, a family 
of emigrants, consisting of the parents and seven children— 
five sons and two daughters, slowly wended their way into the 
Grassy Valley, Knox County, Tennessee. Many days before, 
they had loaded their wagons, with whatever of household 
goods they could conveniently take or ill spare, and gathering 
a few of their best cattle, turned their backs on the old home 
in Rockbridge County, Virginia. They had come to seek a 
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new home inthe West, where the land was cheaper and fresher. 
One of the sons—the first-born—had consecrated himself to 
the Lord for the ministry and had commenced his theological 
studies. But he chose to accompany the family to Tennessee 
and there complete his preparation for the ministry. And in 
this we see the hand of God, guiding and controlling his move- 
ments in subserviency to His purpose. Had he entered the 
ministry before his father removed to Tennessee, it is possible, 
and by no means improbable, that he would have located in 
Virginia. But thesame wisdom and providence which directed 
the father to seek a home in the West, in Tennessee, in 
Knox County, and at the time, too, which he did, brought 
thither the son also, for he was a chosen vessel, and God had , 
a great work for him to do. That work he successfully accom- 
plished; for to him, more than to any other man, living or 
dead, is the Constitutional Presbyterian Church indebted for 
the growth, extension and stability which it now enjoys in East 
Tennessee, and in many portions of the South West. That 
young man was Isaac Anderson. He was born, March 26, 
1780, in Rockbridge County, Virginia, ten or twelve miles 
from Lexington. He was of Scotch-Irish descent. His an- 
cestors emigrated from Ireland, County Down, at an early 
period; his paternal grandfather in 1726; his maternal grand- 
father twenty or more years later. His great grandfather and 
great grandmother were both in the siege of Derry. As far 
back as his ancestry can be traced they are found to have been 
true Protestants; and this may explain in some measure, his 
uncompromising hostility te Popery in all its forms. 

His father, William Anderson, was an industrious, pious 
man, cultivating his farm with diligence and affording his chil- 
dren all the facilities in his power for acquiring a sound, useful 
education. His parents always kept a strict watch over the 
morals and conduct of their children, praying for and with 
them, and from their early childhood instructing them care- 
fully in the doctrines of religion. 

At an early age, it was his great delight to go to the district 
school house, situated about a mile from his father’s dwelling. 
The larger boys were very fond of him, attracted by his kind 
and gentle behaviour, no less than by the sparkling intellect 
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which flashed in his eye and lighted up his face. It may 
be mentioned here, as evidence of his early promise, that he had 
so far mastered the rudiments of the Latin language as to be 
able to read any of the less difficult authors, at seven years 
of age. 

When about fourteen or fifteen, he entered the now cele- 
brated Liberty Hall Academy, taught by the Rev. Wm. 
Graham, ‘‘a most indefatigable and successful teacher of 
youth.” This institution was located within a mile of Lexing- 
ton, on the road leading to the Warm Springs. It was incor- 
porated early in the present century, and is now known as 
Washington College—deriving its name from the fact that 
General Washington left a legacy for its endowment. It was 
in this institution, while yet Liberty Hall Academy, that Dr. 
Archibald Alexander, Dr. Baxter, Dr. J. Holt Rice, Dr. 
Conrad Speece, and Hon. James Brown, minister to France, 
prosecuted their classical studies, and laid the foundation of 
that reputation for learning and piety which has given such 
eminence to their honored names. Here too, the subject of 
this sketch, applied himself to study with faithfulness, dili- 
gence and success. Strictly speaking, he was never a member 
of college. But as has been well said of him, “‘ he was a student 
out of college.” He,was always a student, in the best sense of 
the word. Even when the infirmities of age pressed upon him 
and the exhausting toils and labors of half a century had worn 
his life almost away, he continued to study. He was not a 
mere reader of books; skimming over the surface; glancing at 
the contents and hurrying on to the fins. He studied them, if 
they were worth studying (and he read no others); sounded 
their depths; extracted what was good and true; rejected the 
bad and false, making the former his own by wholesome medita- 
tion. After completing his studies at the Academy, he did not 
decide immediately what profession he should enter, but em- 
ployed himself at home in reading history and the lighter 
literature of the day. 

He made a public profession of religion when about eighteen 
years of age. This was several years after he indulged the 
hope that he was a new creature in Christ Jesus, and had we 
space, it might not be uninteresting or unprofitable to dwell at 
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length upon those eventful months, during which his soul 
struggled in all the anguish of the new birth. For it was in 
this fiery experience, and amid these mighty conflicts, that he 
acquired much of that consummate skill for which he was dis- 
tinguished in after life, in directing inquiring sinners in the 
way of salvation ; in resolving the doubts and driving away the 
unfounded fears of the timid and distrustful. 

We approach now a period, which, whether we consider the 
struggle through which he passed, or the conviction of duty 
which he reached, is one of the most important of his life. For 
many years he had felt that he would become a preacher of the 
Gospel. Now that he had publicly confessed Christ before 
men, the claims of the ministry pressed upon him and stirred 
his spirit as perhaps no other question ever did, in all his life. 
He attempted to evade it; reason it away; or procrastinate 
its decision. He would say to himself, “‘I have neither reli- 
gion, nor sense enough. I am not half such a man as I ought 
to be. I cannot think of assuming the functions of an office 
so sacred, so responsible.’”” For two years this subject en- 
grossed his thoughts. He heard the divine call to the minis- 
try; the voice of the Master was continually ringing in his 
ears, “ Go thou and preach the Kingdom of God.” But he 
shrank from his duty, fearing lest his motives were not right. 
Nothing was so revolting to his ingenuous mind, as the thought 
of seeking the sacred office from any other than the purest, 
most unselfish and honorable motives. Hence he often sub- 
jected his motives in desiring the office of a bishop to the most 
rigid test: ‘‘Am I actuated by a desire to promote the glory 
of God, by toiling for the salvation of men and the establish- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Or do I seek mere distinc- 
tion—mere worldly honor and fame?” These were the tests 
by which he tried his spirit and his motives. At one time he 
was almost persuaded to study law. Many plausible reasons 
were suggested to him why he should turn his attention to the 
bar. But he was not satisfied with them. For a season, it 
may be, he would yield his objections and put aside his pre- 
ferences for the pulpit, but the conflict was soon renewed. An 
unseen hand, stronger than the attractions of the law; mightier 
than the arguments and persuasions of his friends; more potent 
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even, than the deductions of his own logic, was controlling all 
his movements and leading him on to such decisions with res- 
pect to duty, as at length fully satisfied his own mind, and 
from which he never swerved through a long, toilsome life—a 
life in which discouragement and hope, self denial, persecution, 
reproach, honor, and success, were intimately and strangely 
blended. Deeply pondering the important question, he at 
length felt reconciled to study law, provided his motive was to 
glorify God. So deeply inwrought, into the very “web and 
woof” of his soul, had been that first question and answer of 
the Catechism, that he could not have peace unless he felt 
assured that he was acting according to its spirit and its letter. 
He was now approaching the crisis, which was to determine his 
future course. If he could glorify God as a lawyer, and if this 
were his controlling motive, then he could see his way clear to 
go to the bar. One step farther—was this his motive? With 
an indistinct impression that it was, he was about to make the 
final decision, when God arrested him. Suddenly the thought 
presented itself, “If you can study law with the desire to glo- 
rify God as the supreme, controlling motive, this is all God 
requires in one who seeks the ministry—this is all that is 
necessary in order to preach the Gospel.’ Here he rested. In 
this thought he found peace. He decided to study for the min- 
istry, and from that day to the day of his death, a period of 
more than half a century, the Divine Glory was the grand 
motive of all his actions. 

Having thus determined to devote himself, his life, his all, 
to the great work of preachiug the gospel, he applied at once 
to be taken under the care of Lexington Presbytery, and com- 
menced his theological studies under the direction of Rev. 
Samuel Brown, a divine, whose solid learning, severe logic and 
metaphysical tastes gained for him the title of the ‘‘ Edwards 
of Virginia.” Soon after the removal of his father’s family to 
Tennessee, he transferred his connection with Lexington Pres- 
bytery to the Presbytery of Union. He pursued his studies 
under the direction of Rev. Samuel Carrick, an excellent and 
able man, and withal a severe critic. The preceptor, however, 
found in his pupil an overmatch for him on some controverted 
points in divinity, and he was not unwilling to hand the young 
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heretic over to Dr. Gideon Blackburn, who had charge of the 
church at Maryville. Dr. Blackburn had an interview with 
him, and they sat up till midnight discussing the doctrines of 
what was called New Divinity, and which was then eliciting 
heated controversy among the Presbyterian ministers of East 
Tennessee. ‘At the close of the interview,” said Dr. Ander- 
son, “I felt that my head was as empty as a barrel, and that 
my whole system of theology, which I had thought was incon- 
trovertible, was completely set aside and utterly demolished.” 
But if his own system was overthrown, he did not blindiy adopt 
another. He studied and prayed over the matter. His 
thoughts were busy with the doctrinal views presented by Dr. 
Blackburn, and still for a long time he could not heartily assent 
to them. At length, while riding along the highway, profound- 
ly meditating on these things, the whole system, as taught him 
by Dr. Blackburn, passed rapidly in review before his mind, 
and he saw at a glance that it was sound, scriptural and true. 

He was licensed to preach at the spring meeting of Union 
Presbytery, April, 1802, and in the fall of the same year was 
installed pastor of Washington Church, now, and for many 
years past, under the pastorate of Rev. Gideon S. White. 
Here he labored nine or ten years, deriving his worldly sup- 
port for the most part, from his farm and school. In addition 
to his labors in the field and in the school-room, besides the 
regular ministration of the Sabbath in his pulpit, he made 
regular preaching tours through the adjacent counties, sowing 
the seed by the way-side, and calling on men “ everywhere, to 
repent.” ‘He was moved with compassion when he saw the 
multitudes who were as sheep having no shepherd.” With 
much of the self-denying spirit of his Master, he labored to 
gather these sheep into the fold of the great Shepherd. About 
this time, the Life of Whitefield fell into his hands. With 
great avidity he devoured its contents; and whilst he read and 
mused, the fire burned. The apostolic zeal and unparalleled 
success of that wonderful preacher so wrought upon his mind 
and heart that he determined to extend, as far as possible, the 
sphere of his labors. It was for this purpose that he made 
the tours to which reference has just been made. 

We have often heard Dr. Anderson recite the following 
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story, which, whilst it reveals the rude, uncultivated manners 
of the people, as well as the destitution of the means of grace 
in the region of country through which he travelled and 
preached, serves also to illustrate the self-denying endurance, 
the earnest zeal, the strong compassion of the missionary him- 
self. He had an appointment to preach in a neighborhood 
which he had never visited, and where he was an entire 
stranger. As he approached the house where he was to preach, 
“the woods seemed alive with men, women, and children. The 
very ends of the earth appeared to have come together.” His 
quick eye detected in the midst of the vast crowd about the 
door, one of the largest men he had ever seen—a strong, 
savage-looking Dutchman, of Herculean dimensions, by name 
Mosier. As he caught a view of this son of Anak, he said to 
himself, “‘If you are a good man, well—if not, wo be to this 
community.”’ Unintimidated by the uncouth presence and 
bearing of his audience, he “ preached to them boldly, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” After the service, Mosier ap- 
proached and accosted him thus: “I wish, to pe sure, you'd 
breach in my neighborhood.” 

‘“* Have you a house to preach in?” 

“No; but I vill puild you von house.” 

The appointment to preach was made, and on the set day 
the preacher came. ‘True to his promise, Mosier had erected 
a house of worship—of logs, of course. The interior accom- 
modations of pulpit and pews, were also of poles from the 
banks of the Clinch. A large and motley crowd awaited the 
preacher’s coming ; and although it was the Sabbath, the men 
had brought with them their guns and shot-pouches. The 
preacher passed into the house, and ascended the pulpit. The 
people crowded around, peeping in through the interstices be- 
tween the logs. He arose and addressed them, explaining to 
them what he was going to do, and inviting them to come in. 
A few entered the house, but the openings between the logs 
were still lined with curious eyes. The preacher repeated the 
invitation, and others entered ; but they refused to occupy the 
log-sittings, prefering to crouch on their haunches on the dirt- 
floor. A few remained outside, and one man stood at the 
door holding his horse by the bridle. He apologized for doing 
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so, saying that “his beast was in the habit of slipping the 
bridle.” And here, under these novel circumstances, many a 
poor soul heard, probably for the first time, of a Saviour and 
the way of life. Here, too, as elsewhere through this destitute 
region, were scattered the seed, the fruit of which the Great 
Harvest Day will reveal. 

During no period of his life, of the same duration, were the 
labors of Dr. Anderson more successful than during the two or 
three years in which he performed this missionary work. Hun- 
dreds and thousands gathered to hear him. With no temple 
often but the silent forest, and no pulpit but the stump of a 
tree, this man of God performed his mission of love, in the 
spirit of Whitefield, and with much of his power and something 
of his success. Plain, simple, unassuming, yet earnest, zeal- 
ous, and faithful, he preached Christ and him crucified; not 
with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and with power. 

But not only were these labors blessed directly to the salva- 
tion of many souls. There were other benefits growing out of 
them to the missionary himself, and indirectly, untold bless- 
ings to the Church in after years. Too close application to 
study, and neglect of wholesome exercise, had wrought an un- 
favorable change in his health. He was naturally of a strong, 
robust constitution; but when he was licensed to preach, it 
was with some difficulty he could pronounce a discourse half 
an hour long. The effort seemed to exhaust his feeble, ema- 
ciated body. These missionary labors, requiring exercise on 
horseback, and the change of air and diet, together with relief 
from close, protracted mental effort, had the effect of restoring 
his health. But for this, he could never have borne so well 
the arduous and incessant toil which he afterwards underwent 
at Maryville. 

In 1811, the pulpit of New Providence Church became va- 
cant by the resignation of Dr. Gideon Blackburn. Immediate- 
ly the eye of the congregation was turned to the pastor of 
Washington Church as Dr. B.’s successor, and to him they ex- 
tended a call. He accepted it and removed to Maryville, No- 
vember, 1811. 

One strong desire now took possession of his heart—‘‘ Oh 
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that I could get hundreds of young men, to educate them for 
the ministry.”” He was deeply impressed with the thought that 
the whole land seemed a wide-spread spiritual desolation. ‘ We 
want more preachers,”’ would he say, and the desire to do what 
he could to supply that want never ceased. It was ever strong 
within him and sometimes seemed almost a monomania. He 
wrote to the missionary societies, representing to them the spirit- 
ual state and condition of East Tennessee, and sending up to them 
the Macedonian cry, with all the fervor of which his great soul 
was capable. The answer was, “‘ We are sorry for you, but 
can’t help you.” Not discouraged by the failure of his appli- 
cation to all the known sources of relief and supply, he girded 
himself for a great work, looking up for help and strength. 
He resolved after consultation with friends; after mature de- 
liberation ; after much prayer, to establish a school of the pro- 
phets. A class of five young men was gathered, and he enter- 
ed on his work. This was the commencement of the Southern 
and Western Theological Seminary, known now, under the Act 
of Incorporation, as Maryville College. Of this first class, one 
is now in France, known there and here as an able, devoted 
minister of Christ. And if the institution established by Dr. 
Anderson, in its “day of small things,” had done nothing 
more than to give to the church and the world such a man as 
the American Chaplain to Seamen, Havre, France, it would have 
accomplished a great and noble work. 

Here, then, in this first class of five young men, was laid the 
foundation on which it was the absorbing object of the life of 
our honored and lamented father, to erect an institution which 
should bless the world. He determined to collect all the young 
men he could, and by some means or other to educate them for 
the ministry. In order to facilitate his plans, he established a 
boarding-house ; employing a man to take charge of it, and 
board all the students he should send him, and agreeing to pay 
him ove hundred dollars per annum, and board for himself and 
wife; Dr. A. furnishing the supplies. For this he trusted in 
the Lord. There was not a man to help or endow the enter- 
prise. To many it seemed extravagant and foolish, and to some 
fanatical and as tempting Providence. But he had faith, and 
he trusted the Lord, for he was doing the Lord’s work. He 
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said one day to Squire M—“TI have formed a plan to educate 
men for the ministry.” ‘How?’ He explained all his board- 
ing-house arrangements, and expressed his sanguine convictions 
that the scheme was hopeful and would be successful. Con- 
ceive, then, of his surprise, when Squire M— said coldly, “all 
I have to say is, they will have hungry bellies.” But -he was 
not discouraged. God had girded him for this work. He had 
put it into his heart to devise these liberal things, and He caus- 
ed the work to prosper. As if to manifest His approbation in 
the most indubitable manner, God enabled Dr. A— to educate 
many young men, without asking a dollar from a single individ- 
ual. There were at times fifteen or twenty at the boarding- 
house, but they were all provided with food and raiment. His 
own fields, by the blessing of God, who sent the sunshine and 
the shower, yielded plentifully ; sometimes an unknown friend 
would send a donation in money; sometimes the money was 
accompanied with the name of the donor; sometimes he re- 
ceived boxes of clothing for the use of the students, and some- 
times “‘a man came and brought the man of God, bread of the 
first fruits, twenty loaves of barley and. full ears of corn.” 
These evidences, so substantial and welcome, of interest in what 
he had undertaken, greatly encouraged and strengthened him 
to go forward, animating his faith and increasing his trust in 
God. And although he was often weary and discouraged, yet 
in spite of opposition; amidst many self-denials; in a spirit of 
consecration to a noble work, he devoted his life to the accom- 
plishment of the object which lay so near his heart. One hun- 
dred or more ministers were educated and given to the Church 
through his instrumentality. Some of them have gone to their 
rest. Some are laboring yet in Tennessee. Some are in Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, and Indiana, and Illinois, and Ohio, and 
South Carolina and Virginia. The ministry of these men has 
been greatly blessed in the salvation of thousands, and in the 
enlargement of the borders of Zion. 

But he has gone to his rest and reward. He sleeps in the 
old churchyard at Maryville. Having faithfully fulfilled his 
mission; having patiently wrought long in the vineyard of the 
Lord, the Master called him home, January 28th, 1857. 

In his maturity, the person of Dr. Anderson was tall, com- 
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manding, and somewhat inclined to be corpulent. His frame, 
however, was not unusually large, as they were surprised to find 
who prepared his wasted body for the grave. In the excite- 
ment of speaking his majestic form seemed, sometimes, to swell 
into almost gigantic proportions, as he poured forth a torrent of 
appeal, not inaptly compared to a “mighty rushing wind.” 
But that which arrested the attention and commanded the ad- 
miration of every beholder, was the remarkably sweet expres- 
sion of his countenance and the facile power of his eye. On 
the Sabbath, when he rose in the pulpit to commence the ser- 
vice, the impress of a more heavenly serenity, a more placid 
benevolence, a calmer dignity, is seldom seen on human brow. 
But if the broad expanse of his noble forehead made no false 
impression of the strength and depth of his intellect, neither 
did the benevolent expression of his countenance testify falsely 
of a spirit whose broad philanthropy could and did take in all 
the world. And although his eye seemed to look you through, 
yet it often sparkled with mirthfulness, for he was always cheer- 
ful, or bedewed with tears of kindness and love, for his heart 
was tender and his sympathies quick. 

In his manners, Dr. A. was dignified, yet affable and concili- 
atory. At the same time, he was plain and unassuming—caring 
very little for the convential usages of society, and giving very 
little attention to rules of mere etiquette. He was ever too in- 
tent upon the accomplishment of the one great object of his 
life to spend much time or bestow much thought on those less 
important things, which however well, in their place, he regard- 
ed as of secondary importance. His motto was, “‘ What is the 
chaff to the wheat ?” 

As a teacher he was patient, accurate, and as thorough as it 
was possible for a man to be whose labors were so multiform 
and arduous. He possessed the rare faculty of impressing him- 
self on his pupils, whilst at the same time he required no servile 
assent to his mere dictation. He could not brook such a thing. 
His constant aim was to make his pupils think and understand 
for themseives. In the instruction of his theological classes, he 
adopted the plan of his early preceptor and pastor, Rev. Sam- 
uel Brown. Every student was required to read, study and 
write on the topic which he announced to them from time to 
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time as they progressed in the course. After they had done 
what they could in this way for themselves, he read to them the 
lectures which he prepared with great care. In this way every 
student was benefited, because each one was required to investi- 
gate the subject for himself. He was not allowed to depend on 
a fellow student nor upon the teacher; and if he had not capa- 
city to understand a subject sufficiently to anticipate and com- 
prehend the objections, which had been or might be urged 
against it, the teacher himself would throw the objections in his 
way, and require him to remove them if he could, and help him 
if he could not. All his pupils speak of him in those terms of 
affection which denote their respect and veneration for his char- 
acter, as well as their attachment to him asa friend and teacher. 
‘“‘ He was a father to me’’—this is the language which they use 
in speaking of him. And this feeling of filial regard was the 
result of his uniform kindness and sympathy, and the manifest 
interest which he felt in their prosperity and happiness. 

As a preacher, we may say of Dr. Anderson, the “ pulpit 
was his joy and throne.” He loved to preach, and on his 
abilities and success as a preacher rests his reputation as a 
good man. His eloquence answered perfectly to the defini- 
tion, ascribed to Dr. Lyman Beecher, “ Eloquence is logic set 
on fire.” The framework of his discourse was always logically 
shaped and fitted, and strongly braced by the Word of God, 
quotations of which abounded in all his sermons. After he had 
thus skilfully prepared the way, he made the doctrine the basis 
of appeal to the understanding and conscience of his hearers ; 
impressing deeply his instruction by fervent exhortation. In 
his preaching he was plain, clear and yet powerful. The late 
Dr. Allen of Huntsville, after hearing him on a certain occa- 
sion, said, ‘‘ I have been in Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
ton, and have heard their greatest speakers; I have been in 
Liverpool, London and Manchester, and have listened to the 
preaching of their most distinguished men, but that man (point- 
ing to Dr. Anderson) is the greatest man I ever heard.” A 
physician, from the State of New York, once heard him in a 
log-cabin, in one of the coves of East Tennessee. He remarked, 
‘‘ Well, I suppose that every child in the assembly to-day under- 
stood the Doctor perfectly. Like Webster, he conveys his most 
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sublime thoughts in such plain language that any one of the 
humblest capacity can understand him.” 

Like Herbert’s Country Parson, he “dipped and seasoned 
all his words and sentences in his heart before they came into 
his mouth,’’ and according to the standard by which the same 
quaint writer would try the qualification of the pastor, he 
knew “which grass would bane and which not.” He was apt 
to teach, and such was the matter and manner of his preaching 
that at a certain period in his ministry his congregation was 
perhaps the most intelligent, as to religious things,—the truths 
and doctrines of the Bible,—that could be found in the State. 

As a theologian he was orthodox and able. Whatever diver- 
sity of opinion there may be as to his views on some minor 
points, and whatever may be said of his predilections, especially 
of later years, for the study of prophecy; it will be allowed 
that his own testimony is to be taken as the best evidence we 
can have of what he really held and taught as a teacher of 
theology. He says, in a letter to a friend, so late as 1853, 
“the doctrines taught in this Seminary are the doctrines which 
were held by Edwards, Dwight and Spring.” He was a de- 
cided Calvinist. It is true he adopted some of the peculiarities 
of Hopkins’ system, and for this reason the term Hopkinsian 
was applied to him, and that too, in some cases, by way of re- 
proach and contempt.’ But that he was sound in all the funda- 
mental doctrines of a mild Calvinism is beyond all doubt. And 
what rendered him a safe as well as an able theologian, was the 
fact that he derived his theological views, not from any human 
system, but from the Bible. A “thus saith the Lord,” was 
worth more to him than the opinions or reasonings of commenta- 
tors and divines. He was not afraid to bring his own views to 
the most rigid tests of divine truth, nor was he willing to mo 
dify or alter them, or adopt the views of others, unless there 
were strong and satisfactory reasons for it in the clear and ex- 
plicit teachings of the Word of God. His theological lectures 
—those he was accustomed to read before his classes—of which 
a large portion was destroyed in the fire which consumed his 
dwelling, March 1856, gave abundant evidence of careful pre- 
paration; of close thinking; of a large acquaintance with 
polemic divinity, and an accurate and extensive knowledge of 
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the Scriptures. They were written in a style wholly destitute 
of ornament and somewhat loose, but nevertheless clear and 
strong. They have neither the systematic arrangement of 
Dwight, nor the easy, fluent style of Woods, nor the learning 
of Knapp. But they have this superior excellence, that they 
seem to be drawn from the Word of God, free from all taint of 
rationalism and eschewing all philosophical refinements, all 
metaphysical abstractions, all ‘‘ handling of the Word of God 
deceitfully.”” Truth was his object and he sought to attain it, 
in the love of it, by a simple, manly, prayerful searching of the 
Scriptures. 

As a pastor Dr. A. was justly considered as in almost every 
respect a model worthy of all imitation. Not only in the pulpit, 
but at the fireside, in the sick chamber, at the bed of death, 
no human presence was so much desired, by his people, as his. 
A mind well stored with the Word of God and a heart whose 
sympathies were tender and strong, made him a fit counsellor 
and a warmly attached friend. His regard for the spiritual 
welfare of his people; his untiring devotion to the interests of 
the Church ; his faithful and able instructions in the pulpit and 
elsewhere; his godly example; his self-denying labors; his 
disinterested benevolence—have been excelled by few and show 
him to have been a true shepherd. And such he was; for he 
fed the Church of God over which the Holy Ghost had made 
him an overseer ; he was an example to the flock; was apt to 
teach ; no striker; given to hospitality ; patient; not 
covetous. 

In his ecclesiastical relations he was a leading man. His 
influence in Presbytery and Synod was always seen and felt. 
The devotion, zeal and ability with which he consecrated him- 
self to the cause of Christ, commanded the love and respect of 
his brethren wherever he was known, but especially of his co- 
Presbyters of the Synod of Tennessee, and gave great weight 
to his opinions on any subject affecting the interests and the 
welfare of Zion. At the time of the unhappy division which 
rent in twain the Presbyterian Church, he did not wait to see 
how others would act. He took no counsel of mere policy or 
convenience. He would hear of no compromise whatever, 
when he felt that a question of right and justice was involved. 
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He said to himself, “If all the world go with the exscinding 
party there is one man who will not. I will go alone, rather 
than in company with any ecclesiastical body, whose proceed- 
ings I can no more countenance or endorse, than I can endorse 
or countenance the Roman Catholic Inquisition.” His soul 
burned with righteous indignation whenever he spoke or heard 
of those acts of 1837 and 1838 which involved a virtual 
abrogation of the Constitution of the Church, and whose ten- 
dency was to sap the very foundations on which the safety and 
peace of the Church depended. He could find no language 
strong enough to express his profound regret that men could be 
found in the Presbyterian Church, who could trample the Con- 
stitution under foot and inflict such gross injustice and wrong 
on their brethren. To his firmness and decision at this crisis ; 
to his unyielding attachment to the Constitution; to his 
prompt espousal of the cause of his injured brethren, may be 
attributed much of the stability and growth and present influ- 
ence of our Church in the South and West. 

We have thus glanced hastily at the life and character of 
one whom God raised up for a great and good work, and sus- 
tained him in it until it was accomplished. With singular 
steadfastness he kept his eye fixed on that which at the outset 
of his ministry he had proposed to himself as the only object 
worth living for; as the highest end at which he could aim; as 
the most blessed result he could desire for himself and others— 
the glory of God. The hosannas of the multitude had no 
charms for his ear; the fires of ambition were never kindled in 
his breast; the meanest of human passions, envy, found no 
place in his heart; the fear of man had no power to control his 
thoughts and actions. With singleness of purpose; forgetful 
of self; intent on doing good, he devoted himself and all God 
gave him, to the service of his Master. With compassionate 
yearnings for the salvation of souls; with consuming zeal for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom; he labored and 
suffered that he might win souls to Christ, and enlarge the 
borders of Zion. 

And when at last he lay down to die, the ruling passion was 
strong in death. ‘The last time I saw him,” writes one who 
was his pupil, “‘ he was on his death-bed. His bodily strength 
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had failed, and his mind was almost gone. As I sat by his 
bed-side, he fixed his eyes earnestly on me for a few moments, 
and then repeated the following lines: 


I long to see the seasons come, 
When sinners shall come flocking home. 


After repeating these lines, he asked me if some one had not 
used those words. I answered, ‘Yes.’ The tears started in 
his eyes, as he remarked, ‘ Hvery thing that does not in some 
way fall in with the sentiment of these words, is chilling to my 
spirit, and I cannot endure tt.’ 

“Tt then seemed to me that I had, in these few words, a fair 
epitome of Dr. Anderson’s life and character.” 





ARTICLE III. 
DISCRIMINATING PREACHING. 


THE Church has long realized, in some good degree, the 
importance of a careful discrimination in the presentation of 
the great truths and doctrines of Revelation. As the territo- 
ries of truth and error are contiguous, and as every Christian 
grace has its counterfeit, we rightfully demand that the minis- 
ter of Christ should be able, clearly, to apprehend moral dis- 
tinctions, and plainly to express them. Loose and illogical 
statements of saving truth, on the part of a professed teacher 
of religion, no one will countenance. A cloud of vagueness 
must never rest upon the instructions of the pulpit. One great 
end that we seek to attain by a careful theological training of 
our candidates for the ministry, is the capacity of presenting 
every great doctrine of Revelation in its proper relations, and 
with strict logical accuracy. Indeed, in the practical forgetful- 
ness of this important principle, both the Arminian and Unita- 
rian heresies in this country are regarded by many as having 
taken their rise. ‘At the time of the revival under Whitefield 
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and Tennent, some of the nominally Calvinistic ministers, 
destitute themselves of accurate and definite views, gave but 
defective and cloudy instructions in their preaching. The 
people consequently soon lost nearly all discriminating know- 
ledge ; orthodox terms sounded in their ears, while error was 
getting lodgment in their minds; until at length, after the 
writings of Whitby and Taylor had been industriously circu- 
lated, Arminianism boldly entered the pulpit. Then the pub- 
lic instructions becoming still more loose, the people were soon 
ready, without any deep shudder, to hear the denial of Christ’s 
divinity.” 

But while the Church may thus feel the importance on the 
part of her ministry of a careful discrimination as to doctrine ; 
it may, we think, be questioned whether sufficient regard is 
had to the same careful discrimination as to character. If 
they heed the importance of the inspired declaration, ‘ Hold 
fast the form of sound words,” it admits at least of a query, 
whether they are equally mindful of the exhortation, ‘“ And 
of some have compassion, making a difference, and others, save 
with fear, pulling them out of the fire.” 

The long, and we may almost add, exclusive scholastic train- 
ing of our ministry, doubtless conduces to this forgetfulness. 
The well-furnished minister of Christ is, in intellectual stature, 
necessarily raised above the multitude around him. By the 
very nature of the case, he moves in a higher region, and 
breathes a different atmosphere. With them he has indeed 
many emotions, tastes, habits, ideas, in common, but likewise 
many others to which they are strangers. 

And the more perfect his education the further removed is 
he. The more entire his mastery of the various intellectual 
subjects which have come before him, the more delicate his emo- 
tions, the richer his imagination, the less necessarily he will 
have in common. And thus there is danger that the minister 
will come to be out of sympathy with common men—unwilling 
if not incapacitated for adapting himself to their varied and 
peculiar circumstances. 

Some of the ancient philosophers and learned men, Greek 
and Roman, looked with the most perfect contempt on the ig- 
norant multitudes of their countrymen. The vilest epithets 
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were habitually employed in designating them. If these philo- 
sophers had actually been a higher order of beings, they could 
not have been more arrogant and supercilious. And learning 
—at least when a Christian spirit does not permeate it—per- 
haps always leads to this result. 

John Foster when at Newcastle-on-Tyne, says in writing 
to a friend, “I have involuntarily caught a habit, of look- 
ing too much on the right-hand side of the meeting. "Tis on 
account of about half a-dozen sensible fellows who sit together, 
and I cannot keep myself from looking at them, and some- 
times almost forget that Ihave any other auditors. They have 
so many significant looks, pay such a particular and minute at- 
tention and so instantaneously catch anything current, that they 
become a kind of mirror in which the preacher may see him- 
self.” 

Is it not possible that in these words we may, “as in a mir- 
ror,” see one grand reason for the remarkable unsuccessfulness 
of the public discourses of that truly great man—especially 
when compared with those of his cotemporary and friend, Rob- 
ert Hall, who in the language of Foster himself, ‘“ worked in 
each sermon his inquiry so close to you as to endanger your 
being caught and torn by some of the wheels; just as one has 
felt sometimes when environed by the noise and gigantic move- 
ments of a great mill ?” 

The subject then which we propose to discuss in this Article, 
is the importance in preaching of discriminating characters—or 
in other words, of adapting the mode of presenting divine truth 
to all the diversified manifestations of human nature. 

That preaching in its style, form, and principal topics, should 
to some extent be influenced by the peculiar character of the 
age, no one will question. Thus, in the primitive ages of Chris- 
tianity, the divine mission of Jesus Christ; the proofs of his 
Messiahship, drawn from the prophetical Scriptures; and justi- 
fication through faith in Him alone as an atoning sacrifice, 
were themes which the condition of the Jews and of the heathen 
world made particularly apposite. Upon these it was peculiarly 
fitting that the apostles and early propagators of our faith 
should frequently speak. And so at the Reformation, justifica- 
tion by faith alone was the doctrine, which more than any other 
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needed to be explained and enforced by the immortal champions 
of religious emancipation. Thus, too, in the days of Cromwell 
and the Covenanters, the strong existing tendency to fanaticism 
demanded a very different course of preaching, from that which 
was required in the licentious reign of Charles the Second. As 
new errors spring up, or old ones are revived under more specious 
names and forms, as the enemy changes his mode of attack, and 
the Church verges to one extreme or another, a peculiar promi- 
nence should be given to those great truths of the Bible which 
are adapted to the exigencies of the times. 

But if the character of the age thus modifies the style, form 
and principal topics of pulpit discourse, the same is true of the 
particular audience, that a minister may be called to address. 
General positions and comprehensive views may indeed be just 
and pleasing, but in order to the highest utility of preaching, 
regard must be had to the species and individual. The mirror 
of truth must be patiently and firmly held up before every man, 
and with gentleness and affection we must say :—‘‘ Mortal, be- 
hold thyself.”’ As a single color of the painter indiscriminate- 
ly spread over canvas, may be very proper for certain pur- 
poses, but no one mistakes such a painting for the likeness of 
a human being; so the sermon that consists of generalities with- 
out any exact delineation of character, awakens no vivid inter- 
est, and leads no hearer‘to say, “that means me.” 

But to illustrate more fully the importance in preaching of 
discriminating characters, several distinct considerations should 
be presented, and to this end observe the real diversity that 
exists in the mental and moral condition of those to whom the 
minister is called to present divine truth. In one sense, human 
nature is everywhere and in all ages of the world essentially 
the same. ‘As in water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man.” From various causes, however, it is equally 
obvious, that there is in the character of men, as in their phy- 
sical appearance, a great variety. Difference of age, educa- 
tion, social position, and natural temperament, create in every 
congregation great diversity, both of mental and moral condi- 
tions. In the sanctuary, the rich and poor, the learned and 
ignorant, the parent and child, the naturally amiable and sweet- 
tempered and those whose dispositions are directly the oppo- 
site, meet. That sweeping generalization of men into saints 
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and sinners, so common in pulpit discourse, is not sufficiently 
discriminating. Men do not readily classify themselves under 
either of these general divisions. Indeed they are both sus- 
ceptible of an almost endless subdivision. Among professing 
Christians are the lukewarm, the backsliding, the presumptuous, 
the desponding, the self-deceived, the hypocrite ; and among 
the impenitent, are the thoughtless, the hardened, the proud, the 
dissolute, the sober, the serious. There is not a single phase 
of human nature with which the minister is not brought in con- 
tact. He is required to act upon mind in every condition of 
temper, susceptibility, and tendency. He sees it in all its 
Protean forms. He is not like a professor in his chair, sur- 
rounded by a class of minds equally able by early training to 
appreciate the truth that he may utter, and generally homo- 
genous, but rather like an advocate at the bar, or a politician 
in seeking place. And hence the necessity of the minister, 
with the advocate and politician, of placing himself as much as 
possible in the circumstances of those whom he addresses; of 
taking into account how they have been educated; making 
allowance for their prejudices; entering into all the feelings 
peculiar to their age, and station in society, and adapting his 
mode of approach to their peculiarities. As one class of per- 
sons can be won to embrace religion by mild and gentle per- 
suasion, and another can be aroused only by the terrors of the 
law; as one man before he will embrace Christianity needs 
his intellect to be convinced, and another his heart to be 
moved ; as “the milk of the word” is the proper aliment for 
babes, while the strong meat of the Gospel belongs to them 
that are of full age—so it is of the greatest moment that the 
minister of Christ should, by “rightly dividing the word of 
God, give to each his portion in due season.” ‘ The soul of 
man is like a complicated instrument, which becomes vocal in 
praise of its Maker when it is plied with varying powers; now 
with a gradual, and then with a sudden contact; here with a 
delicate stroke, and there with a hard assault; but when the 
rough blow comes where should have been the gentle touch, 
the equipoise of its parts is destroyed, and the harp of thou- 
sand strings all meant for harmony, wounds the ear with a 
harsh and grating sound.”’* 


* Bibliothéca Sacra. Vol. vii., page 555. 
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In other departments of Christian usefulness, men readily 
see the importance of this principle. Thus in pastoral labor, 
the minister seeks to grapple with the individual conscience. 
Sweeping and indiscriminate generalizations are superseded by 
others of a more personal, and therefore of a more convincing 
nature. The general indictment, that awful charge in which we 
are all included, indeed runs as before; but it is proved and 
brought home by those characteristic marks which apply directly 
to the individual case, and which cannot therefore be evaded. 
And the same is true of religious literature. It must contain 
works suited to every age, and every condition of human society. 
Practical treatises, and theological discussions ; brief tracts, and 
ponderous tomes ; pointed exhortations to the careless, and com- 
forting words to the penitent. The Allegory of Bunyan, and the 
Analogy of Butler, are books that in style and manner present 
the most striking contrast. And the same is true of ‘‘ Baxter’s 
Call to the Unconverted,” and “ Edwards’ Treatise on the 
Affections.”” Yet who from our Christian literature would will- 
ingly part with either? Indeed, how many men have already 
‘‘ found Jesus in the Tinker’s Dream,” or been awakened from 
a state of spiritual slumber by the Call of Baxter, who could 
not intelligently peruse a single page ezther of Butler or Ed- 
wards. In the one hundred and nineteen sermons of Dr. 
Manton on the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm, a book highly 
valued by the non-conformists of the seventeenth century, Bo- 
lingbroke, in writing to Swift says, that “he found nothing 
but verjuice, spleen, and prejudice.” 

But the importance in preaching of discriminating charac- 
ters, appears not only when thus we consider the real diversity 
that exists in the mental and moral condition of men; but also 
when we recall to mind the fact, that the aspects of divine truth 
itself, are indefinitely varied. The whole Bible is intended to 
be an unfolding of the plan of salvation. From Genesis to the 
Revelation, the object of the sacred penmen is simply to im- 
press men with a sense of their duty to God, and persuade them 
faithfully to perform it. It is that truth which is able to make 
men wise unto salvation, that is written upon every page of 
God’s word. But while the sacred Scriptures are a revelation of 
saving truth, do they confine themselves to any one fixed and 
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changeless mode of expression ? Is there any set form of words 
in which every doctrine in all its presentations is embodied? No. 
Upon the pages of inspiration truth divine is expressed in very 
different forms, and in evident conformity to the capacity and 
accomplishment of the various intellects, it is designed to enter 
and influence. We do not, indeed, mean to say, that the Bible is 
ever inconsistent with itself, or that it teaches more than “ one 
theology,” or that the truths it reveals have not all an objec- 
tive reality. We speak only of the dissimilar forms in which 
the same great doctrine is represented to us, all jutting up, if 
we may so speak, like the hills of a landscape from a common 
substratum. Just as in the application of truth by the divine 
Spirit, in the regeneration of the heart, there is “a diversity 
of operation, though it is the same God that worketh all and 
in all,” in its presentation in the sacred oracles is there an 
equal variety. The Bible is adapted to all classes. It is a 
book enjoyed and understood by the feeblest intellect, while at 
the same time it furnishes exhaustless themes for the profound- 
est genius. Its waters, all life-giving, are not yet of one sound- 
ing in all parts. It has, as Augustine says, “shallows where 
the lamb may feed, and depths where the elephant may swim.” 
It has simple narratives and biographies for the young and the 
unlearned, sublime poetry for the imaginative, weighty apo- 
thegms for the reflecting, and profound metaphors for the learn- 
ed. Indeed, how multiform are the modes in which the same 
truth is presented to us in the sacred Scriptures ; sometimes 
in striking historical facts; again in the sweetest strains of 
poetry, and still again in the utterance of the sublimest decla- 
rations of prophesy. At one time the truth is indirectly 
taught—it follows rather as a corollary from something else 
that has been said—at another, it is taught directly. Now, it 
is by cogent argumentation that it is urged upon our accept- 
ance, anon the same end is sought by simple persuasion to be 
attained. Here the instruction is parabolical, there it is plainly 
didactic. Here the truth is clothed in the beautiful garb of 
oriental imagery; there it stands before us simple and un- 
adorned. 

To illustrate this remark, take as an example the doctrine of 
regeneration, and in almost all the ways just alluded to, will 
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we discover that it is taught in the Bible. We find it in the 
poetry of David, and in the sublime prophecies of Isaiah; in 
the history of the Philippian jailor, and in the didactic epistles 
of Paul; in Christ’s parable of the wedding garment, and in 
His figurative conversation with the woman of Sychar ; indi- 
rectly, in all those passages which assert the entire alienation 
of the heart from God, and directly in those which declare, that 
“except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Moreover in the character, employment, social positions and 
intellectual culture of those, who in the sacred oracles, ‘‘ spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” what a remarkable 
variety is there—a variety perhaps designed, and for the very 
purpose of adapting its instructions to all classes and orders of 
mind. Statesmen, priests, kings, herdsmen and fishermen, 
all united their labors in the completion of the sacred canon, 
and each in his writings clearly indicates his individual peculi- 
arities. David and Solomon, royal personages, array the truth 
in kingly robes. Amos, the herdsman of Tekoa, and the 
gatherer of sycamore fruit, sets it forth in rustic simplicity. 
Matthew, the publican, narrates the story of Christ’s life and 
death, and records his parables and conversations, with all the 
simplicity of an honest but unlettered man. Paul, the profound 
dialectician, in his homiletic epistles, draws out the great prin- 
ciples of systematic theology, and “ the deep thinking John,” 
sets forth the great life-principle of Christianity with something 
of Platonic mystery. 

Is it then true, that in the Bible, divine truth is in its pre- 
sentation indefinitely varied? In that sacred book, the great 
object of which is to teach men how to be saved, do we find 
truth not in any stereotyped forms, but as if in condescension 
to the differences of human nature, presented in a great variety 
of ways? The same wise discrimination we contend should be 
observed by every minister of Christ. ‘He is not an automaton 
to parrot off a set form of words muezzin-like from the top of 
our churches,”’ but a man whose duty it is to be studious of oc- 
casions to speak words in season ; to adapt as far as he may be 
able, the form of his instruction to the character of his audi- 
ence. 
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The example of our Saviour and his apostles, still further 
confirm us in our opinion of the importance in preaching of dis- 
criminating characters—or in other words, of adapting the 
mode of presenting divine truth to all the diversified manifest- 
ations of human nature. 

It was not to one rigid and changeless form of presenting 
the Gospel, that either Christ or his primitive disciples adhered. 
“‘ With no Chameleon-like propensity to change their opinions 
with their company; with no inconsistency whereby to condemn 
and degrade themselves, they yet possessed the power in their 
intense desire to do good, of placing themselves in the very 
position of any and every man whom they sought to instruct. 
Knowing the peculiarities of their own countrymen the Jews, 
they threw themselves in all their addresses to them, into a 
Christian sympathy with them, and then turning again to the 
Gentiles, educated under different customs, and familiar with 
another philosophy, they adroitly conformed their style of ad- 
dress and mode of approach to their new auditors. With the 
weak they became weak, forcing down their large minds into 
sympathy with all their little and narrow prejudices; while 
with the mighty and noble and wise, they raised themselves up 
to their level, that they might command a hearing and respect.’’ 

Observe our Saviour when addressing the Pharisees and the 
Publicans, Nicodemus, and the Samaritan woman at the well, the 
crowds that often for mercenary motives followed Him in His 
journeyings, and His own little band of faithful disciples, and 
how great the diversity that we discover both in His spirit and 
style! A holy indignation seems to flash from His eye, as he 
addresses the Pharisees, and only scorching and withering re- 
bukes fall from His lips. His speech to these impostors was 
apparently harsh and severe. 


He judged them with as terrible a frown, 
As if not love, but wrath had brought him down, 


while to the despised Publicans, “‘ He was gentle as soft sum- 
mer air.” To Nicodemus, as a learned Rabbi of the Jews, 
Christ speaks in plain and bold terms of the necessity of the 
new birth ; but to the illiterate female of Sychar, He employed 
a figure drawn from the well to which she had come to draw 
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water, to illustrate the same truth. Without an exoteric, and 
esoteric teaching, it was yet in parables adapted to the com- 
prehension of the weakest mind that our Saviour most fre- 
quently sought to impart truth to the promiscuous multitudes, 
by which, during his earthly ministry, he was often surround- 
ed; while to those to whom it was given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God, His own immediate disciples, He spake 
“plainly of the Father.” 

But especially is the principle for which we are contending, 
illustrated in the preaching of the apostle Paul. ‘‘ And: unto 
the Jews,” is his language, “I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the 
law, that I might gain them that are under the law; to them 
that are without law, as without law, (being not without law to 
God, but under the law to Christ,) that I might gain them that 
are without law. ‘To the weak became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak. I am made all things to all men, that I might 
by all means save some.”’ Indeed, was it not that Paul might 
thus adapt his mode of presenting truth to all the diversified 
manifestations of human nature, that God in his providence so 
remarkably allied him to those three great nations, whose lan- 
guage, literature and religion, at the time of Christ, covered 
the world? Paul was a Jew. He belonged to the tribe of 
Benjamin, and after the straitest sect of his religion, he lived a 
Pharisee. But a Jew, Paul was also, by the felicitous cireum- 
stances of his birth,a Roman. Probably as a reward for some 
valuable service that his father had rendered the government, 
the right of Roman citizenship had been conferred upon the 
family. In his own language, “he was free-born.”” Moreover, 
with the language and literature of the Greeks, Paul was like- 
wise well acquainted. His native city was famous for its cul- 
tivation of Greek letters. Strabo says that the schools of 
Tarsus were second only to those of Athens and Alexandria, 
and although there is no proof that he ever formally entered 
them as a pupil, yet living in daily intercourse with such a 
population, his intellectual character and taste were necessarily 
essentially modified. By the circumstances of his birth and 
early training, Paul was thus, in character, a cosmopolitan. 
He was enabled to become all things to all men, and most 
wisely did he improve this gift. 
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In the itinerancy of this great man, whenever entering a city 
he designed there to proclaim the Gospel, he seems first to have 
studied the character of its inhabitants, and then to their pecu- 
liarities to have adapted, so far as he consistently could, all his 
public ministrations. In Jerusalem, for example, he was a 
Pharisee, punctilious in his observance of all the ceremonies of 
that sect. In Lystra he was a Jew, and took and circumcised 
Timotheus, that no Jewish whims or caprices might there impede 
the progress of the gospel. Among the tent-makers of Corinth, 
he became a tent-maker, “talked in their language, and sym- 
pathized in their pursuits ;’’ and among the mariners of the 
Adriatic, he became as one of them, introducing nautical 
phrases in his discourses: so that he might deliver them not 
only from temporal, but also from spiritual death. 

But we will be still more deeply impressed with the skillful 
manner in which the great apostle of the Gentiles varied his 
addresses, so as to conform them to his several auditors, should 
we take any two of his discourses, delivered under different 
circumstances, and seek to analyze them; should we contrast, 
for example, his sermon in the Synagogue of Antioch, in 
Pisidia, with his address before the Areopagus at Athens. In 
the one case his audience were Jews, in the other, Greeks. In 
the one he encountered Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes; in 
the other, Epicureans and Stoics. With the one, the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures were greatly venerated; with the other, of 
nothing were they so proud as of the writings of their own 
philosophers and poets. The two occasions were strikingly dif- 
ferent. Aside from the fact, that in both cases he was address- 
ing a company of lost men, there were between the two scarcely 
a point of similarity. And hence an equal diversity is appa- 
rent in Paul’s discourses. At Antioch he is a Christian Jew. 
He descants upon Jewish history. He quotes the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. He endeavors to prove that the Messiah 
whom he proclaimed, was the same ‘‘ whereto their own pro- 
phets bare witness ;”’ and having thus conciliated their feelings, 
and won their favorable attention, he proceeds in a bolder tone 
to declare the catholicity of Christ’s salvation, and the antithesis 
between the Gospel and the law. On Mars Hill, in Athens, 
he is “‘a polished Grecian debater.” To the heathen he be- 
comes a heathen. His very style is classical. He quotes 
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Cleanthus’ ode to Jupiter. He not only avoids the snare that 
had been laid for him, but “‘ uses the very difficulty of his posi- 
tion to make a road to the convictions of those who heard him. 
He does not say that into their Pantheon he is introducing new 
divinities, but gently draws his hearers away from polytheism, 
by telling them that he was making known the God whom they 
themselves were ignorantly endeavoring to worship. And with 
such inimitable grace and self-possession poured into their ears 
the truth as it is in Jesus, that we wonder not when, upon con- 
cluding his address, we read that ‘ Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
and a woman named Damaris, and others with them, clave unto 
him, and believed.’ ”’ 

But to complete the argument in favor of the importance in 
preaching of discriminating characters, there is still another 
point that should be briefly noticed, viz: the direct counsel in 
this particular of Christ and his apostles, to those who occupy 
the ministerial office. ‘‘ Therefore, every scribe,” said Christ, 
“which is instructed into the kingdom of heaven, is like unto 
a man that is an householder which bringeth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” As occasion demands, as sickness or 
calamity, or the wants of the household require, the head of a 
family brings out of his treasury, or place of deposit, what has 
at any time been laid up there; and so in the import of our 
Saviour’s language, should it be with his ministering servants ; 
laying up treasures of divine truth in their minds; “din- 
structed unto the kingdom of heaven,”’ they should distribute to 
the Church as she needs, bringing forth doctrines suited to the 
various circumstances of those who hear them. ‘“ Study” like- 
wise, says the apostle Paul, in writing to the youthful Timothy, 
“to show thyself approved unto God; a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed; rightly dividing the word of God.” The 
reference in the latter clause of this passage is either to a 
steward who makes a proper distribution to each one under his 
care of such things as their necessities require, or to a carver 
supplying food to the guests at a feast, and the idea is that the 
minister of Christ is to make a proper distribution of God’s 
word, adapting his instructions to the wants of his hearers, and 
giving to each that which will be best fitted to nourish their 
souls for heaven. 
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“Obey them,” also is the language of the same apostle in 
another of his epistles, “ who have the rule over you, and sub- 
mit yourselves, for they watch for your souls as they that must 
give account;” that is, they are constantly on the alert—as 
fowlers are for their prey—seeking opportunities to bring you 
to Christ. Moreover, ministers are called, in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, “‘ fishers of men,” and as “‘ their catching is not destruc- 
tion, but saving,” why, says Archbishop Leighton, “should 
they not use certain baits, and a great diversity of them?” 
Bunyan, in his rhyming apology for the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
only quaintly expands the idea that is naturally suggested by 
this similitude, when he says: 


You see the way the fisherman doth take 

To catch the fish ; what engines doth he make, 
Behold how he engageth all his wits ; 

Also his snares, lines, angles, hooks and nets. 
Yet fish there be that neither hook nor line, 
Nor snare, nor net, nor engine can make thine ; 
They must be groped for, and be tickled too, 
Or they will not be catch’d whate’er you do. 


How exceedingly expressive likewise on this point are those 
words of the apostle Jude, that we have in this Article already 
quoted, “And of some have compassion, making a difference ; 
and others save with fear, pulling them out of the fire.” 
The Apostle had in the context been speaking of those who 
in the last time should walk after their own ungodly lusts; 
who should be seduced into error or sin, and he is now in- 
structing his brethren how, toward these, they should demean 
themselves. Great prudence and a regard to their different 
circumstances—such is the import of his language,—should be 
employed. “Of some have compassion,” &c.; that is, to employ 
the paraphrase of Dr. Guyse, “some that have been stag- 
gered, and in a measure drawn aside, through their own inad- 
vertence, ignorance and weakness, you should treat with all 
tenderness, meekness, condescension, and with a friendly and 
compassionate concern to recover them. But others that 
have gone further lengths, and seem to be obstinate and hard- 
ened, ye ought to deal more sharply with, by faithfully setting 
before them their guilt and danger, the awful threatenings of 
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God’s Word and the dreadful wrath and ruin to which they are 
exposed.”’ * 

Such are some of the arguments in proof of the importance in 
preaching of discriminating characters. We cannot close this 
Article without briefly indicating a few of the practical truths 
which its discussion suggests. And foremost among these is the 
importance to every minister of Christ of a deep and thorough 
acquaintance with human nature. Forno man can discriminate 
in the use of means, wisely adapt himself to the almost endless 
varieties of character that compose his audience, unless he is 
acquainted with men, knows how they may best be influenced, 
understands the anatomy of the heart, so that he may at any 
time touch the hidden springs of feeling and action. The 
oracle pronounced Socrates the wisest of all men living because 
he judiciously made choice of human nature for the object of 
his thoughts; and it was certainly a felicitous circumstance 
among the old Greeks and one that may explain the perfection 
to which they carried the art of persuasion, that travel was re- 
garded by them as essential to the completion of a public edu- 
cation. Yet, shut up in his study, enjoying but few opportu- 
nities of mingling with the world, and then only when the 
world is attired in its holyday dress, it must be conceded 
that the knowledge of the servants of Christ is generally here 
very limited, that they are often better acquainted with the 
dead than the living, and are more conversant with books than 
with men. Advocates are greatly superior in this form of 
knowledge to divines, and hence, in their efforts to persuade 
men, they are often more successful. Without, therefore, 
subtracting a moment from the time devoted to the prayerful 
study of God’s Word and the great truths it reveals, it may, we 
think, well be questioned whether more attention should not by 
the minister of Christ be given to a careful observation of men. 
Whitefield, who has been called the “ moral Kemble of his 
age,’ and who could so adapt himself to the diverse condition 
of his auditors, that while, in the language of Isaac Taylor, 
“the white furrows on their sooty faces told that Kingswood 
colliers were weeping, the quivering of the ostrich plume be- 
spoke its elegant wearer’s deep emotion,” was accustomed for 


* Guyse’s Paraphrase, vol. vi. 187. 
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many years regularly to attend the English assizes, and without 
advising a literal imitation of his conduct, the end which he 
thus sought to attain is certainly worthy of every minister 
of Christ. His eyes and ears should always be open to learn 
something of human nature. He should not see two men in 
earnest debate, or watch the motions and intonations of chil- 
dren, or observe the graceful manners and motions of those 
with whom he associates only the ideas of beauty and grace, 
without obtaining some hints upon the art of persuading men, 
as Handel is said to have caught the idea of one of his grand 
oratorios by hearing a blacksmith’s hammer ringing on an 
anvil. 

And in this connection we cannot refrain from expressing 
our high approbation of the growing custom among our theolo- 
gical students of spending a portion of each Seminary year in 
colporteur labor. This presages well for the practical efficiency 
of the rising ministry of the Church. It is the climax of a 
theological course. 

In what an affecting light likewise does the theme we have 
been discussing bid us look upon the difficulties that environ 
the ministerial office. 

Take any Christian congregation and observe the almost in- 
finite varieties of character that compose it. Notice that dif- 
ference which is the result of natural temperament, and that 
which arises from a disparity of age, condition, education, and 
that likewise which springs from a different measure of divine 
grace. Observe among those still unmoved by God’s Spirit, 
some entirely careless, others manfully striving against tempta- 
tion and struggling toward the light ; some steeped in sin and 
loving the ways of iniquity, others moral and unblamable in life 
and “not far from the kingdom of heaven” —and then remember- 
ing that it is the duty of the minister to enter into the particu- 
lar circumstances of each and every one of these, and give to 
all that instruction which they need: who, we are ready to 
exclaim—who is sufficient for these things! Called to speak 
the most awful sentences that human lips can utter, and sen- 
tences that must sweep over the heart either as a cheering, 
refreshing breeze, or as a desolating tornado, tearing and 
heaving the soul, how difficult the task of so uttering them 
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as never to comfort, save when the soul’s grief should be as- 
suaged, and never to alarm, save when fearfulness is needed. 

But one thought more remains; and it is the same to which 
we are finally brought by almost every view that we can take 
of the great subject of preaching Christ, viz., the importance 
of personal experimental piety to the efficient discharge of the 
duties of the ministry. A sanctified heart is the fountain of 
all true pulpit power. Those burning thoughts which enkindle 
a fire in the souls of the hearers, emanate from lips that have 
themselves been touched from on high. If a man has never 
experienced the wormwood and the gall of transgression, and 
knows nothing of the blessedness of those whose iniquities are 
forgiven, and whose transgressions are healed; if from the 
depths he has never cried unto God for help, and from the 
horrible pit has never felt the uplifting of God’s almighty 
hand—how can he discriminate between the different classes of 
his hearers, and as a faithful steward of the mysteries of God 
give to each his portion in due season? He can indeed preach 
the ethics of Christianity, and the philosophy of religion, and 
present its doctrines in their abstract form and relations; but 
to set home the truths of inspiration to the hearts of men, each 
in its proper place and time, is a task that he is utterly unable 
to perform. This can be accomplished alone by him, who has 
an experience of man’s lost condition and of his salvation by 
Christ, and who possesses that irrepressible desire for the sal- 
vation of others which is born alone of the Spirit. 

Preaching, to be nicely discriminating as to character, must 
be deeply experimental. When the Shunamite’s child died, 
Elisha sent his servant Gehazi to the house, and bade him lay 
his staff upon the child’s face ; but it was in vain. The prophet 
had to go himself and to come into personal contact with the 
child, mouth to mouth, eyes to eyes, hands to hands, before 
the flesh grew warm, and it came to life. It is so with the 
minister of Christ. He cannot expect to do his work by a 
cold and distant application of the truth. No; his own living 
heart must be felt to be in actual contact with the dead in 
trespasses and sins, before its flesh will begin to warm, and 
he will see it reviving and living again. 

VoL. vI.—15 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1857. 


THE Sixty-third General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church was held in the Second Church in Cleveland, Ohio, be- 
ginning on May 21st. It was opened with a sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Hickox, Vice President of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., the last Moderator, from Ex. xvii. 11, 12, 13. 
The sermon has been kindly furnished by Dr. Hickok for this 
Number of the Review. 

The Rev. Dr. Fisuer, of Cincinnati, was chosen Moderator, 
and the Rev. George DUFFIELD, Jr., of Philadelphia, and 
Rev. F. R. Gray, of Kentucky, Clerks. 

This was considerably the largest Assembly which has sat 
since the division, 125 ministers, 100 ruling elders, and 4 dele- 
gates being present, making in all 229. 


New Sywnops. 


The first business of the Assembly that was matured, was a 
report from the Committee on the Polity of the Church, re- 
commending the formation of two new Synods, which was 
unanimously adopted. The three Presbyteries of Milwaukee, 
Fox River and Columbus, in the State of Wisconsin, attached 
to the Synod of Peoria in Illinois, were, at the request of that 
Synod, formed into the Synop oF WisconsIN. 

At the request of the Presbytery of San Francisco, that 
Presbytery was divided, and two new Presbyteries, SIERRA 
Nevapa and San Joss, were constituted, and the three Pres- 
byteries were formed into the SyNop or ALTA CALIFORNIA. 


Cuurcu ERECTION. 


The Trustees of the Church Erection Fund reported that the 
whole number of Churches aided during the year was 55, and 
the total amount disbursed was $19,343. The number of 
donations was 12, and the average amount, $191. The loans 
amount to 43, and their average is $396. 
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This gives a very favorable view of the condition of the fund. 
Our readers will remember that it amounts to $100,000. The 
loans being made without interest for three years, two years 
will elapse with but few returns to the treasury. It is best, 
therefore, that the disbursements be not too rapid, so that funds 
may always be in hand to meet pressing claims. It is worthy 
of notice, too, that the maximum of loans being $500, the aver- 
age is $396. 

The following is the report of the Committee of the Assem- 
bly, which was unanimously adopted : 


The Committee on Church Extension presented a report in reference to 
the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Church Erection Fund, 
which was adopted, and is as follows: 

The Standing Committee on Church Extension, having examined the 
Report of the Trustees of the Church Erection Fund, recommend the adop- 
tion of the following report : 

We see in the statements which are given by the Trustees of the Church 
Erection Fund, abundant evidence that this Fund, according to the pre- 
sent plan of distribution, must prove a means of incalculable good to our 
missionary churches. We find, thus far, no reason to doubt that the most 
sanguine hopes of the contributors to this Fund will be fully realized. 

In consequence of important changes in the relations of our Synods, 
since the first apportionment of the Fund was made, it is found expe- 
dient to vary the apportionment, at least for the ensuing year, so as to 
allow 

To the Synod of Utica, 2 per cent. of the Fund. 


a - Geneva, 2 per cent. 

ss “s Genesee, 2 per cent. 

a “ Onondaga, 23 per cent. 

ae ‘ New York and New Jersey, 3 per cent. 
as ‘ Indiana, 4 per cent. 

6 “ Wabash, 4 per cent. 

= ee Peoria, 6 per cent. 

66 cs Wisconsin, 6 per cent. 

s Iowa, 8 per cent. 

: sg Missouri, 2 per cent. 

* es Kentucky, 2 per cent. 

“ a Alta California, 7 per cent. 


To render the security for loans in all cases satisfactory, the Trustees 
are hereby authorized, to require that the churches on which they take 
mortgages shall be kept insured, whenever they may deem this precaution 
necessary. 

The following Trustees, whose term of office expires at the present 
time, are hereby nominated to serve for the term of three years: Rev. 
Asa D. Smith, D.D., Rev. James W. McLane, D.D., and Norman White. 
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EpvucatTion CoMMITTEE. 


The report of the Permanent Committee on Education was 
presented by the Secretary, Rev. Thornton A. Mills, D. D., 
and referred to the Standing Committee on the subject. The 
Chairman, Dr. ConpitT, subsequently presented the following 
report, which was read item by item, and unanimously adopt- 
ed. Now that the system of the Committee is fully inaugurated, 
we hope it will be cordially sustained, and become increasingly 
efficient : 


The Standing Committee, to whom was referred the Report of the Per- 
manent Committee on Education for the Ministry, respectfully report, re- 
commending the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, 1. The General Assembly recognizes, with gratitude to God, 
the organization of the Permanent Committee on Education for the Min- 
istry, and the appointment of a General Secretary, Rev. Thornton A. 
Mills, D.D., who has entered on the duties of his office; also, the fact that 
the Report of the Committee presents and enforces the foundation prin- 
ciples of this work, especially in its relation to Churches and Presbyte- 
ries. 

Resolved, 2. The Assembly, deeply impressed with the importance of a 
plan of action, which shall develop the resources of the whole Church, 
and bring each section of the Church to the work of training its own 
ministry, adopts the arrangement recommended in the Report of the 
Permanent Committee, with some additicns and alterations, in the follow- 
ing form: 

1. It is the duty of the Church, in obedience to the Saviour’s last com- 
mund to preach the Gospel to every creature, to give constant and becom- 
ing attention to the increase of the Ministry. 

2. The Presbyterian Church, in its Congregations, Sessions, Presbyter- 
ies, Synods, and General Assembly, possesses a superior system of means 
for conducting this work in a most successful manner. 

3. It is particularly desirable, that each Presbytery should make the 
subject of the Ministry a topic of serious consideration in its stated meet- 
ings, at least once every year; and adopt arrangements, to have present- 
ed to the churches, through their own ministers as far as possible, the 
wants of our Church, our country, and the world, in this respect ; to press 
on young men their duty to give themselves to this work ; on parents their 
obligation to dedicate their children to it, and train them for it; and on 
individual churches their privilege and duty, to see that all their sons, 
who give promise of suitable qualifications for the ministry, are sought 
out and encouraged to enter it; to make adequate provision for the edu- 
cation of all such, as are in circumstances to need their aid, and wh» 
show by their characters and improvement that they are worthy of it; 
and to see that in each church an annual collection is made in behalf of 
this cause. 
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4. It is important, that the claims of the Christian ministry on pious 
young men, in a course of education, should be publicly presented once 
every year in all the Colleges within our bounds; and it is recommended 
that the General Secretary, in connection with the officers in these insti- 
tutions, secure the performance of this service. 

5. While the General Assembly does not design to interfere with the 
action of separate Churches and Presbyteries, or the combined action of 
a number of them in their synodical capacity, it decidedly recommends 
its Permanent Committee as the bond of union and medium of codpera- 
tion in this work ; and it is hereby urged on each Presbytery and Synod, 
whether codperating or not with that Committee, to forward, through its 
Stated Clerk, to said Permanent Committee, at some time in the munth of 
April in each year, a full report of its doings, in reply to such questions 
as may be proposed to it; and the information so given shall be embodied 
in the Annual Report of the Committee to the General Assembly. 

6. Each Presbytery, designing to codperate with the Permanent Com- 
mittee, shall appoint annually a Standing Committee on Education for the 
Ministry, whose duty it shall be, to examine and recommend, in the vaca- 
tion of the Presbytery, such young men as require assistance from the 
funds at the disposal of the Permanent Committee; and to exercise over 
them such pastoral supervision as may be possible, while they are prose- 
cuting their studies. And all such Committees are hereby enjoined, to 
give strict attention to the rules prescribed by the Permanent Committee, 
in any recommendation which they may make, so as to avert dishonor 
from this enterprise of the Church, and avoid the waste and misapplica- 
tion of its funds. 

7. Every Presbytery, codperating with the Permanent Committee by 
presenting the subject to its churches annually, and taking collections to 
be paid to the general tréasury, shall be entitled, as far as the means 
placed at the disposal of that Committee will allow, to receive aid for all 
candidates for the ministry under its care, however much the appropria- 
tions to them may exceed the contributions of such Presbytery. 

8. It is recommended to all the churches so to arrange their contribu- 
tions to benevolent operations, that the uniform time for that in behalf of 
Education for the ministry shall be the Sabbath preceding, or succeeding, 
the last Thursday in February in each year, the day of the Annual Con- 
cert of Prayer for Colleges. 

9. As it is desirable that this cause should assume a prominent and per- 
manent place in the contributions of the churches, it is recommended, to 
those whom Providence has favored with means, to endow temporary 
scholarships, by the contribution of the requisite sum each year to assist 
a student through his theological course; or the contribution of such a 
sum each year to assist one through his literary and theological course ; 
or by the establishment of permanent scholarships by donations or lega- 
cies, under the management of the Permanent Committee ; and, to afford 
facility and security in doing this, the Permanent Committee are hereby 
directed, to apply to the Legislature of the State of New York for a suit- 
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able act of incorporation. And, until such act is obtained, individuals 
designing permanent gifts or legacies, are requested to place them ia 
the legal charge of the Trustees of the Presbyterian House in Philadel- 
phia, for the use of the Permanent Committee on Education for the Min- 
istry. 

10. The General Assembly would not claim any authority over the in- 
stitutions where our ministry are educated; but it is hereby requested of 
the Faculties,of the Union and Auburn Theological Seminaries in New 
York, of Lane Seminary near Cincinnati, and Maryville Seminary in 
Tennessee, and of any other similar institutions hereafter established, to 
furnish the General Assembly each year, through its Permanent Commit- 
tee on Education for the Ministry, with a written statement of their con- 
dition, advantages, and prospects, the names of their Professors, the or- 
dinary yearly expenses, and any other matters of general interest to the 
Church, to be read to the Assembly, and published as an appendix to the 
Annual Report of the said Committee ; and the General Secretary is here- 
by charged, with the duty of presenting this request annually to said Fa- 
culties, in time to receive their written reports before the meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

Resolved, 3. This General Assembly approves the rules, adopted by the 
Permanent Committee, for aiding young men in their preparatory studies 
for the ministry, with some alterations, as fitted to prevent the introduc- 
tion of incompetent and unworthy men to this office, and at the same time 
to afford suitable encouragement to those whose piety and talents give pro- 
mise of usefulness. When any alterations are made in these Rules the 
Permanent Committee are requested to report the same to the General 
Assembly. 


PLAN FOR AIDING BENEFICIARIES. 


1. Each applicant for assistance shall present a certificate of recom- 
mendation from a Presbytery, (or its Standing Committee on Education, ) 
stating, that he has been in the communion of the church at least one 
year, and that he has been carefully examined as to his experimental 
piety, his motives for desiring the sacred office, his attachment to the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church, his general habits, his prudence, his 
talents, his studies, his gifts for public speaking, his need of assistance, 
his disposition to do all in his power to sustain himself and his willing- 
ness to observe the rules of the Committee. Such certiticate must also 
state, whether the candidate is in his Academic, Collegiate, or Theological 
course, and the amount requisite to carry him through the first year. 

2. While it is highly desirable, that all who receive assistance should 
be under the supervision of the Presbyteries to which they would natur- 
ally belong, and should be recommended by them, yet if, owing to the 
present position of the Education cause, or other important reasons, a 
Presbyterial certificate cannot be obtained, it may, at the option of the 
Permanent Committee, be substituted by a certificate of the same im- 
port, from any Examining Committee, appointed by them for such pur- 
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pose at any educational institution where the student is pursuing his 
course. 

3. The amount granted to any applicant shall not, unless in very pecu- 
liar circumstances, exceed one hundred dollars for the Academie, one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars for the Collegiate, and one hundred and forty for 
the Theological course per annum, to be paid in quarterly installments 
upon the return of schedules to be filled up by the student, and his 
instructors, and the approbation of the same by the Permanent Com- 
mittee. 

4, Each applicant shall give a receipt or acknowledgment to the Treas- 
urer, for the amount which from time to time he may receive, promising 
to repay the same with interest, if he fail to enter upon the work of the 
ministry within a reasonable time, or turn aside to any secular pursuit ; 
unless the Presbytery to which he belongs shall certify, that there are 
good reasons for his relinquishing the active duties of the office, and re- 
commend the canceling of the obligation. 

5. Individuals receiving aid shall be under the pastoral supervision 
of the Presbyteries recommending them, and also of the General Secre- 
tary of the Permanent Committee ; and will be expected to undergo re- 
newed examination on passing from one grade of their general course to 
another. 

6. No payment shall be made in advance. 

7. As the appropriations of the Committee are made on the principle 
of helping those who help themselves, and are insufficient for the entire 
support of a student, it is expected, that the student and his friends will 
make all proper exertions to assist in defraying the expense of his edu- 
cation. 

8. Each student aided is required to pursue a thorough course of study 
preparatory to a three years’ course of Theological studies, unless the 
Permanent Committee, and the Presbytery under whose care he is, in the 
exercise of a wise diserction, shall decide that his circumstances require 
that his studies shall be abbreviated. 

9. When any student shall tind it necessary to relinquish study for a 
time, to teach, or otherwise increase his means of support, he shall first 
obtain the consent of the Permanent Committee; and, if he shall not be 
absent from study more than three months, his appropriations will be con- 
tinued; but if longer, they will be discontinued, or continued in part, ac- 
cording to circumséances. 

10. When a student has ceased, for a period longer than a year, to re- 
ceive assistance from the Committee, he shall be required to produce new 
testimonials before his name can be restored to the roll. 

11. When the official relation between a student and the Committee 
ceases, or is about to cease, he is required to notify the General Secretary 
of the fact, stating the reason. 

12. The reception of an appropriation, by a student, shall be considered 
as expressing a promise, to comply with all the rules and regulations of 
the Committee. 
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13. If at any time there be discovered in any student such defect in 
capacity, diligence, prudence, and especially in piety, as would render his 
introduction into the ministry a doubtful measure, it shall be considered 
the sacred duty of the Committee to withdraw their appropriations. Stu- 
dents shall also cease to receive assistance, when their health shall become 
such as to unfit them for study, and for the work of the ministry ; when 
they are manifestly improvident, and contract debts without reasonable 
prospects of payment; when they marry; when they receive the assist- 
ance of any other Educational Committee; when they fail to make the 
regular returns; or cease, by change of circumstances, to need aid. 

14. As all intellectual acquisitions are comparatively of little value 
without the cultivation of piety, it is expected and required of every can- 
didate, to pay special attention to the practical duties of religion; such 
as reading the Scriptures, secret prayer and meditation; to attend upon 
religious meetings on the Sabbath, and during the week; to endeavor to 
promote the salvation of others; and to exhibit at all times a pious and 
consistent example. 

Resolved, 4. While the Assembly feels the importance of a thorough 
organization of the Church, for the accomplishment of the work of Min- 
isterial Education, it is at the same time deeply convinced that success 
will not attend the enterprise, unless the earnest efforts of its friends are 
united with prayer to God, that, by the abundant outpouring of the Spirit, 
the life of the Church may be made more vigorous, and large numbers of 
the youth of our land be converted to Christ. 

Resolved, 5. The General Assembly recommends the observance of the 
last Thursday in February as a day of prayer for the blessing of God on 
our various institutions of learning. 

Resolved, 6. That the election to fill the vacancies in the Permanent 
Committee be the first order of the day for Friday morning, and that the 
election be by ballot. 

Resolved, 7. That the Report of the Permanent Committee be published 
under their direction, and circulated through all the churches. 

. The same Committee reported the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the memorial of the Presbytery of Iowa City, on the sub- 
ject of Christian Education, asking the General Assembly, through its 
Permanent Committee on Education for the Ministry, to aid in erecting 
Academies and Collegiate Institutions, he referred to that Committee, 
with instructions to consider and extend aid at their discretion during the 
year; and to report to the next General Assembly. 

The same Committee also reported the following preamble and resolu- 
tion, viz: 

Communications have been laid before the Standing Committee on 
Education, in relation to Ashmun Institute, in Pennsylvania, asking 
an expression of opinion by this Assembly in favor of its design. It 
is a seminary for the education of colored young men. It embraces a 
classical and theological training, especially fitting those trained to labor 
in Africa. 
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Testimonials are furnished, in reference to the excellent character of the 
Principal, and the success attending the first quarter of instruction. It is 
the judgment of the Committee, that the object is good, and this Assembly 
may express an opinion favorable to the general object. 

They recommend the adoption of the following : 

Resolved, That this General Assembly regard with favor the Ashmun 
Institute, lately established in Pennsylvania, which is designed to give a 
thorough classical and theological education to colored young men of piety, 
and thus fit them, as teachers and preachers of the Gospel, to promote the 
highest good of the African race. 


SLAVERY. 


On this subject we confine ourselves, as in former years, to 
a recital of history, without remarks of our own. 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures presented, on Mon- 
day, May 25th, a report, adopted unanimously, in answer to 
various Memorials upon the subject of Slavery. The report 
was accepted and ordered to be printed. The discussion com- 
menced on this report on Tuesday afternoon, May 26th. On 
Wednesday and Thursday morning the subject of Education 
was considered. On Thursday afternoon the subject of Slavery 
was resumed and continued on Friday, Saturday morning, 
Monday afternoon and evening, and Tuesday morning and 
afternoon, when the report was postponed, and a substitute in- 
troduced. The report was as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF BILLS AND OVERTURES. 


The Committee on Bills and Overtures would report to the General 
Assembly, that twenty-seven Memorials have been placed in their hands 
on the subject of slavery. These memorials came from the following lo- 
calities: Ohio, eleven; Illinois, five; Indiana, three; Michigan, two; 
Towa, one ; Wisconsin, one ; New York, three; Pennsylvania, one; Mis- 
sissippi, one. They show that so strong a feeling exists on this subject 
as to make it proper that the Assembly should express its views in regard 
to it. 

The opinions of the Presbyterian Church in respect to slavery are on 
record. Had there been no impression on the minds of our churches, 
that opinions different from those formerly held are now maintained and 
defended among our people, there might have seemed to be little occasion 
to do more than to refer to the recorded views of the General Assembly, 
and to its uniform current of testimony on this subject. But as it appears 
that such opinions exist, the Assembly hereby re-affirm the views hereto- 
fore set forth as to the character of slavery. 

It also appears from the papers sent up to this Assembly, that an im- 
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pression is wide-spread that it is now held and taught within the bounds 
of the Presbyterian Church that the system of slavery is right in this 
sense, that it stands in all respects upon the same basis with the natural 
relations which the Almighty has established, such as those of parent 
and child, and husband and wife, that of consequence it is a desirable 
system of itself and ought to be perpetuated. 

In relation to this matter, the General Assembly would remark, that 
these opinions are to be carefully distinguished from another class of 
sentiments which we believe to prevail extensively among our Southern 
brethren. They are such as these: That the system of slavery is emi- 
nently undesirable, and fraught with many evils ; that the relation is to 
be continued no longer than the best interests of both master and slave 
imperatively require it; that good citizens should labor earnestly and 
constantly for a system of emancipation in the State, and individual 
Christians should seek to be delivered from all connection with slavery as 
soon as possible; that freedom is the natural and proper condition of all 
men, so soon as that freedom can be properly enjoyed and preserved ; 
that slaves should, during the unfortunate continuance of this undesirable 
condition be instructed and elevated as far as possible ; that the relations 
among slaves of husband and wife, parent and child, and church member 
should be held as sacred as those among masters, and that the great 
law of Christian love should in all ways pervade and animate the designs 
of Christian masters, so constituted by the providence of God. 

The Assembly consider these two sets of opinions as widely and irre- 
concilably opposed to each other. The first class are clearly opposed to 
both the principles of humanity and the teachings of the Holy Scriptures. 
When ‘the Almighty establishes relations which are in any degree irre- 
sponsible to human authority, such as those of husband and wife, parent 
and child, he guards them by an affection so tender, that the erring is 
generally on the side of over-indulgence rather than rigidness. In this 
affection of the husband and father, the wife and child have a safeguard 
which is much more effective than any which human law could give. Not 
so with the relation of autocrat in the State, or master in private life. 
The subject and servant need the protection of law; a law which will 
recognize every right of humanity. This Assembly can never consent to 
the idea that under the teachings of our Redeemer, and the increasing 
lights of the Holy Spirit’s influence, slavery ought to be perpetual. Such 
opinions are contrary alike to the Revelation of God, and the moral sense 
of Christendom. 

As one of the Presbyteries—that of Lexington South—has sent a memo- 
rial to this Assembly, in which they declared that a number of ministers 
and church-members hold slaves, believing it to be “ right,” without add- 
ing any limitation or qualification to the expression, the Assembly freely 
declare their entire disapproval and condemnation of such a principle. 

But with those brethren who hold the second class of opinions to which 
we have referred, the Assembly do not hesitate to declare their kind sym- 
pathy. They would treat them precisely as the Apostles treated warm- 
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hearted primitive Christians in the same circumstances. The Apostles 
never taught that slavery was on a level with the natural relations ; they 
never countenanced the idea that it ought to be perpetuated ; but they 
bore with it for a time; they inculeated principles which were calculated 
to raise servants by the power of faith, knowledge, and holiness, to a fit- 
ness to exercise all the functions of freemen; they exhorted masters to 
give to their servants that which is just and equal; they endeavored to 
fill the heart of the master with tender sympathy, so that he should desire 
emancipation, and effect it as soon as possible. So do we feel towards 
our brethren, whose opinions and practice come under our second classi- 
fication. We would help and not hinder them ; we would encourage and 
not discourage them; and we would labor along with them in every wise 
and suitable effort to remove this great evil from among men. 


On Tuesday evening a motion was made and seconded to 
postpone the further consideration of the substitute. On this 
motion the previous question was ordered, and the substitute 
was postponed. This is the paper introduced by Mr. CurLer, 
of Ohio. The vote on postponing was, yeas 94, nays 84. The 
paper was as follows : 


MR. CUTLER’S PAPER. 


The General Assembly, in view of the memorials presented, and under 
a deep sense of their responsibility to God and the Church, feel called 
upon to take the following action : 

We do hereby explicitly condemn the doctrine that slavery is sanc- 
tioned by the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as a fundamental 
error, with which we havé no sympathy or fellowship. 

And whereas, the Presbytery of Lexington South, has forwarded to 
this Assembly a memorial containing the fullowing words : 

“There are ministers of this Presbytery who are slaveholders—holding 
slaves under the belief that according to the Bible it is right—and also 
nearly all the ruling elders in the churches under the care of the Pres- 
tery are slaveholders, believing it to be, according to the Old and New 
Testament Scripture, right; while a large majority of the members who 
are property holders are slaveholders, believing that it is right;” and 
while offering no qualifying explanations of their language, the Pres- 
bytery have assumed the responsibility of sustaining such ministers and 
elders in their position. Therefore, 

This Assembly is constrained in the exercise of its power of reproving, 
warning and bearing testimony against error in doctrine, or immorality 
in practice in any Church, Presbytery or Synod, to disapprove and con- 
demn the position which is assumed by the Presbytery of Lexington 
South, as one which is not only unscriptural, but utterly opposed to the 
long established and often expresed convictions of our Church, and cal- 
culated to mar its peace, and seriously hinder its prosperity, as well as 
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to bring reproach upon our holy religion, and this Assembly does hereby 
call on the Presbytery of Lexington South to review and rectify their 
position, and in case the Presbytery shall neglect to comply with the 
request, the Synod of Mississippi are directed to take cognizance of the 
case at the earliest opportunity. 


Another paper was then introduced by Dr. ALLEN, of Lane 
Seminary, Ohio, as follows: 


DR. ALLEN’S PAPER. 


The General Assembly, in the memorials before them of the present 
relations to the Church to the subject of slavery, feel called upon to make 
the following exposition of principle and duty. 

We consider the holding and treating of human beings as property; 
according to the spirit and design of the slave laws in the Southern States 
of our country, as clearly involving the sin of oppression. 

The elements and ordinary developments of this sin are such as the 
following : 

1. The withholding from man, without unavoidable necessity, of the 
natural right of personal liberty. 

2. The neglect of appropriate efforts to deliver the slave as speedily as 
practicable from the painful liabilities to which he is exposed while still 
held in legal bondage. 

3. The exaction of services without any just or adequate com- 
pensation. 

4, The buying or selling of slaves for gain. 

5. The separation of families and the practical abrogation of the mar- 
riage relation. 

6. The exercise of cruelty toward slaves in the infliction of punish- 
ment, and the laying on of grievous burdens. 

7. Neglect of the spiritual interest of the slave, and especially of that 
careful instruction in the Word of God, to which he is entitled. 

Any one of these facts involves, in our judgment, a breach of the great 
requirement, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” We do not, 
indeed, pronounce a sentence of indiscriminate condemnation upon all our 
brethren who are unfortunately connected with the system of slavery. 
We tenderly sympathize with all those who deplore the evil, and are 
honestly doing all in their power for the present well-being of their slaves, 
and for their complete emancipation. We would aid and not embarrass 
such brethren. And yet, in the language of the General Assembly of 
1818, we would “‘ earnestly warn them against unduly extending the plea 
of necessity ; against making it a cover for the love and practice of sla- 
very, or a pretence for not using efforts that are lawful and practicable 
to extinguish this evil.” 

The Presbyterian Church in these United States has ever maintained the 
views which are here expressed on this subject, from her very infancy 
down to the present time, as clearly appears from her testimonies in 
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1787, 1818, 1846, 1849, and 1850. And it is with deep grief that we 
now discover that a portion of the Church at the South has so far departed 
from the established doctrines of the Church in relation to slavery, as to 
maintain that “it is an ordinance of God,” and that the system of sla- 
very existing in these United States is scriptural and right. Against this 
new and alarming doctrine we feel constrained to bear our solemn testi- 
mony. It is at war with the whole spirit and tenor of the Gospel of love 
and good-will, as well as abhorrent to the conscience of the Christian 
world. We can have no sympathy or fellowship with it; and we exhort 
all our people to eschew it as a serious and pernicious error. 

We are especially pained by the fact that the Presbytery of Lexington 
South have given official notice to us that a number of ministers and 
ruling elders, as well as many Church members in their connection, hold 
slaves “from principle” and “of choice,” “ believing it to be according 
to the Bible, right,” and have, without any qualifying explanation, 
assumed the responsibility of sustaining such ministers, elders and 
Church members in their position. We deem it our duty, in the exer- 
cise of our constitutional authority, “to bear testimony against error in 
doctrine or immorality in practice in any Church, Presbytery or Synod,” 
to disapprove and earnestly condemn the position which has been thus 
assumed hy the Presbytery of Lexington South, as one which is utterly 
opposed to the established convictions of the Presbyterian Church, and 
must operate to mar its peace and seriously hinder its prosperity, as well 
as bring reproach on our holy religion; and we do hereby call on that 
Presbytery to review and correct their position. Such doctrines and 
practice cannot be permanently tolerated in the Presbyterian Church. 
May they speedily melt away under the illuminating and mellowing 
influence of the Gospel and grace of God our Saviour. 

In conclusion, the Assembly call the attention of the Publication Com- 
mittee to this subject, and recommend the publication in a convenient 
form, of the entire testimony of the Presbyterian Church, touching this 
subject, at the earliest practical period. 


The next morning Mr. Kenpatt, of New York, moved to 
amend the substitute. The previous question was again ordered 
and the paper, as amended, was adopted as follows: 


The General Assembly, in view of the memorials before them and of the 
present relations of the Church to the subject of Slavery, feel called upon 
to make the following exposition of principle and duty. 

The Presbyterian Church in these United States has, from the begin- 
ning, maintained an attitude of decided opposition to the institution of 
Slavery. 

The Synod of New York and Philadelphia, in 1787, two years before 
the organization of the General Assembly, declared that they did “highly 
approve of the general principles in favor of universal liberty that prevail 
in America, and the interest which many of the States have taken in pro- 
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moting the abolition of Slavery ;” and did “recommend it to all their 
people, to use the most prudent measures, consistent with the interest and 
state of civil society in the parts where they live, to procure eventually 
the final abolition of Slavery in America.” 

In 1793, while the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church was in pro- 
cess of formation and publication, the action of the Synod, just referred 
to, was approved by the General Assembly and republished by its order. 

The Assembly of 1815 declared, “that, although in some sections of 
our country, under certain circumstances, the transfer of slaves may be 
unavoidable, yet they consider the buying and selling of slaves by way of 
traffic, and all undue severity in the management of them, as inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Gospel. And they recommend it to the Presbyteries 
and Sessions under their care, tv make use of all prudent measures to 
prevent such shameful and unrighteous conduct.” 

The Assembly of 1815 “ expressed their regret, that the Slavery of the 
Africans and of their descendants still continues in so many places, and 
even among those within the pale of the Church ;” and called particular 
attention to the action of 1795, with respect to the buying and selling of 
slaves. 

In 1818, the Assembly unanimously adopted a report on this subject, 
prepared by Dr. Green of Philadelphia, Dr. Baxter of Virginia, and Mr. 
Burgess of Ohio, of which the following is a part: 

“We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of the human race 
by another as a gross violation of the most precious and sacred rights of 
human nature; as utterly inconsistent with the law of God, which re- 
quires us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and as totally irreconcilable 
with the spirit and principle of the Gospel of Christ, which enjoin, that 
‘all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.’ Slavery creates a paradox in the moral system ; it exhibits 
rational, accountable, and immortal beings in such circumstances as 
scarcely to leave them the power of moral action. It exhibits them as 
dependent on the will of others, whether they shall receive religious in- 
struction ; whether they shall know and worship the true God; whether 
they shall enjoy the ordinances of the Gospel; whether they shall perform 
the duties and cherish the endearments of husbands and wives, parents 
and children, neighbors and friends; whether they shall preserve their 
chastity and purity, or regard the dictates of justice and humanity. Such 
are some of the consequences of Slavery—consequences not imaginary, 
but which connect themselves with its very existence. The evils to which 
the slave is always exposed often take place in fact, and in their very 
worst degree and form; and where all of them do not take place, as we 
rejoice to say that in many instances, through the influence of the prin- 
ciples of humanity and religion on the minds of masters, they do not— 
still the slave is deprived of his natural right, degraded as a human being, 
and exposed to the danger of passing into the hands of a master, who may 
inflict upon him all the hardships and injuries which inhumanity and 
avarice may suggest. 
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“ From this view of the consequences resulting from the practice, into 
which Christian people have most inconsistently fallen, of enslaving a 
portion of their brethren of mankind—for God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth—it is manifestly the duty 
of all Christians who enjoy the light of the present day, when the incon- 
sistency of Slavery, both with the dictates of humanity and religion, has 
been demonstrated and is generally seen and acknowledged, to use their 
honest, earnest, and unwearied endeavors to correct the errors of former 
times, and as speedily as possible to efface this blot on our holy religion, 
and to obtain the complete abolition of Slavery throughout Christendom, 
and if possible throughout the world.” 

The Assembly also recommended “to all the members of our religious 
denomination, not only to permit but to facilitate and encourage the in- 
struction of their slaves in the principles and duties of the Christian reli- 
gion ;” and added: ‘“ We enjoin it on all Church Sessions and Presby- 
teries, under the care of this Assembly, to discountenance, and, as far as 
possible, to prevent, all cruelty of whatever kind in the treatment of 
slaves ; especially the cruelty of separating husband and wife, parents 
and children, and that which consists in selling slaves to those who will 
either themselves deprive these unhappy people of the blessings of the 
Gospel, or who will transport them to places where the Gospel is not 
proclaimed, or where it is forbidden to slaves to attend upon its insti- 
tutions.” 

The foregoing testimonials, on the subject of Slavery, were universally 
acquiesced in by the Presbyterian Church up to the time of the division 
in 1838. 

In the year 1846 the General Assembly made a declaration on this 
subject, of which the following is the introductory paragraph : 

“1, The system of Slavery, as it exists in these United States, viewed 
either in the laws of the several States which sanction it, or in its actual 
operation and results in society, is intrinsically an unrighteous and op- 
pressive system, and is opposed to the prescriptions of the law of God, 
to the spirit and precepts of the Gospel, and to the best interests of 
humanity.” 

In 1849, the Assembly explicitly re-affirmed the sentiments expressed 
by the Assemblies of 1815, 1818, and 1846. In the year 1850 the Gene- 
ral Assembly made the following declaration: “We exceedingly deplore 
the working of the whole system of Slavery as it exists in our country, 
and is interwoven with the political institutions of the slaveholding States, 
as fraught with many and great evils to the civil, political, and moral in- 
terests of those regions where it exists. 

“ The holding of our fellow-men in the condition of Slavery except in 
those cases where it is unavoidable, by the laws of the State, the obliga- 
tions of guardianship, or the demands of humanity, is an offence in the 
proper import of that term, as used in the Book of Discipline, Chap. I., 
sec, 3, and should be regarded and treated in the same manner as other 
offences.” 
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Occupying the position in relation to this subject, which the framers of 
our Constitution held at the first, and which our Church has always held, 
it is with deep grief that we now discover, that a portion of the Church 
at the South has so far departed from the established doctrine of the 
Church in relation to Slavery, as to maintain that “ it is an ordinance of 
God,” and that the system of Slavery existing in these United States is 
Scriptural and right. Against this new doctrine we feel constrained to 
bear our solemn testimony. It is at war with the whole spirit and tenor 
of the Gospel of love and good will, as well as abhorrent to the conscience 
of the Christian world. We can have no sympathy or fellowship with 
it ; and we exhort all our people to eschew it as serious and pernicious 
error. 

We are especially pained by the fact, that the Presbytery of Lexington, 
South, have given official notice to us, that a number of ministers and ruling 
elders, as well as many church members, in their connection, hold slaves 
“from principle” and “of choice,” ‘believing it to be according to the 
Bible right,” and have without any qualifying explanation, assumed the 
responsibility of sustaining such ministers, elders, and church members, 
in their position. We deem it our duty, in the exercise of our constitu- 
tional authority “to bear testimony against error in doctrine, or immo- 
rality in practice, in any Church, Presbytery, or Synod,” to disapprove 
and earnestly condemn the position, which has been thus assumed by the 
Presbytery of Lexington, South, as one which is opposed to the established 
convictions of the Presbyterian Church, and must operate to mar its peace 
and seriously hinder its prosperity, as well as bring reproach on our holy 
religion ; and we do hereby call on that Presbytery to review and rectify 
their position. Such doctrines and practice cannot be permanently tole- 
rated in the Presbyterian Church. May they speedily melt away under 
the illuminating and mellowing influence of the Gospel and grace of God 
our Saviour. 

We do not, indeed, pronounce a sentence of indiscriminate condemna- 
tion upon all our brethren who are unfortunately connected with the sys- 
tem of Slavery. We tenderly sympathize with all those who deplore the 
evil, and are honestly doing all in their power for the present well-being 
of their slaves, and for their complete emancipation. We would aid and 
not embarrass such brethren. And yet, in the language of the General 
Assembly of 1818, we would “ earnestly warn them against unduly ex- 
tending the plea of necessity ; against making it a cover for the love and 
practice of Slavery, or a pretence for not using efforts that are lawful and 
practicable to extinguish this evil.” 

In conclusion, the Assembly call the attention of the Publication Com- 
mittee to this subject, and recommend the publication, in a convenient 
form, of the testimony of the Presbyterian Church touching this subject, 
at the earliest practicable period. 


The vote upon the adoption of this paper, as amended, was by Yeas 
and Nays, and was as follows :— 
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Yeas.—Selden Haines, Edward B. Chamberlin, R. Oscar Barber, Timo- 
thy Beaman, Chauncy H. Hubbard, Alfred B. Swift, Simeon Gilbert, 
Samuel T. Seelye, Frederick H. Hastings, Samuel R. Dimock, Joseph P. 
Lestrade, George Robertson, John Waugh, Asa Conkey, Samuel L. Mer- 
rell, Reuben E. Bacon, Thomas A. Weed, Moses C. Searle, Nichol H. 
Dering, M.D., Alvan Bradley, Charles Machin, Benjamin M. Goldsmith, 
Spencer Booth, William W. Taylor, Squier B. Whitaker, George Spauld- 
ing, B. Foster Pratt, Benjamin Stevens, Charles C. Carr, Plyna Cobb, 
Peleg R. Kinne, Herman Camp, Isaac F. Adams, William R. Shepherd, 
Franklin S. Howe, Zenas Wheeler, Horace P. Bogue, Elijah T. Iayden, 
Joseph Myers, John Hobbie, John Tompkins, Luther E. Davis, James C. 
Smith, Simeon Lucas, William H. Goodrich, Elias Hawley, Stephen S. 
Goodman, Aborn T. Bigelow, M.D., George T. Everest, John F. Smith, 
Warren Mayo, George P. Folsom, Eli Ellinwood, Henry Kendall, Jacob 
Bergen, Orlando Hastings, William A. Fox, 'T. 'T. Flazler, Albert T. Ches- 
ter, D.D., Joseph H. Plumb, Asher Wright, Ebenezer R. Thoinpson, 
George M. Newman, 0. H. Perry Deyo, Epher Whitaker, Jamés Sell 
Skidmore, Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., Samuel D. Burchard, D.D., D. D. 
Tompkins McLaughlin, Roe Lockwood, John C. Hines, William C. Foote, 
J. Parsons Hovey, Henry Ivison, Frederick G. Clark, J. Milton Smith, 
Samuel L. Tuttle, Robert Aikman, Josiah Fisher, John Dunning, Henry 
A. Riley, Elias O. Ward, George Chapman, Eli Corwin, Benjamin J. 
Wallace, George W. Fobes, J. Glentworth Butler, Mon. Joseph Allison, 
George Duffield, Jr., Samuel H. Perkins, Willian R. De Witt, D.D., George 
W. Cleaveland, Harmon Ensign, George W. Hampson, Wiiliam W. David- 
son, William C. Aughinbaugh, Henry N. Bissell, Hovey K. Clark, 8S. 
Dwight Pitkin, Edwin H. Johnson, Gustavus L. Foster, William M. Gre- 
gory, Joseph A. Ranney, Elihu G. Hackley, Calvin Clark, Chauncey N. 
Root, David M. Cooper, Iforace W. Palmer, Ichabod Curtis, Levi B. Wil- 
son, George Stanley, Alfred Newton, William Watson, Henry B. Eldred, 
Henry Manning, M. D., Samuel C. Aiken, D.D., James Shaw, Elisha 
Taylor, Hon. Hiram Griswold, Ansel R. Clark, Juin 8. Case, William W. 
Williams, Mavor Brigham, Charles C. Hart, Charles M. Putnam, Abner 
D. Chapman, James KE. Vance, Austin A. Guthrie, Joseph Riggs, D. Howe 
Allen, D.D., George L. Weed, M.D., Franklin King, Franklin Putnam, 
Robert W. Steele, Allen A. Jimeson, Joseph Lewis, Franklin E. Sheldon, 
George M. Maxwell, Joseph M. Sadd, Elias Dagey, Isaac De Lamater, 
Alexander Thompson, Norman Kellogg, Andrew Loose, Cyrus L. Watson, 
Clark B. Church, George D. Young, Joseph Wilson, Patrick Nicholson, 
Joseph Gordon, John N. Adams, Newton Barrett, Joseph Fowler, Ralph 
Ware, Harvey H. Hayes, D.D., Lewis HU. Loss, Robert W. Patterson, 
Townsend Seeley, M.D., Reuben D. Jones, Morrison Huggins, Joel B. 
Potter, George W. Elliott, Sidney Il. Barteau, James Boyd, William 
Stewart, Samuel K. Sneed, James II. Trowbridge, Richard Kdwards, and 
Timothy Hill.—169. 

Nays.—Cornelius H. Mustard, William D. Clark, Hon. William P. 
Cutler, Samuel Starkweather, Elijah A. Cai on, Andrew J. Modie, Joseph 
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V. Barks, Henry Mathews, James G, Hamner, D.D., George W. Hutchins, 
Isaac W. K. Handy, Peachy R. Grattan, Fincelius R. Gray, Thomas H. 
Cleland, Michael 8. Shuck, M. D., Archer C. Dickerson, Gideon S. White, 
John B. Logan, Robert P. Rhea, William E. Caldwell, George Painter, 
Frederick A. Ross, D.D., Charles M. Atkinson, Robert M. Morrison, Rob- 
ert McLain, and Ion. John F. Chester.—26. 

Non Liquet.—Thomas J. Shepherd and S. Storrs Howe.—2. 


Rev. James G. Hamner, D.D., presented, for himself and others, a 
Protest, which, having been read, was ordered to be placed upon the Min- 
utes, and is as follows: 

We, the undersigned Southern Ministers and Ruling Elders, protest 
against the present decision of the General Assembly. 

We protest—Because, while past General Assemblies have asserted, that 
the system of Slavery is wrong, they have heretofore affirmed, that the 
slaveholder was so controlled by State laws, obligations of guardianship, 
and hymanity, that he was, as thus situated, without censure or odium as the 
master. This averment in the testimony of past Assemblies has so far 
satisfied the South, as to make it unnecessary to do more than protest 
against the mere anti-slavery part of such testimony. 

We protesv then, now, That the present act of the Assembly is such an 
assertion of the sin of Slavery, as degrades the whole Southern Church— 
an assertion without authority from the word of God, or the organic law 
of the Presbyterian body. 

We protest, that such action is, under present conditions, the virtual 
exscinding of the South, whatever be the motives of those who vote the 
deed. 

We protest, that such indirect excision is unrighteous, oppressive, un- 
called for—the exercise of usurped power—destructive of the unity of our 
branch of the Church—hurtful to the North and the South—and adding 
to the peril of the Union of these United States. 


Frep. A. Ross, Rost. P. Raga, 

Jas. G. Hamner, F. R. Gray, 

Isaac W. K. Hanpy, M. S. Suvckx, 
Giveon S. Wuite, W. E. CaLpweEtt, 
Georce W. Hurcuins, E. A. Carson, 
GrorcE PaIntER, R. M. Morrison, 
Henry Matuews, Rosert McLain, 
Joun F. CHESTER, A. J. Monte, 

J. V. Barks, Peacuy R. Grattan, 
J. B. Locan, Tuomas H, CLe.anp, 
C. M. Arxrnson, ArcueErR ©, Dickerson. 


A Committee, consisting of Rev. D. Howe Allen, D.D., Rev. Robert W. 
Patterson, Rev. Henry Kendall, Hon. Joseph Allison, and Orlando Hast- 
ings, were appointed to answer the above Protest. 

The Committee appointed to prepare an answer to the protest of Rev. 
James G. Hamner, D.D., and others, presented a report, which was adopt- 
ed, and is as follows: 
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ANSWER TO THE PROTEST. 


In reply to the protest against the action taken by the Assembly on the 
subject of Slavery, the Assembly make the following remarks: 

1. The present action of the Assembly on this subject is in perfect har- 
mony with the testimonies of former Assemblies, and consists chiefly in a 
reiiffirmation of those testimonies. The General Assembly has never 
“affirmed that the slaveholder was so controlled by State laws, obligations 
of guardianship and humanity, that he was, as thus situated, without cen- 
sure or odium as the master.” *But it has conceded that exceptional 
cases exist, such as are defined in the Resolutions of the Assembly of 1850, 
and approved by this Assembly. 

2. We see nothing in the present action which is unconstitutional, or 
which “ degrades,” or even reflects upon, any portion of the Southern 
Church, which still abides by the old doctrine of the Presbyterian Church 
in relation to this subject. 

3. With respect to the complaint, “that such action is, under present 
conditions, the virtual exscinding of the South,” the Assembly observe, 
that no such excision is intended, and we cannot perceive that it is in any 
wise involved even by remote implication. We have simply reaffirmed 
the established views of the Presbyterian Church on the subject of Slav- 
ery, and distinctly condemned the new and counter doctrines which have 
been declared and defended by some within our bounds. 

4. With regard to the allegation, that our action in this case is “un- 
righteous, oppressive, uncalled for,” usurpatory and destructive of great 
interests, we need only say, that it rests on the groundless assumption 
that this action is an “indirect excision” of the South. If our Southern 
brethren shall break the unity of the Church, because we stand by our 
former position, as in duty bound, the responsibility for the consequences 
will not rest on the Assembly. 


A portion of the Southern delegation to the Assembly sub- 
sequently issued the following call for a Convention to be held 
in Washington City. The place of meeting was afterwards 
changed to Richmond, Va. 


ADDRESS TO THE MINISTERS AND CHURCHES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Dear Bretaren :—The undersigned, members of the General Assem- 
bly now in session in Cleveland, Ohio, are constrained to address you with 


* This paper as drawn at first, contained the words: “It has only conceded, 
that certain exceptional cases may exist,” &c. On motion of Judge Allison 
and Orlando Hastings, Esq., this expression was modified as we print it. But 
it appears that in some way the original paper was placed in the hands of the 
Stated Clerk, who has printed the paper as originally drawn, but not as passed 
by the Committee. We make this statement on the authority of Judge Alli- 
son, and not with the intention of blaming any one. Epirors. 
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reference to the state of our beloved Church, and to indicate the course 
which should be pursued by all who adhere to the principles of our Con- 
stitution, as interpreted by its framers, and as practically acknowledged 
during the almost entire period of our history as a Church. 

The action of the present Assembly on the subject of slavery, espe- 
cially when considered in connection with the spirit and manifest pur- 
pose of several of the Western Synods, has impressed us with the belief 
that peace and harmony can no longer prevail amongst us—that the 
Assembly, as at present constituted, instead of being a bond of union 
between different sections of the Church, will continue to be the theatre 
of strife and discord; and that the glory of God, the welfare of our 
churches, and the good of the country uemand a separation of the dis- 
cordant elements, and the existence of another Assembly, in which the 
agitation of the slavery question will be unknown. 

We had hoped that our brethren who have been disposed to introduce 
this subject into the General Assembly would ere this have been con- 
vinced that no good could result to the Church from this agitation—that 
it was alienating brethren of a common Christian faith, and was cal- 
culated to render the condition of the slave more undesirable and to sunder 
the ties that bind our Union together. In this regard we have been sadly 
disappointed. In consequence of the political agitation of the subject, 
and of the pressure brought to bear upon them by Congregational 
churches holding the most ultra abolition sentiments, many of our 
Western Presbyteries have become more urgent in demanding progressive 
action of the Assembly. They have not been satisfied with the past decla- 
rations of the Assembly. They have desired the Assembly to express its 
views of the sin of slaveholding so clearly, that they can be made the 
basis of discipline by the courts of the Church. This action has now 
been virtually taken by the Assembly. It has avowed that the relation of 
master and servant—which necessarily involves the idea of property in 
the services of the latter—is a sin in the sight of God, an offence in the 
sense in which the term is used in the Constitution of the Church. 
This declaration has been made, although confessedly there is not the 
most remote allusion to slaveholding in our standards, and also with 
the knowledge of the fact that when our constitution was adopted, twelve 
out of thirteen States were slaveholding States, and many of those who 
composed the Assembly of 1789, if not slaveholders themselves, were the 
representatives of Presbyteries in which were churches whose members 
were slaveholders. We regard this action of the General Assembly as a 
palpable violation of the spirit and letter of the Constitution of the Church. 
The principle involved in it, if carried into practice, would convert the 
highest judicatory of the Church into an ecclesiastical despotism as tyran- 
nical as that which has distinguished the Church of Rome. It makes 
the Assembly not only the interpreter of law in an irregular way, but 
also the supreme legislature of the Church—a position which has been 
always repudiated by the Presbyterian Church. 

Apart, therefore, from the disastrous consequence resulting from the 
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agitation of the subject of slavery in the General Assembly—destroying, 
as it does, our peace, keeping us in a state of excitement unfavorable to 
spiritual growth, and paralyzing our efforts to advance the cause of the 
Redeemer through the channel of our admirable system of government— 
we consider that the Assembly has so far departed from the Constitution 
of the Church as to render our adherence to it undesirable and impos- 
sible. Having protested repeatedly against this agitation, and finding 
that our brethren are determined to continue it, we have deliberately and 
prayerfully come to the conclusion that, however painful it may be to us, 
the good of the Church and of the country require a separation from 
them. We shall hold our brethren who have disturbed our peace, by the 
introduction of this vexed question in our judicatories, as alone respon- 
sible for the consequences of this divison. 

With these convictions as to the necessity of a separation from our 
once united and beloved Zion, the only question that remains for us now 
to settle pertains to the mode of separation. The undersigned are satisfied 
that but one course is left to us—and that is to invite all Constitutional 
Presbyterians in the land who are opposed to the agitation of slavery in the 
General Assembly to unite in an organization in which this subject shall 
be utterly eschewed. We do not restrict our invitation to the Southern 
Churches. We wish to have a National Church—that is, a Church, the 
constituent parts of which will come from every section of the Union. 
Holding to the same Confession of Faith, we shall have a common basis as 
to doctrine and government—and an understanding that, however we 
may differ in our views respecting slavery, the subject is never to be in- 
troduced into the Assembly either by Northern or Southern men, unless, 
indeed, judicial cases are brought up regularly from the lower courts. In 
the judgment of the undersigned, this course is our only alternative. 
There is so much of the same abolition spirit pervading other Churches 
that adhere to the same standards of faith, that we could not expect peace 
on this subject by uniting with them. Weare persuaded that, although the 
question may be suppressed in their judicatories for awhile, the abolition 
spirit exists to such an extent as to threaten their dismemberment. The 
result may be that the disturbing elements of the different branches of 
the Presbyterian Church may be united in one body, and that the con- 
servative portions of the same may ultimately be brought together, and 
thus prove more efficient in promoting the cause of the Redeemer, and in 
diffusing through the land a truly national spirit. At present, however, 
the union of these Churches would not afford relief to those who are 
wearied of this slavery agitation. We are desirous of forming an organi- 
zation where we shall not be liable to another division from this exciting 
subject. 

The undersigned, therefore, would invite all Presbyterians, from all 
sections of the country, to meet in Convention in the city of Washington, 
on the 27th day of August, 1857, for the purpose of consultation and or- 

- ganizing a General Assembly in which, it will be distinctly understood, 
the subject of slavery will not be introduced. We propose this course, 
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instead of organizing au Assembly at once, as being due to the Presby- 
teries we represent. We would suggest that the Presbyteries be called 
together as soon as possible; and that, whilst the Presbyteries appoint 
their. delegates to the Convention in the usual proportion, it is desirable 
that as many ministers and elders should attend the Convention as can 
do so. We suggest, also, that in case any of the Presbyteries desiring to 
be connected with this new Assembly, should find it impossible to be re- 
presented in the Convention, it would be important that the Convention 
should be informed of their action. 

Praying that God may overrule the distractions of Zion for His own 
glory, and that we may be guided in this crisis of our history by His un- 
erring counsel, we subscribe ourselves your brethren in Christ, 


Freperick A. Ross, D.D., Micuaet S. Suuck, 
GerorcEe Panter, Isaac W. K. Hanpy, 
Wiiiam EE, CanpweEtt, James G. Hamner, D.D., 
Joun B. Locan, Henry Maruews, 
Rosert P. Ruea, Peacny R. Grattan, 
ArcHer C. DIckERSON, Grorce W. Hurtcuins, 
Tuomas H, CLeLanp, Exisau A. Carson, 


Fincetius R. Gray. 

The undersigned, though not members of the General Assembly now in 
session in Cleveland, have been present during its discussion of slavery. 
Being fully convinced that there is no prospect of the cessation of this 
agitation in the Assembly, and that the action taken is a violation of the 
Constitution of the Church, we cordially unite in the above invitation. 

A. H. H. Boyp, D.D., Grorce M. Crawrorp. 


CuurcH EXxtTEeNsION. RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH WITH THE 
AMERICAN HomE Missionary Society. 


The Permanent Committee on Church Extension reported, 
through their Secretary pro tem., that they had employed 
fifteen missionaries during the year, confining themselves within 
the limits marked out for them by the Assembly. The re- 
sources of the year were only $5,066 59, but every application 
deemed peculiarly urgent and important has been met. Jt is 
believed, the Committee remark, that there never has been so 
small an amount of funds invested, 80 as to produce a greater 
amount of good. The report was referred to the Standing 
Committee on the subject. The subject of the relations of the 
Church to the American Home Missionary Society, was also 
considered by the same Committee. The report of the Stand- 
ing Committee presented through their Chairman, Rev. Dr. 
PATTERSON, was unanimously adopted, with but slight debate, 
as follows: 
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The Standing Committee on Church Extension, having examined the 
report of the Permanent Committee on Church Extension, only deem it 
necessary to recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, 1. That while this General Assembly would make no change 
in the general basis of our operations in the department of Church Exten- 
sion, yet in view of the fact that, as experience shows, great and perplex- 
ing delays are found to result, in many cases, from a literal and rigid ad- 
herence to the restrictions under which the Committee on Church Exten- 
sion have acted hithert», they are hereby authorized to exercise their dis- 
cretion, in relation to such applications for aid, as may seem to require 
prompt and immediate action. 

Resolved, 2. In view of the rapid growth of the population in the newer 
sections of our country, and the consequent demand for explorations, and 
the establishment and support of churches, that a large increase in the 
funds of the Committee is imperatively needed for the prosecution of their 
work during the coming year; and that it is hereby recommended, to all 
the churches in our ccnnection, to make this one of their regular objects 
of annual contribution. 

Resolved, 3. That a Committee of nine be appointed at this time to con- 
fer with the Executive Committee of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, in reference to our relations with that Society. 

The following persons are hereby nominated for appointment in the 
place of those members of the Permanent Committee on Church Exten- 
sion, whose term of office expires at the present time, viz,: Joseph B. 
Sheffield, Thomas P. Sparhawk, Hon. Joseph Allison, Benjamin J. Wal- 
lace, S. W. Fisher, D.D. 


The report of the Permanent Committee is printed in full 
in the Appendix to the Minutes of the Assembly. 

It will be observed that the action of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Church Extension has again been unanimously ap- 
proved by the Assembly. Not only so, but the Assembly have 
allowed the Committee a much larger discretion than formerly 
in regard to the restrictions under which they have hitherto - 
acted ; they have declared that a large increase in the funds of 
the Committee is imperatively needed, and recommended to all 
our Churches to make this one of their regular objects of annual 
contribution. 

The policy of establishing this Committee is thus effectively 
vindicated. The danger in regard to the Assembly’s Com- 
mittees now is, not that there is opposition to them, for all the 
action in relation to them this year was unanimous, or nearly 
so, but that they may perish through the apathy of the churches 
in providing funds for them. It is very difficult to change the 
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habits of large bodies of men; if they have contributed through 
a particular channel, they will still be inclined to pursue the same 
course. The duty of sustaining our denominational efforts is 
now acknowledged by the pastors in general, but pastors do 
not like to ask their people for money ; jf they are inclined to 
give to any good object, they are a little disposed to let them 
take their own course, and thus all our denominational objects 
are coming into a position of serious embarrassment. Circu- 
lars, statements through the press, appeals on the floor of 
Church Courts,—nothing seems able to remove the apathy on 
these subjects. The serious and disagreeable question we fear 
may have to come up, whether we shall not be obliged to put 
into the field soliciting agents, going from church to church, 
and thus compelling attention to these matters. 

And yet this is exceedingly to be deprecated. We are told 
that our brethren of the other branch of our Church raise hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for denominational objects, with- 
out soliciting agents. Certainly our people are not less liberal 
than theirs. This matter ought to press with much force upon 
pastors. They say they do not like agents, and yet will they 
not pursue the only course which can prevent their necessity, 
that is, present to their people, systematically, the denomina- 
tional objects that need their attention? It is a matter of the 
greatest moment, and yet we are at a perfect loss how to arouse 
our ministers from their apathy. A few attend to these objects, 
but many will not even reply to a letter asking their attention 
to matters that are vital to the success and almost the existence 
of their own Church. 

The Committee of Conference with the American Home 
Missionary Society, are Rev. Drs. Prentiss, Stearns, Brainerd, 
Wisner and Allen, Rev. Harvey Curtis, Rev. Timothy Hill, 
Samuel H. Perkins and Cyrus P. Smith, Esqr’s. 


PRESBYTERIAN Hovusk AND PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


The Third Annual Report of the Trustees of the Presbyte- 
rian House was read by the Secretary, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publication, and is printed in full in the Appendix 
to the Minutes of the Assembly. 

The Trustees report that as the $30,000 collection ordered 
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by the Assembly of 1856, was a comparative failure, the min- 
isters and members of our Church in Philadelphia came to the 
conclusion that it would be better to pay for the House, and 
relieve the present necessities of the Publication Committee, in 
this city. The President of the Board agreed promptly to pay 
$10,000 for the House, conditioned upon the raising of 
$10,000 more for the Publication Committee. This sum was 
made up, and the whole sum hitherto raised for the Presby- 
terian House and the Publication Committee in Philadelphia, 
reaches Forty Thousand Dollars. 

The balance against the Treasury at the last report was 
$3,384 67. The account as presented was as follows: 


Received for rents, . ‘ , . $2,747 54 


” subscriptions and collections, 4,357 64 
—— $7,105 18 

Paid balance against Treasury, . 98,384 67 

Ground rent, taxes and all other expenses, 2,983 13 
6,367 80 


Balance in treasury, . é< ais $737 38 


The original purchase money of the House was $40,000, on 
which had been paid, at the time of the purchase, 310,000. 
This money was advanced by five gentlemen, and has now all 
been returned, none of the generous lenders requiring interest 
on the loan. The $10,000 given by Mr. Brown pays off 
every liability of every kind, except the $20,000 which is to 
remain on ground rent until liquidated by the rents of the 
building. The ground rent, after this payment, is $1,200, to 
which is to be added taxes and ordinary repairs to the amount 
of about $200. As the rents of the building amount to $3,000, 
there is a sinking fund of about $1,000 per annum to pay the 
ground rent. 

It was also arranged that the Trustees should act as such for 
- the Publication Committee, as provision for similar purposes is 
made in the Charter. 

The report of the Publication Committee was presented by 
Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Secretary pro tem. The most in- 
teresting event of the year, besides the securing of the Pres- 
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byterian House, was the purchase of the Church Psalmist from 
Dr. Beman and Messrs. Ivison & Phinney, as the basis of a 
uniform system of Church Psalmody. The Church will, in 
future, at least have under her own control her Confession of 
Faith and Form of Government, her Catechisms and her Psalm 
and Hymn Book. The Committee press the necessity of fur- 
ther funds, and advert to the subject of a Charter. 

The Rev. Dr. Duffield, of Detroit, also made a report on the 
subject of Chanting the Book of Psalms, which had been re- 
ferred by a previous Assembly to a Committee of which he was 
chairman. 

All these reports were referred to the Standing Committee 
on Publication. 

This Committee subsequently reported through their Chair- 
man, Rev. Dr. CHESTER, in the following interesting manner : 


The Standing Committee on Publication, to whom was referred the fifth 
Annual Report of the Presbyterian Publication Committee, the third An- 
nual Report of the Trustees of the Presbyterian House, and several other 
papers, report to the Assembly, as the result of the examination which 
they have had an opportunity of giving to these documents, recommend- 
ing the adoption of the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That the General Assembly, express their gratitude to the 
great Head of the Church, for the prosperity of the Publication cause, 
now relieved from its embarrassments, and placed upon a permanent 
foundation. 

2. Resolved, That the General Assembly notice with pleasure the mani- 
festation of promptness and liberality in the President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Presbyterian House, John A. Brown, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, who, by a munificent donation, has secured to the Trustees the 
legal title of the Presbyterian House. 

3. Resolved, That the power of the press, in promoting true piety and 
a wide-spread intelligence among our population, is an instrumentality 
appointed of God, and now put into our hands, to be employed for the 
advancement of the general interests of religion, and for the prosperity 
of our own denomination. 

4, Resolved, That the Publication Committee be encouraged, to pub- 
lish not only such works as may present the peculiarities of our branch 
of the Christian Church in doctrine and practice, but, from time to time, 
such works of an evangelical character as may be profitable to the Church 
at large. 

5. Resolved, By the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, that ‘‘The Trustees of the Presbyterian 
House” be, and they hereby are, authorized and directed to act in their 
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corporate capacity as Trustees of the Permanent Committee of this As- 
sembly, called “The Presbyterian Publication Committee,” as fully and 
in the same manner, as if “The Presbyterian Publication Committee” 
were themselves constituted a corporation by the same authority which 
incorporated “ The Trustrees of the Presbyterian House.” 

6. Resolved, That we recognize, with gratitude to God, the completion 
of the labors of the Publication Committee, by which the Assembly is 
furnished with a book of Psalmody which they can call their own, the 
profits of which will materially aid the funds of the Church in the Publi- 
cation cause; and the Assembly hereby recommend, to the pastors and 
the churches, that they use all reasonable diligence in promoting uni- 
formity, by the introduction of this book. 

7. Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed by the Publica- 
tion Committee, to prepare a book of tunes adapted to the Church 
Psalmist, and that this Committee be instructed to consult and corre- 
spond with pastors and leaders of choirs in the churches, as to the par- 
ticular tunes most in use and most popular in the congregations; and 
that this Committee report to the next General Assembly. 

8. Resolved, That the preparation of an appendix to the Church 
Psalmist, of such hymns as may be necessary to make the work com- 
plete, be committed to N. 8. S. Beman, D.D., Rev. Albert Barnes, and 
S. W. Fisher, D.D., and that this Committee report to the next General 
Assembly. 

9. Resolved, That the Committee appointed by the last General As- 
sembly to prepare an arrangement of the Book of Psalms for chanting, a 
specimen of which is presented with their report, be directed, in the com- 
pletion of their work, for the sake of bringing the book into as small com- 
pass as possible, to leave out the titles of the Psalms, and all comments 
upon the text, and only arrange the words to the music; and in publish- 
ing the work, the copy of an English print, accompanying the report, is 
commended as a model. 

10. Resolved, That as the publisher of the ‘“ Parish Psalmody,” in a 
memorial made to the Assembly, seems to suppose that he has some pecu- 
niary claim upon the Assembly, though the Permanent Committee of 
Publication, to whom this subject has. been referred, have decided that 
there is no just claim, yet, as a Christian method of answering the memo- 
rial and settling the question in dispute, the whole subject be referred to 
a Committee, to report to the next General Assembly in respect to this 
claim ; of which Committee one shall be appointed by said publisher, 
one by the Permanent Committee of Publication, and the third by these 
two. 

11. Resolved, That the Treasurers’ accounts of the Publication Com- 
mittee, and of the Board of Trustees of the Presbyterian House, which 
have been presented duly audited, be approved. 

12, Resolved, That it be enjoined upon all our churches to make an an- 
nual collection for the Publication cause, in the month of October. 

13. Resolved, That an annual sermon be preached before the General 
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Assembly, on the subject of Publication, and that for the next year Rev. 
Albert Barnes be the preacher, and Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., be the 
alternate. 


Foreiean MISsIons. 


The report of the Committee on Foreign Missions was adopt- 
ed without debate. It proposed no specific action at present. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence was instituted fully and formally with the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church [Covenanter—the branch some- 
times called ‘‘ New Side.” ] The terms are as follows: 


The Committee on the Polity of the Church, to whom was referred the 
terms of correspondence with the General Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church in North America, made a report, which was adopted, and 
is as follows : 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, and the General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in North America, shall each appoint a minister with an alternate, to sit 
in the highest judicatories respectively, with the privilege of deliberating 
on all subjects-coming before them, and of making suggestions on matters 
affecting the interests of both bodies mutually, or pertaining to the several 
interests of religion, but not of voting. 

The ministers, members, and judicatories of these churches, treating 
each other with Christian respect, shall always recognize the validity of 
each other’s acts and ordinances consonant to the word of God; it being 
understood, that any ecclesiastical judicatory belonging to either body 
may examine persons, or review cases of discipline, on points at present 
peculiar or distinctive to themselves respectively. 


The Committee on the Polity of the Church also recommend- 
ed that a correspondence be opened with the General Synod of 
the Associate Reformed Church on the same terms. ‘The re- 
commendation was approved, and a delegate appointed. 

The terms of correspondence with other bodies was referred 
to a Special Committee, and on their report the following action 
was had: 

Whereas, Several of the Associations, in correspondence with this body, 
have requested the views of this Assembly on the terms of correspondence, 
especially in regard to the right of reproof and rebuke, therefore, 

Resolved, That the General Assembly have never intended to refuse to 
corresponding bodies any rights or privileges which are compatible with 
true delicacy, courtesy and Christian charity; in the light of which this 


body respectfully requests all corresponding bodies to ere ane all past 
acts of the Assembly. 
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The Rev. Henry Smith, D. D., was requested to represent 
the Assembly in the Evangelical Conference at Berlin, Prussia, 
in September. 


PRESBYTERIAN Historica Socrery. 


An elaborate and interesting address was delivered before 
the Assembly at the request of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Buffalo, on Tue 
Hvue@uEnots. 


DIGEST. 


The Committee on the Digest were directed to complete 
their work, and submit it to the Publication Committee, and 
that if approved by them, it be published under their direction. 


MILEAGE. 


It appeared that 31 Presbyteries had approved the Overture 
on Mileage, and 19 had voted against it; a majority of Presby- 
teries not reporting in its favor, it was not adopted. $3,363 33 
had been contributed to the funds of the Assembly this year. 
The following plan on the subject was then adopted: 


The Committee on the Polity of the Church, to whom was referred the 
consideration of a permanent system of Mileage, present the following 
report: 

The Constitution affirms that, ‘in order, as far as possible, to procure 
a respectable and full delegation to all our judicatories, it is proper that 
the expenses of ministers and elders, in their attendance on these judica- 
tories, be defrayed by the bodies which they respectively represent.” 

The following recommendations are therefore submitted : 

That each Presbytery be earnestly requested to contribute annually 
their full proportion towards the expenses of our General Assemblies. 

That this proportion be determined by the number of communicants 
connected with the Presbytery. 

That the rate, per capita, for the next Assembly, be five (5) cents for 
each communicant. 

That each Presbytery be at liberty to apportion their quota among their 
churches as they shall deem best. 

That the Standing Committee on Mileage, annual'y appointed, esti- 
mate and report the probable amount that will be needed to defray the 
necessary travelling expenses of the Commissioners, and the contingent 
expenses of the next succeeding Assembly, together with the rate that will 
be adequate. 

That, on or before the fourth day of the sessions of each Assembly, the 
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amount thus contributed be paid to the Committee on Mileage, and a bill 
be presented by each Commissioner, of his necessary travelling expenses 
and mileage. 

That these bills having been duly audited by the Mileage Committee, 
be paid as fully as the funds will permit, after appropriating an amount 
sufficient to defray the contingent expenses of the Assembly. 

That each minister and vacant church connected with those Presbyteries 
who have contributed their full quota to the fund, be entitled to a copy of 
the Annual Minutes. 

That, in order to avail themselves of the privileges of this plan, the 
Presbyteries must contribute and forward to the Assembly their full pro- 
portion of this fund as thus determined. 

The report was adopted. 


No JuDICcIAL BUSINESS. 


It was, as usual, ascertained that no judicial business came 
before the Assembly. This is a cause for very great gratula- 
tion. 


The Assembly sat nearly two weeks; almost all the discus- 
sion was upon the subject of Slavery, and while there was 
intense feeling, and frequently crowded audiences attended, it 
is but mere justice to say, that the demeanor of the members 
was most courteous and Christian. We have never seen 225 
men behave, under so exciting circumstances, in a more gentle- 
manly manner. The Moderator’s conduct, by universal ac- 
knowledgment, was bland and impartial, manifesting as little 
feeling or temper as was well consistent with humanity. Religi- 
ous exercises were attended for half an hour before each morning 
session. Many of the ministers preached during the two Sab- 
baths the Assembly were in Cleveland, and the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered on the second Thursday 
evening. 

The members of the Assembly bore away with them the 
recollection of kind friends at Cleveland who hospitably enter- 
tained them, and in many of whom they became much interested, 
laying the foundation of personal friendships. The Assembly 
finally adjourned on Wednesday evening to meet next year in 
Chicago. 

Of the results of this important Assembly we will not now 
speak. They do not confine themselves to the present, but will 
mingle with the stream of history. 
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ARTICLE V.* 


An Apology for the Common English Bible; and a Review of the 
extraordinary Changes made in it by the Managers of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. Baltimore. 1857. 

The Overture and Speech of the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D.D., in 
the General Assembly, at Lexington, concerning the American 
Bible Society ; as reported in the Presbyterian Herald. Louis- 
ville. 1857. 

Report on the History and recent Collation of the English Version of 
the Bible ; presented by the Committee on Versions to the Managers 
of the American Bible Society. New York. 1851. 


These productions are alike in one particular. They all re- 
late to the same subject, though they differ widely from each other 
in their character and ultimate object. The parentage of the 
Apology appears only at the close of the Preface, in the initials, 
A. C. C., which we interpret to mean Arthur Cleveland Coxe, 
—the Rector, we believe, of an Episcopalian Church in Balti- 
more. It is a pamphlet of some sixty-eight pages, is printed 
in beautiful type, and upon fine paper; which is about all the 
good there is in it. For, while we do most fully sympathise in 
all the author says, and says so eloquently, in praise of our 
common English Bible, yet in the object for which he utters it, 
and in the connection in which it stands, it seems to us, in the 
homely but most expressive proverb of Solomon, like the beau- 
ty of a woman who has departed from the ways of discretion— 
a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout. We would not plant a rose 
on the verge of a yawning chasm, or tinge the brim of a cup 


* The subject of the Revision of the English Bible is one of the last im- 
portance. The Article now inserted, is not to be understood as the opinion 
of the Editors of this Review. They are not in any way responsible for it. 
But they wish the subject to be thoroughly discussed, and have, therefore, very 
cheerfully given room to this Article. No one can possibly be so well ac- 
quainted with all the facts connected with the action of the American Bible 
Society in the premises, as the author of this Article. It is, therefore, an ex- 
position of the views of the revisers as he understands them. In this point 
of view, it is very interesting, and the Editors offer it to the public as part of 
the material which will enable them to make up their mind upon the whole 
matter. Epirors. 
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of bitterness with juices sweet. Nor can we be tempted into 
the admiration of anything, however excellent in itself, which 
tends to blind the eye and hide from view the deformity con- 
nected with it. We dislike the habit of dilating upon what is 
beautiful and true, for the purpose of giving greater effect to 
that which is hateful and false. 

We cannot, therefore, commend even the little that is good 
in this pamphlet. 

The Overture of Dr. Breckinridge is badly drawn. It is 
very deficient in clear and logical distinctions, and utterly fails 
to meet the facts in the case. Some of its positions are entire- 
ly indefensible—are contrary to the uniform course pursued, 
both in England and in this country, in the publication of the 
Holy Scriptures. The character of the Speech, made in sup- 
port of the Overture, is very much like it. The sermon con- 
forms to the text. Both are based upon an entire misappre- 
hension of the facts in the matter. Through both there is very 
apparent a fear that something wrong has been done. But 
what it is he hardly knows. The cry from Baltimore has reach- 
ed his ear. He has read the Apology and is startled. He sees 
the work of the Committee on Versions in the obscurity and 
perversions of that mischievous pamphlet, and his fears furnish 
him with his arguments. We hope—confidently hope—to find 
him ultimately arrayed on the right side in this mad conflict of 
high church exclusiveness with the friends of co-operative 
Christianity and of that freedom, in reference to the Bible, 
wherewith they are invested by the Bible. 

The Report of the Committee on Versions needs no comment 
from us. It speaks for itself. It is a plain, full, and frank 
statement of what they found as the result of the collation 
made under their direction, and of what they did in each case. 
There is no concealment. Their whole work lies spread out 
before the reader in this Report. He sees what they have done, 
and why they have done it. He sees that the work they did 
was that of restoration not of amendment, as some would repre- 
sent it. He finds here proof enough that the only object the 
Committee have before them, is to present to their fellow men 
the word of God, in the English version, as pure and perfect 
as possible. And, while they claim no special freedom from 
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error, their work will abide any examination there may be made 
of it, and will in the end be found to be the most important 
service, which has been performed for the English Bible, since 
the revision of it by Dr. Blaney, nearly a century ago. 

There is one pleasant thought connected with the excitement 
on this subject. The interest manifested shows the deep hold 
which our common English Bible has upon the affections of the 
Christian community. We rejoice in the existence of this feel- 
ing. We yield to no one in our admiration of this version of 
the Bible. It is indeed a glorious, priceless treasure, both in 
the truth it contains, and in the words which convey that truth 
to us. We prize the jewel, and we love the casket which holds 
it. No consideration would tempt us to lay it aside, or adopt 
another in its place. We have no fear that the time will ever 
come, when this will be either wise or possible. But while we 
say this, we say with equal frankness that, in our judgment, 
the time has come, when this version of the Bible should re- 
ceive a thorough revision. We would indeed hold fast all that 
is plain, and true, and good; but we would not retain that 
which is otherwise simply because it is old. We cannot thus 
bow to the past, or be classed with those who are forever sing- 
ing—‘‘ as it was in the beginning.’’ We believe in progress. 
The seraph in prophetic vision had other wings than those 
with which he covered his face—wings with which he flew. 
We revere what is clear and good in the past, and believe that 
in that good we have the elevation of the present. But con- 
servatism with us is the means of advancement, and our hopes 
are in the future. 

While, therefore, we do not forget the rock on which we 
stand, we would reach higher. We labor and pray to see more 
of the truth; to understand it better, and we cannot consent 
to cover up a ray of the incoming light, or to allow it no easier 
or plainer medium of access to the minds of men than it had 
two centuries ago. If the providence of God is pouring light 
upon the pages of his Word; is enabling men to see further 
into its meaning and to bring it out more clearly, why not give 
men the benefit of this clearer and more direct insight into the 
truth? Why not make the words of the Bible plainer and 
better, where that can be done? If circumstances have changed, 

VOL. VI.—17 
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and certain words are now obsolete, or convey a wrong mean- 
ing, why retain them? If the Bible has refined the tastes and 
feelings of men, and there are terms here, which offend the 
delicate ear, and cannot be read in a family circle or in the 
sanctuary, why hold fast to them, when the meaning can be 
given without any such offence? ‘To hesitate here is weak- 
ness. ‘'o talk of innovation, or novelties, under such circum- 
stances, is to talk nonsense. ‘There are no evils connected 
with such changes, which can for one moment be compared 
with that which obscures, hides, or makes offensive, any part 
of God’s word. The man who draws back here, has not a par- 
ticle of that Protestant spirit in him, which, in the days of 
Luther and Calvin, dashed down to the earth, and broke in 
pieces, all that obscured or perverted the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures—of that Protestant spirit which opened the dead house, 
in which the Bible had been locked up during the Middle Ages, 
and brought it out, and gave it to men in a living form; and 
which in England went on improving its version of the Bible, 
until it was made as plain and as perfect as the learning and 
facilities of those days could make it. 

The history of this version shows the policy that has been 
pursued in reference to it. It has moved forward with the im- 
pulse which it has given to the minds of men. It has never 
Jagged behind, or been out of fashion in its language to men. 
While it has never been with the innovator, it has kept with 
equal distance from the worshipper of that, which has dropped 
from “the toiling shoulders of time.” It has changed as the 
language has changed, and grown with its growth. It has 
from time to time laid aside what was quaint in its costume or 
obsolete in its phraseology, and spoken to men, in each age, 
and in their own words, the wonderful things of God. This is 
its glory. It had its beginning in the labors of Wiclif. Tyn- 
dale greatly improved what he began. Coverdale’s Bible 
showed a further advance. In the Geneva version progress 
was still more visible. This was much improved in what is 
known as the Bishops’ Bible. Then came our present version, 
but not as a new and independent work. It can hardly be re- 
garded as anything else, than a revision of the Bishops’ Bible, 
which had grown out of Tyndale’s work, collated with the ori- 
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ginal, and compared with the previous translations. It is a 
combination of all the previous excellences, together with ad- 
ditional ones by the translators, and far surpasses all that pre- 
ceded it. But it was not a new translation. The translators 
themselves disavow any such intention even. “ Truly,’ say 
those men, “‘we never thought from the beginning that we 
should need to make a new translation, nor yet to make a bad 
one a good one, for then the imputation of Sixtus had been 
true in some sort, that our people had been fed with gall of 
dragons instead of wine, and whey instead of milk; but to 
make a good one better, or out of many good ones, one princi- 
pal good one not justly to be excepted against ; that hath been 
our endeavor, that our mark.” And well they did what they 
designed to do, as well, we may say, as it could have been done 
in their day. 

But their work is not now, in all respects, exactly as they 
left it. It has been revised again and again,—has been im- 
proved from age to age, and in many particulars. In its 
orthography, especially, it is very different. It has passed out 
from the chrysalis state, in which the English language, in 
this particular, then was, and has kept up with the advance of 
improvement. Dr. Blaney did a good service for the English 
Bible in his day. Many changes were made by him, and the 
orthography of the version was greatly improved. His work 
was contemporaneous with the efforts of the great English lexico- 
grapher to fix the external form of the language, and brought 
the version, therefore, in a great measure, in conformity to the 
improvements, secured by those herculean efforts. There were 
certain things, however, which Johnson called “spots of bar- 
barity,”” and which he was unable to remove, but which time 
has since sloughed off from the language. Some proof of 
this may even be found in the Bible. More, we are sure, 
ought to be found there. But all such changes do not touch 
the identity of the version. What is quaint, or obsolete, or 
ungrammatical, can be changed without at all affecting the 
sense. A word may be spelt differently, and yet have the 
same meaning. The outward form may vary, and yet the in- 
ward, living spirit may remain the same. We must learn to 
distinguish these things. Clothing is not the man. Sound is 
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not the thought, which flashes through it to the soul. ‘ Words 
are daughters of the earth, things are the sons of heaven.”’ The 
handmaids of Truth are its servants. Language is but the in- 
strument of the mind. Words are nothing more than signs of 
our ideas. In the rust, therefore of the instrument, and in the 
obscurity of the sign, the object of both is in a measure de- 
feated. A stern necessity, therefore, compels us from time to 
time to rub off that dust; to remove that obscurity; to go 
forward. 

Excellent, therefore, as our common English version un- 
doubtedly is, it needs revision. ‘The conviction of this is be- 
coming deep and common both in England and in this coun- 
try. It is admitted on all hands, that in some places it does 
not give the meaning of the inspired original, and that in 
others, it is obscure, and needlessly offensive in its phraseology. 
Most evidently it can be improved. It is now nearly two cen- 
turies and a half since this version was made, and during this 
time sacred criticism has gathered up a vast amount of mate- 
rials, which were not possessed by the translators; and the 
science of interpretation also has advanced greatly since their 
day. The version, therefore, ought to be revised, and brought 
to as great a degree of perfection as the learning of England 
and America can bring it. It would only be doing what has 
been done before; what was done when this version was made ; 
and what has brought it to its present state of excellence. We 
rejoice, therefore, in the feeling, which this subject is exciting, 
and in the movement in England, which is now made to secure 
this most desirable end. Let the revision be made, and let it 
be made so thoroughly, that it will not need to be done again 
for many ages to come, if ever. For centuries this English 
Bible has been revolving round the sun of the original, and 
gradually approaching nearer and nearer to it. We wish to 
see it clothed with that sun. 

But while such revision is called for, the Committee on Ver- 
sions in the Bible Society has undertaken no such work. Their 
object was to restore, not to amend the text of this version. 
The attempt of the author of the Apology and of others, to 
make the impression on the minds of men, that the Bible So- 
ciety has undertaken to alter the common version, and in real- 
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ity to publish a ‘“‘new Bible,” is perfectly false, and deserves 
the severest reprehension of a truth-loving community. It is 
certainly one of the most disgraceful efforts ever made by ig- 
norance and malice combined ; a kind of Gothic irruption into 
the sanctuary of sacred Truth and righteousness. The work is 
that of correction—of restoration. The collation developed 
what to some extent was known before, namely, that a differ- 
ence exists between the several editions of the English Bible, 
now published in Great Britain and in this country. The re- 
sult of that work showed many thousands of variations in these 
copies, and demonstrated the absolute necessity of the effort 
made by the Society to restore the text, as far as possible, to 
the state in which the translators left it. Uniformity was re- 
garded as so desirable, that in all cases where the English co- 
pies were alike, they were followed, except in the few cases 
noted in the Report of the Committee. Where the copies dif- 
fered, as they do in a multitude of cases, the only wise course 
left to the Committee, was to refer to the edition of 1611, and 
to the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and to do what 
the Truth required. We have been surprised at the ignorance 
which underlies much that has been said about “the Standard 
English Bible.” Men talk about it, just as if there really was 
such a thing. Print the Bible, they say, “‘ according to the 
standard in common use in 1816,” when the Society was form- 
ed. But where was that “‘Standard” to be found? What edi- 
tion of the Bible in 1816, was considered as the standard? The 
editions then published in England and in this country differ, 
and differ very much from each other. ‘‘ Much inaccuracy,” 
says “the Primate of all England,” existed in the text down 
to 1836. And still later that accurate scholar, Professor B. B. 
Edwards asserts, as the result of his investigations, that the 
editions all differ, and that there is “no one which can lay 
claim to the authority of a correct standard text.” And yet 
Mr. Coxe is not troubled here. ‘We all know,” he says, 
“ where to find an English Standard Bible. There is no need 
of learned and antiquarian research; for the question is one of 
common sense.” He finds it in the “ unexceptionable Bible,” 
previously published by the Society. He is so ignorant as not 
to know that this very Bible differs very much from the Oxford 
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and Cambridge Bibles, and has in it many of the very things, 
about which he makes such an outcry in his Apology, supposing 
them to be peculiar to the Society’s corrected edition. Dr. 
Breckinridge is quite as positive as the Baltimore Rector, on 
this point. ‘The Standard text,” he thinks, “of the English 
Bible is as easily settled, as any literary proposition.” All 
that is necessary, in his view, is “to print the edition of 1611, 
freed from printers’ errors.” Freed from printers’ errors! 
But there’s the rub. What are printers’ errors in that edition ? 
Who shall determine this? We think we find one in the omis- 
sion of the article before “judgment,” in Matt. xii. 41, and 
the Committee thought so, and corrected it— freed” the verse 
“from a printer’s error,” but for doing this, we have a terrible 
outcry against them, from Baltimore and Danville. 

But Dr. Blaney, these men tell us, edited the Bible in 1769, 
and ‘ produced a Standard edition,’ and they ask, Why did 
not the Committee take this, and print from it? The question 
is easily answered. Dr. Blaney’s Bible differs from the edition 
of 1611, and in many important particulars,—differs from the 
English Bibles now in circulation, and entirely revolutionizes 
the headings and contents of chapters, as we shall presently 
see. The only body of Christians in this country that ever 
adopted Blaney’s Bible as the Standard, is, we believe, the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. But if this Bible is so accurate, if it is 
so exactly conformed to the edition of 1611, being “freed from 
printers’ errors,” how is it that this same Church is now dissatis- 
fied with it? Why have they ignored Blaney’s Bible, and re- 
commended another? If this Bible is so perfect, how is it that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury finds much inaccuracy in all the 
English editions down to 1836? Aye, and if this Bible is ex- 
actly the thing, why did not the Oxford and Cambridge Press 
adopt it in 1836, as the Standard? Will the gentlemen give 
us information on these points? They will find, after all their 
talk about the ease in finding the Standard, that it is no easy 
matter to point us to it, and say what is thus considered. Any 
one will see, when he has all the facts in the case before him, 
that the only wise course to be pursued, under such circum- 
stances, is that which was adopted by the Committee, namely, 
to follow the English copies where they agree, “ printers’ er- 
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rors” excepted; and in cases where they differ, as they do in 
many instances, to refer to the edition of 1611, and to the He- 
brew and Greek Scriptures, and to do what the Truth in the 
case demands. 

The collation made by the Society was commenced in 1848. 
The copies collated were the Oxford of 1846, the Cambridge 
of 1844, the London of 1845, the Edinburgh of 1845, the 
American of 1848, and the edition of 1611. To aid the reader 
in judging aright in this matter, and to see what a sea of diffi- 
culties the Committee had to pass through, we give a specimen, 
in a few particulars, of what the collation developed on almost 
every page of the Bible, in one form and another. 

POINTING. 


In the London, Edinburgh and American editions, after the 
word “‘ Abraham,” (Rom. iv. 1.) a comma is inserted, while in 
the editions of Oxford and Cambridge, and that of 1611, it is 
omitted. So after the word “father,” (same chapter and verse,) 
we find a cgmma in the editions of Oxford, Cambridge and Lon- 
don, while it is omitted in those of Edinburgh and America, 
and that of 1611. So, too, after “‘ conversation,” (Heb. xiii. 
7.) in the editions of Oxford, Cambridge and 1611, a period is 
placed; in those of London and America, a colon, and in that 
of Edinburgh, a semicolon. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Book. Oxford. Cam. Lon. Edin. Am. 1611. 
Matt. iii. 10. ax axe ax axe axe axe. 
oe weed: cloke cloke cloke cloak cloak cloake. 
Luke xxiii. 45. veil veil veil vail vail vaile. 
Judg. xiii. 5. =razor — rasor rasor razor razor rasor. 
Deut. xv. 17. aul aul aul awl awl aule. 
Jer. ii. 21. sope soap sope soap soap sope. 
CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Book. Oxford. Cam. Lon. Edn, Am. 1611. 
Gen. vi. 3. spirit spirit spirit Spirit Spirit Spirit. 
Ps. li. 11 spirit spirit spirit Spirit Spirit Spirit. 
Matt. iv. 1. spirit spirit spirit Spirit Spirit Spirit. 
Acts vii. 37. prophet prophet prophet Prophet Prophet Prophet. 
Col. ii. 19. Head Head Head head Head head. 


THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 


The various editions agree in the reading of Gen. xxv. 25— 
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“an hairy,” while in the same chapter, verse 27, they read 
“@ hairy.” So in Is. xvii. 11, they read “a heap,” and in 
the same chapter, verse 2, we find “an heap.” So also in 1 
Sam. x. 5, we find “a harp,” and in the xvi. chapter, verse 16, 
‘an harp.” 


ITALICS. 

Book. Oxford. Cam. Lon. Edin. Am. 1611. 
Ps. Ixxv. 5. not with not with not with not with not with not with. 
“ Ixxxix. 34. thatis thatis thatis thatis thatis that is. 
John x. 29. no man noman no man none none no man. 


Gen. xxiv. 65. hadsaid hadsaid hadsaid had said had said had said. 


Such are some of these differences. What was to be done? 
What better course could have been taken, than that adopted 
by the Committee? They followed the English copies, where 
they agreed, except in a few cases, which are stated. This 
brought back the American edition into conformity to the 
English, and in a multitude of instances. Where the British 
copies differed from each other, reference was had to the edition 
of 1611, and to the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and 
the Committee decided according to what they believed the 
truth required. The excepted cases are all spread out in the 
Report of the Committee to the Board of Managers, and the 
reasons given for the decisions, made by them in each case. 

A question of a constitutional character has been raised. It 
is charged that the Society has transcended its legitimate pow- 
ers in doing what has been done. But those who bring this 
charge, reason from false premises. They assume as true, 
what is not true, namely, that there was, at the time the So- 
ciety was formed, a standard edition of the common version, 
and that it was this which the Society bound itself, by its con- 
stitution, to print and circulate. But there was no such edi- 
tion. There was the same difference then, that there is now. 
The question, therefore, of power, depends on the character of 
what has been done. The Society has power to print and cir- 
culate the common version, and in as pure and perfect a form 
as possible. The Society, consequently, has power to correct 
manifest errors; to remove printers’ mistakes; to rectify any 
ad all the inaccuracies of the press; has power, in one word, 
to do all that is necessary in order to bring out that version in 
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the most complete and perfect form. The question then comes 
to this, Is what has been done, the work of correction? If it 
is, then the work is legitimate, comes within the province of 
the Society. There is no other question. The Society is 
bound to do this. It is also bound, by its Constitution—morally 
bound—to publish the Bible without note or comment. In 
doing this it does not transcend its power. 

The work of the Committee relates to the text and to the con- 
text, or the accessories. The chief importance attaches to the 
text. This, and nothing but this, is the Bible. The word of 
God is in the text, not in what is around it. That is a human 
device—the contrivance of man, designed to aid the reader in 
finding what is in the Bible, not to explain and comment upon 
it. The text is the Bible. And the question with us is, How 
has the action of the Committee affected this? Have they, as 
is charged, undertaken to mend the version—to make a “ new 
Bible?” Here they speak out, and with great plainness. They 
aver that their “‘ wish has been to see the version restored to 
its original purity ;” that ‘they have had no authority and no 
desire to go behind the translators ; nor in any respect to touch 
the original version of the text; except in cases of evident in- 
advertence or inconsistency, open and manifest to all.’’ Soon 
after the translators:had finished their work, and their version 
was published, many‘such inadvertences were detected and re- 
moved from it. Dr. Blaney discovered and corrected many 
others. Some have been found and corrected since his day. 
And some remained latent, until the recent collation, made by 
the Bible Society, brought them out. These cases the Com- 
mittee have stated distinctly. They are, we believe, some 
seven in all, which relate to ‘ words.”” And as so much stress 
is laid upon these changes, it will be well to examine them a 
little. 

Our readers will bear in mind here, that the real question at 
issue is, whether the work of the Committee is that of correc- 
tion, restoration of the text as it is in the edition of 1611, 
“freed from printers’ errors,” or that of emendation, of alter- 
ing and expounding that text, as is charged by their assailants. 
Let us then in all candor look at this point. The Committee, 
in the prosecution of their work, found a mistake in all the 
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modern editions of the common version in Ruth iii. 15, which 
read, “and she went into the city.” The translators have it, 
‘and he went into the city.” The Hebrew demands this read- 
ing, and shows that “he” is not a mistake in the edition of 
1611. A similar mistake, in all the modern copies, was dis- 
covered in Cant. ii. 7, where they read, “till he please.” The 
translators have it, “till she please.” Here, as in the pre- 
vious case, the Hebrew requires “ she,” and demonstrates that 
the reading, in the edition of 1611, is not a printers’ error; 
and in printing it thus, the Committee have restored the text 
of the translators. In Cant. iii. 5, and viii. 4, the same mis- 
take is found in all the modern copies, and also in the edition 
of 1611. Was it the result of inadvertence—a printers’ error ? 
The Committee so regarded it, and for the following reasons. 
The expression is precisely the same as in ii. 7, where the trans- 
lators have, ‘till she please.” The Hebrew in all three cases de- 
mands “till she please.” The Committee, therefore, correct- 
ed this mistake, and made the expression conform to the read- 
ing of the translators in ii. 7, ‘till she please.” In Is. i. 16, 
the present copies vary from the edition of 1611, and read 
“Wash you.” The translators have it, “ Wash ye.” And as 
this is according to the Hebrew, the Committee could not re- 
gard it as a printers’ error, and, therefore, restored this read- 
ing. Again, in Josh. xix. 2, a mistake was found. In most 
modern copies we have, “and Sheba.”’ In Dr. Blaney’s Bible, 
and in the Bible issued by the Bible and Common Prayer Book 
Society of New York, the “and” is omitted. In both, the 
catalogue of names is in direct conflict with the statement made 
in the sixth verse. The translators have it, ‘or Sheba.” As 
the Hebrew admits this, and as it makes the passage consistent 
with itself, the ‘or’ cannot be considered as a printer’s error. 
Here again, therefore, the work of the Committee was that of 
restoration. 

Any one familiar with the early editions of the Common Ver- 
sion, knows that there are many inadvertencies in them—many 
‘printers’ errors.” Many have been found in the edition of 
1611, and many also in subsequent editions. These mistakes 
have been found, either by going “ behind the translators’’ to 
the previous versions, and to the original Hebrew and Greek, 
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or by collating the subsequent editions with that of 1611. 
Many errors were thus discovered and corrected in 1638, in 
1769, and in 1836; and thus the Committee acted in deciding 
upon what they regarded as an inadvertence or mistake of the 
printer in the edition of 1611. In Matt. xiv. 8, and in Luke 
vii. 20, they found what seemed to them such, in the omission 
of the definite article before the word ‘“ Baptist.” The reasons 
for this conclusion, are that the article here corresponds with 
the meaning of the word “ Baptist,” which is not a proper 
name; that the same expression, as in Matt. xiv. 8, occurs in 
Mark vi. 24, and is there translated, “the Baptist ;” that the 
same Greek in the immediate context in both cases, is rendered 
the Baptist; and so in all cases in the Gospels the very same 
Greek is translated with the article. It occurs some dozen or 
more times, and always with the article, except in these two 
cases. The Committee, therefore, did not hesitate to insert the 
article here. It is demanded by the idiom of the language; and 
while it does not affect the meaning of these passages at all, it 
prevents the word “ Baptist”’ from being taken as a proper 
name. 
- Another instance of a similar inadvertence or mistake of the 
printer was found in Matt. xii. 41, in the omission of the defin- 
ite article before the word “judgment.” The Greek here is 
precisely the same ds in the next verse, where it is rendered 
‘“‘in the judgment.” In all the previous versions, as published 
in Bagster’s Hexapla, the original in both verses is translated 
alike. In both, Tyndale has “in the day of judgment.” 
Cranmer and Rheimes have “in the judgment.” And in the 
London editions of the Common Version of 1639, and of 1640, 
we have “in the judgment,” in both verses. The mistake, 
therefore, was seen and corrected more than two centuries ago, 
but for some reason or other subsequent editions fell into the 
same error, and the mistake was continued. The Committee, 
therefore, in inserting the article here, simply corrected an er- 
ror, which was corrected before, and within less than thirty 
years after the first edition of the version was published. 

So far, then, as it respects the words of the text, the work 
of the Committee is that of correction—of restoring the text 
of 1611, “freed from printers’ errors.’’ All that has been 
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done is perfectly legitimate, and had to be done, if the version 
was to be published in as pure and perfect a manner as possi- 
ble. How utterly unreasonable, and puerile even, is the lament, 
made by the author of the Apology about this part of their 
work ; and especially, about the insertion of the article in this 
last instance. He calls it a “ petty amendment,” and asks, 
Why is “up” here left out, and “the” put in; for so it is in 
the Society’s Bible, in the text referred to?” Is it not left 
out in all other editions of the Common Version also? He 
suspects, indeed, that ‘“‘up”’ is an inadvertence in the Report. 
Does he not know that it is? Has he seen it in any Bible? 
But we will not press him further in this direction, for he seems 
very little at home on any point of Biblical criticism, or to 
know what the text in the original even is, or requires. We 
find a most remarkable instance in proof of this on the 33d 
page of his Apology, where he marvels greatly that the Com- 
mittee did not see and correct a mistake of the Translators in 
2 Chron. xxi. 2, and where he asserts that ‘‘ the substitution 
of Judah for Israel is plainly required by the context, and by 
the Hebrew.” This egregious blunder has been exposed, and 
in the third and an amended edition of his Apology, he tries to 
escape from this exposure, by one of the most remarkable 
dodges we have ever seen, namely, by asserting, as he does, 
that this “substitution is plainly required by the Hebrew con- 
text, and sustained by the text of the Septuagint.” Our 
readers will wonder what there is in this ‘‘ Hebrew context,” 
which is not in the English context, or the context simply. 
And think too, of adducing the text of the Septuagint, a noto- 
riously imperfect translation, in proof that the inspired Hebrew 
original is wrong! What his next leap may be, we know not, 
but we should not be greatly surprised to find, in the next edi- 
tion of his Apology, as he is so unwilling to drop the word 
‘“« Hebrew” from this sentence, that this “‘ substitution is plain- 
ly required by the Hebrew’ Commonwealth, ‘and sustained 
by the” reading in the Targum of Onkelos. It would cer- 
tainly be quite as good as what has preceded it, and about as 
much to the point. 

Having shown that as far as it respects ‘‘ words,” the work 
of the Committee is simply that of correction—the restoration 
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of the text of the edition of 1611, ‘freed from the printers’ 
errors’’—we proceed to the matter of punctuation. Here also 
there is a loud lament. The Committee are charged by the 
Baltimore assailant with altering the meaning of the Bible, 
and in their Report with ‘ disguising or slurring” over the 
fact. We find no such disguise. The rule they adopted, pre- 
scribed that the uniform usage of any three of the copies col- 
lated should be followed. Where such usage was not found, 
and in the cases of exception to this rule, the Committee en- 
deavored to adopt that punctuation which the sense demands. 
In general, the operation of the rule produced uniformity with 
the English copies. The instances of exception to this, are 
comparatively few ; and of those, which affect the meaning, 
there are only some five, which are all clearly, fully stated by 
the Committee. These we propose to examine, more for the 
purpose of presenting the facts in each case, and thus enabling 
the reader to form an intelligent opinion in the matter, than 
of any argument in their defence. 

Rom. iv. 1. The pointing here varies very much in the dif- 
ferent copies. We give the passage as pointed by the trans- 
lators: ‘‘ What shall we say then, that Abraham our father, as 
pertaining to the flesh, hath found?” In the revision of 1638 
the comma after “flesh” seems to have been stricken out, as it 
is not found in the edition of 1640. Dr. Blaney altered the 
punctuation of the verse, omitting the comma after “then,” 
and putting one after ‘“‘ Abraham’”’ and another after “ flesh,” 
thus altering the meaning of the passage, and making the Apostle 
say what most persons do not believe he does say. He is fol- 
lowed in this by the Edinburgh and American copies. But in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Bibles we have a comma after 
“father,” and another after “flesh.” While in the London copies 
there is a comma after ‘“‘ Abraham,” and another after “father,”’ 
and “flesh,” just as it ts in the Bible Society’s standard edi- 
tion. There are two different methods, as is well known, of 
construing this passage, and consequently, two different ways 
of pointing it. Some connect the words, ‘as pertaining to the 
flesh,’ with “father,” and understand Paul as speaking of 
Abraham as our natural parent, our father by natural descent, 
and therefore, point the sentence as it is in Dr. Blaney’s Bible, 
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and in the Edinburgh and American copies. Most men, how- 
ever, with the translators, reject this meaning, and understand 
the Apostle to be speaking here of the way in which Abraham 
was not justified. And hence, as in the edition of 1611, and in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Bibles, they put a comma after “ fath- 
er,”’ and another after “flesh,” leaving the intervening words, 
“as pertaining to the flesh,” to indicate, in a parenthetic manner, 
so common in Paul’s writings, not our natural descent from 
Abraham, but the modus in quo of the attainment under con- 
sideration. The London copy brings out this meaning more 
clearly than it is in the Oxford and Cambridge Bibles. The 
removal of the comma after “ flesh’ does not affect this mean- 
ing, except that it makes it still more distinct, and for this the 
Committee have the authority of the edition of 1640. The 
punctuation, then, in the Society’s standard, conveys precisely 
the meaning given to the passage by the translators; and yet 
because they have varied from Blaney and from the Edinburgh 
and American copies, and followed the London, and the edition 
of 1640, they are here charged with altering the meaning of the 
Bible ; with “intruding into our standards!’ With such igno- 
rance it is surely hard work to reason. 

1 Cor. xvi. 22. The pointing adopted by the Committee here, 
is pronounced by Mr. Coxe to be ‘‘a very serious” thing. He 
throws the whole weight of his opinion against its correctness, 
and flies to the Vulgate for “aid and comfort.” We marvel he 
did not add that a different pointing “is plainly required by 
the context and by the” Greek. The different copies vary in 
the punctuation of this verse. The translators have it thus: 
“Let him be anathema maranatha.’’ The American and some 
of the Cambridge Bibles have a comma after ‘“ anathema.” 
The previous versions differ also in their pointing—some have 
nothing after “ anathema,’ some have a comma, and others 
a period. There is, we believe, but one opinion among scholars 
now, in reference to these words. They are agreed that there 
should be either a colon or a period after “ anathema.” Dr. 
Hodge, in his commentary on this Epistle, puts a period after 
this word; and so Conybeare and Howson in their admirable 
work. As, therefore, the different copies vary here in their 
punctuation, and as the sense absolutely demands something after 
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“anathema,” there seemed but one course for the Committee 
to pursue, namely, to introduce the proper punctuation. No 
scholar, we are sure, will say that the pointing of the Com- 
mittee gives a wrong meaning to these words. 

2 Cor. x. 8—11. Here little need be said. The copies are 
not uniform in their punctuation. The pointing in the pre- 
vious versions also differs here. Tyndale and others have a pe- 
riod after the close of the eighth verse. We do not see that 
the meaning of the entire passage is changed by either method 
of punctuation. That of the Committee simply indicates more 
fully the logical nexus of the passage, and brings out more 
clearly the antecedent and consequent in the reasoning of the 
Apostle. It is conceded, therefore, by the assailants that the 
pointing here is right—is ‘justifiable on critical grounds.” 

Heb. xiii. 7. Here the edition of 1611, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Bibles all have a period after ‘ conversation.” The 
London and most of the American copies have a colon; while 
the Edinburgh Bibles generally have a semicolon. In some 
American and Scotch copies there is nothing but a comma. In 
all the previous versions and in the Bible of Dr. Blaney there 
is a period at the close of the verse, as most unquestion- 
ably there ought to be. The construction which connects it 
with the next verse, and makes Jesus Christ ‘“‘the end’”’ here 
mentioned, is a mistake. The Committee, therefore, restored 
the pointing of the translators, and yet some object even to 
this. 

There is but one more case of offence. In Rev. xiii. 8, the 
edition of 1611 has a comma after the word “Lamb.” This 
pointing restricts the words to only one possible meaning, and 
that, as most persons believe, a wrong one. This was soon 
seen, and the comma was removed. The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge press in 1836 did not restore it. The Committee, how- 
ever, did not take that liberty with the sentence. But they 
did that which, in effect, amounts to the same thing. They 
placed the comma after “slain.” This greatly troubles the 
author of the Apology, who thinks “it will shock every evan- 
gelical reader,” as “it takes away the devotional and doctrinal 
use” of the passage. He may quiet his nerves, however, for it 
does no such thing at all. It simply makes another meaning 
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possible, and leaves the reader free to connect the words “ from 
the foundation of the world” either with ‘ written” or “slain” 
as he may think the sense requires. The Committee, there- 
fore, have in effect done nothing more than what Oxford and 
Cambridge have done. They refuse to restore the comma after 
“Lamb,” and doubtless for the reasons above stated. In 
omitting the comma they leave the reader free to make the 
closing words of the verse qualify either “ written” or “slain.” 
The pointing of the Committee does the same. It touches no 
doctrine. It offends no intelligent understanding. 

Here, then, we have the length and breadth of the offence in 
the matter of punctuation. In two out of the five cases, the Com- 
mittee have restored the pointing of the translators. And in 
the others, while they have not altered the meaning, indicated 
by the pointing of the translators, in a single instance, they 
have in two cases so pointed the passage as to make another 
meaning possible. 

Little need be said in reference to the Italie action of the 
Committee. All that was done in this particular comes legiti- 
mately under the head of correction of errors. The transla- 
tors meant to place all words not in the original in Jtalies. 
But their work was full of mistakes here. Many of these 
were corrected in 1638; many more by Dr. Blaney in 1769, 
and others have been foun’ and corrected since his day. Even 
Mr. Coxe thinks the Committee ‘‘ have dealt wisely” here, and 
rejoices in the correction made in 1 John ii. 23, to which 
others, however, sternly object. The simple question here is 
whether the translators are right in putting the last clause of 
this verse in italics—whether in other words it is in the ori- 
ginal. If it is, and there is not we believe a question of its ge- 
nuineness ; then by what authority or right is this mistake 
perpetuated in the sacred volume, and a part of what was given 
by inspiration of God, thus excluded from that volume? We 
beg the objector to think of the tremendous malediction in the 
the closing chapter of the Book of God in reference to taking 
away from the words of this Book. 

In the matter of the parentheses all is the work of restora- 
tion. The Committee simply swept out of the text what un- 
known hands had put into it. And we may say the same, in a 
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great degree, in reference to the use of capital letters. Mod- 
ern editions differ greatly, in this particular, from the work of 
the Translators. Especially, is this true in regard to the word 
Spirit. In such passages as Gen. vi. 8, and Ps. li. 11, the 
Oxford, Cambridge and London copies, all have “spirit,”’ 
where the edition of 1611 has a capital. No objection, we be- 
lieve, is felt to this work of restoration, except in Rev. i. 4, and 
iv. 5. Here the author of the Apology finds much fault, and 
pours out no small amount of abuse upon the Committee. With 
his usual discernment, he affirms that the ‘seven spirits of God”’ 
are “pronounced by the Society’s rule to be other spiritual 
beings than the Spirit of God as a divine agent.” He does 
not see that, while the word “spirit” here may not ¢n ztse/f mean 
the third Person of the Trinity, yet the whole sentence, ‘“ the 
seven spirits of God” may, as we fully believe they do, desig- 
nate that Person. His quarrel here is with the Translators, 
not with the Committee. And as to the rule disturbing Is. xi. 
2, he is again mistaken, and another drop is added to the ocean 
of misrepresentation and blundering in his pamphlet. The 
passage stands in the Society’s Bible, as it is in the edition of 
1611, and yet it is denounced as a “ novelty,” introduced “ on 
mere individual responsibility.” 

A word in reference to the orthography of the Bible, and we 
have done with the text. The author of the Apology seems to 
think that no changes have hitherto been made in this, and that 
up to the action of the Committee, the orthography was as it 
was left by the Translators. Hence he asks, why any changes 
are necessary—‘ why spell error without the « which belongs 
to it by every lawof etymology ?’’ He does not take the trou- 
ble to look into the English Bibles, and see how it is spelt there, 
but concludes at once that it is one of “the novelties” of the 
Society’s Standard. The Committee in their Report, give a 
list of words whose orthography has been changed at one time 
or another, and state distinctly that nearly all of them are now 
found in copies of the Bible, and yet this fault-finding man 
charges the Committee with ‘‘introducing”’ these, some fifty, 
“capricious alterations,” when nearly every one of “these al- 
térations”” have long been in the Society’s 8vo., which he pro- 
nounces “an unexceptionable Bible!” The simple fact is, the 
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Committee were so careful on this point, that out of all these 
fifty words, there are only two, whose orthography is uniform 
in the copies collated, that were changed by them. They in- 
serted an Jin “‘soldering,’’ and made “ rereward ” read “rear- 
ward,” to conform it to the orthography it has had outside of 
the Bible for more than a century, and to prevent its being 
misunderstood.* So far, then, as the text is concerned, the 
Committee is rectus in curia, and its work of toil and prayer 
will be found to present the Common Version in a more pure 
and perfect form than is to be found in any other edition of the 
English Bible. 

The inside is right. We pass on, therefore, to that part of 
the Committee’s work, which is outside of the Bible. Here 
they feel, and certainly they had reason to feel, that they stood 
on different ground, and might put on their shoes. They knew 
that here a large and liberal margin had always been allowed, 
that great variety existed, and that the law in England which 
guards the text, allows men to print the Bible, with or without 
the accessories, allows men to walk freely round about Zion, 
and compels no one to regard the ground as holy. They acted 
accordingly. But here, it seems, in this free territory, is to be 
“the seat of the war,” and the battle is to be about the old 
headings. Here the sword is drawn, and a nil tangere is the 
war-cry among all the worshippers of the past. We feel com- 
paratively little interest in these things, in themselves consider- 
ed. As long as they are plain, and truthful, and serve as a 
clue to find what is in the chapter, or on the page, they are 
useful. But the text is the Bible, the whole Bible. If we 
have this, we have the word of God, and the whole of it. Man 
can add nothing to it; he can take nothing from it. Here we 
are content. But when men attempt to bind us, where we are 
free ; when they would throw around these headings, confessed- 
ly the work of man, a sacredness like that, which guards the 
inspired Word, and would thus keep them for ever “under lock 


* Strange as it may appear, we have heard of repeated instances, even in 
the pulpit, in which Is. lviii. 8, was explained to mean re-reward—a double 
reward. A minister of the Gospel recently complained of the Committee for 
changing the meaning of the Bible in printing this word “rearward.” *So 
much for keeping words in masquerade. 
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and key,” even when they are unintelligible and wrong, the 
matter assumes a very different aspect. The question then is, 
whether man’s work shall be thus exalted into an unalterable 
companionship with the word of God, be that work right or 
wrong. Here the true friends of the Bible cannot be indiffer- 
ent. The contest involves a great principle. 

We confess that we feel some surprise at the feeling manifest- 
ed in certain quarters on this subject. The land, we know, is in- 
deed full of idols. There are those, who profess to have come out 
from the house of bondage, and who yet bow down before the 
work of men’s hands. The old virus is yet in the blood, and 
the idolatry continues. They worship antiquity. They turn 
their face away from the present; away from the future, and 
fix their admiring gaze upon the past. They worship in dim 
religious light, and before lighted candles, and say their prayers 
with their back to the people, a most significant sign in the 
worshippers of the past, of the interest they feel in the advanc- 
ing improvement of the people. They rest in the outward. 
They stick fast in the oldness of the letter. They cling to 
forms that have outlived their meaning, and clasp to the heart 
that which has no longer any life in it. Like the bees, found 
vy Israel’s athlete, they hive in a dead carcass, and in the apo- 
theosis of their home, they learn to be exclusive, and to hate 
everything that has life and motion in it. We expected to hear 
a howl from the camp of such men. The Apology is perfectly 
legitimate—is born in wedlock. But we did not expect that 
sensible, Protestant men would feel thus about this matter. We 
did not expect to find even one such man worshipping in this 
outer court, and identifying what is there with the living, eter- 
nal substance in the inner temple of God’s truth. The as- 
tounding declaration which reaches us, while we write, from 
Princeton, that “these headings constitute a most important part 
of the English Bible, which the Society was constituted to print 
and circulate,’’* may well surprise the friends of the inspired 
Word. ‘These headings,”—which are the work of men,—“a 
most important part of the English Bible”—of God’s word! 
and a part, “which the Society was constituted to print and 
circulate!’ If so, then for a time it did not print and circu- 


* See the last number of the Princeton Repertory. 
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late “‘a most important part of the Bible,” for it did not at first 
print these headings at all, nor does it do this now in several of 
itseditions. Such an assertion and from such a source, astounds 
us. Puseyism even has not dared to say as much as this. No 
worshipper of the past can surely ask for anything more. The 
Baltimore Rector, and the Princeton Professor may meet, and 
walk round about Zion in goodliest fellowship. They worship 
in the same temple. 

Here, then, we have the regio nimborum—the battle-field in 
this controversy. And the question to be settled is, whether 
the text—the word of God—is to be wedged up by any hu- 
man contrivance beyond the reach of alteration in that wedg- 
ing. This is the question; and that the reader may be able 
to judge rightly in the matter, we will state the facts in the 
case. The xparov Jevdos Of all who have assailed the work 
of the Committee, is in the assumption that there is a standard 
edition of the common version, and that the Committee have 
departed from this. But we have already shown that there is 
no such standard. The editions differ both in the text and in 
the accessories. The heading at the top of the page must of 
necessity vary with every different form in which the Bible is 
printed. That at the beginning of each chapter may indeed 
be alike, if men so elect. But they have not so elected. Some 
of the headings in the edition of 1611 were soon changed. 
Dr. Blaney, whose Bible the Danville Professor pronounces a 
*“‘ standard edition,’ and which the Baltimore Rector chides 
the Society for not importing from England—and following, 
may be said to have revolutionized the headings, in the edition 
of 1611, from beginning to end, changing the phraseology and 
greatly enlarging them. In this connection we may state that, 
in the third and “improved” edition of the Apology, we have 
some rare intelligence on this point. On page 31, the author 
tells us that ‘the headings in our common Bibles,” are not 
‘¢ the untrimmed works of the translators,’ but are ‘ the cor- 
rected labors of 1611—and that they have come down to us 
from the original translators, with no other revision than the 
authorized one of 1769, when the learned and laborious Dr. 
Blaney put them into their present form, with the thoughtful 
and conscientious co-operation of his associates ;’’ and he asks, 
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in great concern, ‘shall we throw away their work?” Now any 
one at all informed on the subject, knows that “the headings 
in our common Bibles’ are not those of Dr. Blaney—that his 
headings have long since been “thrown away” in England, 
and in this country. With the alteration of here and there a 
word, the headings in the English Bibles are the same as those 
in the edition of 1611. The Edinburgh Bibles differ in these 
things both from the edition of 1611, and from Dr. Blaney’s 
Bible. We give one or two examples of what the reader will 
find on every page of these Bibles. 

Edition of 1611. Is. liii. The prophet, complaining of in- 
credulity, excuseth the scandal of the cross, 4 by the benefit 
of his passion, 10 and the good success thereof. 

Edinburgh. The prophet, complaining of the want of faith, 
excuseth the scandal of the cross, 4 by the sufferings of Christ. 

Dr. Blaney. The prophet, complaining of the want of 
faith, describeth the humiliation of Christ, 4 his sufferings; 10 
and the good success thereof. 

Here there is a difference, great and radical even. Every 
one conversant with theological opinions, knows that the sub- 
ject of this chapter has been a matter of great controversy. 
Christians have ever made their appeal to it in proof that a 
suffering and atoning Saviour is foretold in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures—and that Jesus of Nazareth is the person here spoken 
of. The Jew denies this—maintains that the passage refers to 
the nation at large, or to some one of their kings, or that Isaiah 
himself is the subject of the chapter. Now, amid these stum- 
_ blings of unbelief, and with an inspired commentary on the 
passage (Acts viii. 834, 35) before us, what one of these head- 
ings shall we adopt? Not one of them can be considered an 
adequate heading for this chapter, and least of all can that of 
1611. If we adopt this, then we teach that the prophet him- 
self is the subject of the chapter, and suffers for us; for there 
is no other antecedent of “ his’ in the heading. ‘“ This,” in 
the language of our apologist, “‘ reconciles the dispute” with 
the Jew. ‘The sword passes through the living child,” and 
unbelief ‘is satisfied.”” He denounces the headings in the 
Society’s standard Bible as “unevangelical” and “ anti- 
Christian ;” and the Princeton Professor asserts that “evangel- 
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ical headings” have been “ discarded’”’ by the Committee, and 
“others, such as Gesenius and De Wette would have preferred, 
adopted in their stead.’’ These are terrible words, but we 
shall refer to them again in another connection. Let the 
reader, however, open the Society’s Bible, and see what ground 
there is for such assertions, in this instance. Here, in this 
chapter, we have the very centre and core in the evangelical 
teaching of the Old Testament. Here we have the most evan- 
gelical of the prophets in his most evangelical utterance, with 
a live coal from winged seraphim upon his lips. Here, there is 
neither type nor shadow; nor bleeding victim, nor smoking 
altar. All is fulfilment, meaning, the working out of our sal- 
vation. Here is Gethsemane—the Hall of Pilate—Calvary— 
the body broken for us—and now it is all indicated in the 
headings of the Society's Bible. Thus: ‘The Messiah de- 
spised and rejected. 4. His sufferings in our behalf. 7. His 
meekness, humiliation, and death. 10. The benefits of his 
passion.” Is this “‘ unevangelical,’”’ or “anti-Christian ?”’ Is 
this what ‘‘Gesenius and De Wette would have preferred ?” 
If so, then Gesenius and De Wette were in sympathy with the 
teaching of Philip, and prepared to glory with Paul in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. We give another example. 

Edition of 1611. Ke. xii. The Creator to be remembered 
in due time. 8. The Preacher’s care to edify. 13. The fear 
of God is the chief antidote of vanity. 

Edinburgh. The Creator is to be remembered in the days 
of youth, and must not be deferred. 8. The Preacher’s care 
to edify. 138. The fear of God the chief concern of man. 

Dr. Blaney. The Creator is to be remembered in due time. 
8. The Preacher’s care to edify, 13. The general conclusion 
that man’s chief concern is to fear God and obey his Jaws. 

What one of these different headings shall we choose? If we 
are to go back to that in the edition of 1611, which is now in 
the common English Bible, then we teach, by implication at 
least, that there is a time when the Creator is not to be remem- 
bered; and that the counsel given in the thirteenth verse—the 
conclusion of the whole matter—is the chief antidote of vanity. 
Is there any other? If this counsel comprises the whole duty 
of man, is there anything more for him todo? With these dif- 
ferent headings compare that in the Society’s Bible : 
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“The young exhorted to remember their Creator. 8. The 
Preacher’s care to edify. 13. The whole duty of man.” 

With such differences in the headings before them, what bet- 
ter course could the Committee have pursued, than that which 
they did pursue, namely, an eclectic one; retaining all that is 
good and true in those of 1611, and putting, in the place of 
what is otherwise, headings taken generally from the language 
of the text. They could not adopt entire those in the edition 
of 1611, for they are wrong. Men who talk about going back 
to these, do not understand whereof they speak. They are for 
having in the headings what is wrong—what is false in doctrine 
and what zs contrary to fact. What, shall we go back and 
teach as the headings of 1611 do, for example, in Gen. xx., that 
Abimelech is healed by Abraham’s prayer; in Lev. xviii. (by 
implication,) that there are lawful lusts; or in 1 Sam. xvi. that 
Samuel is sent by God, under pretext of a sacrifice to Bethle- 
hem? Shall we say in Ps. exxxvi. that the prophet curseth 
Edom and Babel, when there is no such fact mentioned in the 
text; in Ps. cxl. that David prayeth to be delivered from Saul 
and Doeg, when their names are not in the Psalm; in Ps. 
exlvii. that the prophet praiseth God for his power over the 
meteors, when there is nothing said about them in the text? 
Shall we teach in Ps. exlix. that God has given the Church 
power to rule the consciences of men; in Is. xlv. that idols are 
moral agents, and are convinced of vanity; in Is. liii. that the 
prophet is the subject of the chapter, and suffers for us; and in 
Acts viii. that Peter and John give the Holy Ghost to men? 
To talk of going back to such things—back to discovered and 
admitted errors—is to talk of impossibilities. It cannot, will 
not be done. If this refusal gives offence to some, it must be 
so. A far greater offence will be given by any backward move- 
ment. If there be men, therefore, who are so wedded to the 
past; who are so deeply fixed in their idolatry to what is 
ancient, that they must hold on to it, even when it is wrong, 
and who deny all right or power in the Society to alter these 
headings at all, and remove such things from them; then we 
must part company with such men in the work of printing and 
circulating the word of God. We cannot tarry for men whose 
Paradise is in the dark ages, and whose bishopric is from Rome 
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—men, whom the march of events is leaving behind, and who 
find their comfort in singing an old song, or in telling a forgot- 
ten tale. Certain it is, we think, that the spirit, which is now 
awake in this and other lands, will not suffer any such back- 
ward movement. The Bible, even in its accessories, cannot be 
connected with anything that is wrong; cannot thus counte- 
nance admitted error. These headings form No PART of the 
Bible ; no part of the inspired Word. If they accompany the 
Bible, they must conform to it; must speak as it speaks. 
Comment, which makes the Bible say what it does not say, can- 
not for one moment be admitted. Those who want a Bible 
with such headings, will, we are confident, have to seek for it 
somewhere else than in Astor Place. 

The great point of complaint here, however, is that, in cer- 
tain words, the Committee have conformed the headings to the 
text. The words Church and Christ are not found in our ver- 
sion of the text of the Old Testament. Instead of these, the 
Translators used Zion and Messiah. The Committee conform- 
ed the headings of the Old Testament, therefore, to the text in 
these particulars. Instead of Church, they have used “ Zion,” 
‘the saints,” “the people of God,” “Israel,” and the like words 
that are in the text. And instead of Christ in the Old Testament, 
they have put “the Seed of the woman,” “the Prophet,” ‘the 
Beloved,” *‘the Branch,” “the Servant of Jehovah,” ‘‘ the Mes- 
siah,” “the Angel of the Covenant,” “the Shepherd,” “the 
Messenger,” “the Sun of righteousness,” and the like,—words 
which occur in the text. They felt that there is a fitness; an in- 
herent propriety in putting in the contents of the chapters, what 
is in those chapters; in having the headings thus in sympathy 
with the text. The object of such contents is not commentary 
on the text, but simply a kind of index to what is in the text. 
They ought, therefore, to be plain, truthful, and as far as pos- 
sible conformed in language to the text. This the Committee, 
in all the changes made by them, aimed to do. They had no 
desire to comment. 

But it is charged that these changes degrade the Bible; give 
it ‘“‘a Hebrew look ;” that the word “ Zion”’ is more local, 
and circumscribed, and Jewish in its character, than the word 
“Church ;” that it ties down the thoughts more to one spot, 
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and thus Judaizes the Bible. But this is not the fact. The 
associations of the Christian are against it. The literature of 
Christianity is against it. The entire psalmody of the people 
of God is against it. It is Zion that now sings the honors of 
her King as she did under the old economy; and it is in Zion 
that his praises still avail for him. It is of this that we think, 
when we walk round about Zion, and mark her bulwarks. We 
hear it in the anthem of praise, and it is identified with all the 
sweet harmonies of the Sabbath and the sanctuary. Strange 
as it may seem, even in the psalmody of the Episcopal Church, 
in which this word “ Church” has such magic influence, this 
term is found, we believe, only some two or three times, while 
the word “‘ Zion’ occurs more than fifty times. Is that Church 
gathering all her associations thus around what is “ territorial 
and geographical ?”” How ridiculous then is this objection ! 

A more terrible outery, however, is made about the omission 
of the other word. The Committee have excluded Christ from 
the Old Testament! This is the climax in the lamentation. 
And a deaf ear is turned to all argument on the point. We are 
told that it is useless to say that ‘‘Messiah” and “Christ” mean 
the same thing. This, it seems, “practically is not so.” The 
two words are different. Both, indeed, mean precisely the same 
thing, and yet they are different! ‘‘ Messiah’ is indefinite.” 
‘¢< Christ’ means Jesus of Nazareth, for no one else has ever 
borne the name in its Greek form.” Clear as mud, is it not ? 
If ‘ Messiah”’ is indefinite, then what becomes of the record of 
an inspired apostle. ‘‘ We have found the Messias, which is, be- 
ing interpreted, the Christ?” Was this an indefinite person? 
And, if no other person but Jesus of Nazareth ever bore this 
name, what becomes of his declaration, “‘ Many shall come in my 
name, that is assuming his name, saying, I am Christ.”” Was no 
one ever called Christ, save Jesus? What says history? And 
as to Christ being excluded from the Old Testament of the So- 
ciety’s Bible, it is the merest sophistry and ridiculous conceit 
ever put forth by man, and as mischievous in its influence. 
Why, it is saying that unless the word “Christ,” one of the 
names of the Incarnate Redeemer, is in the headings, Christ 
the Saviour is not there; or at least if there, that we cannot 
see him there until he is pointed out to us by a human hand. 
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We find Christ in the Old Testament of the Society’s Bible, as 
fully, as frequently, and as clearly set forth, as the Spirit of 
God has revealed him to us in the text. We are not still so 
near the “infant school” in our Bible reading, as not to see 
Christ in “‘the Seed of the woman,” “in the Prophet of God,” 
“in the Angel of the Covenant,” in “the Messiah,” and in the 
‘“‘Shepherd to be smitten.” Nor are we still so near to Rome, 
that we must light a taper in order to see the Sun, or depend upon 
a human device in order to find Christ in Moses and the Pro- 
phets. We are not, we confess, accustomed to read the Bible 
in the contents of the chapters, or to gather up the Christology 
of the Inspired Word from the head lines over its columns. 
We worship in the inner temple. We seek Christ in his Word, 
and we find him there, in Prophet, Priest, and King, and in all 
his power to save. 

With the idea that has been thrown out, in certain quarters, 
that men cannot understand the Bible without such headings in 
the Old Testament, as have the words “ Christ’ and “ Church” 
in them, and the exalting of these headings, which have admit- 
ted error in them, into a most important part of the Bible, we 
have no sympathy whatever. “Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands,” it seems, “have through these headings found their way 
to Christ and his cross.” It may be so; but we have yet to 
hear of the first instance. Who was ever converted while read- 
ing the contents of the chapters? Who was ever led to “Christ 
and his cross,”’ while reading the heading of Is. liii., where the 
prophet is made to take his place? And who was ever prompt- 
ed at once to remember his Creator, while reading in Ee. xii., 
that he is to do this “in due time?” Such talk does well for 
effect, but we apprehend there is very little in it. The Bible is 
God’s Book, and in the way ‘to Christ and his cross,’’ it is so 
plain that a child can find it, and find it without looking for it 
in the contents of the chapters. It cannot be made plainer by 
the work of man. It is all light now. 

We have alluded to an utterance from Princeton about the 
removal of “ evangelical readings,” and the adoption of such as 
Gesenius and De Wette would have preferred. But the oracle 
goes further, and asserts that the striking out of the words 
“Christ” and “Church” from the headings in the Song of 
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Solomon, ‘‘ makes the book describe the mutual love of the 
king and his bride’’"—is “tantamount to a denial of the reli- 
gious character of the book,’’—is making it ‘‘a mere secular 
song of love.” This is a bold utterance indeed! But it is not 
original. We had it before from the banks of the Patapsco. 
It amounts simply to this, that the Song of Solomon owes its 
“religious character” to the work of man; to the headings 
placed there by the translators, and consequently, that, when 
these headings are removed, and the words of the Song itself 
are put in their places—sweet words, “the beloved” and 
“the bride’’—Bible words, and words which the Holy Ghost 
put in the Song—when this is done, the book “loses its re- 
ligious character ;” sinks down into ‘a mere song of earthly 
love!’ This is terrible! We would not have uttered such a 
thought, and have written it down, and sent it out, to do the 
work of mischief, for any consideration. Look at the senti- 
ment. <A book in the sacred canon of Scripture dependent on 
the headings of a human hand, for its “ religious character !”’ 
a book in the Bible, which, the moment you remove what man 
has put at the beginning of its chapters, degenerates into “a 
mere song of earthly love!’ And if so, then all the Bibles 
which omit these headings, as thousands do, have in them a 
book which has no “ religious character’ —a book which is “a 
mere tale of earthly love!’ This may well startle the friends 
of the Inspired Word. It goes even beyond Rome. She will 
not let the people have the Bible, unless the priest goes with it 
to explain it, and on the ground that they cannot otherwise un- 
derstand it. But here we have the position taken, that unless 
these old headings, the priest in this case, accompanies this 
Song, the Song itself ceases to be a part of the Bible ; loses its 
“religious character,” and becomes a mere secular song. We 
ignore such a sentiment—we abhor it, whether it comes from 
Baltimore, from Danville, or from Princeton. It is an offence 
tous. Ifthe words, “the beloved” and “the bride,” in the 
headings exhibit this book as a tale of earthly love, then there 
is exactly and identically the same reason for asserting this of 
the book itself. Of like character is the charge that the head- 
ings, in the Society’s standard throughout, “degrade and vul- 
garize the Bible.”’ It all comes down to this at last, that the 
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omission in the Old Testament of the word ‘“‘ Church,”’ and the 
putting in its place the words “Zion,” “ the righteous,” “ the 
people of God,” and the like terms which are in the text; and 
the omission of the word “ Christ” which is not in the text, 
and the using in place of it the words, ‘‘ Messiah,” “‘ Prophet,” 
*‘ beloved,” and the like, which are in the text,—this “ de- 
grades and vulgarizes the Bible.’”” We can make nothing less 
out of it. And what is this? What shall we call it? 

The assailants of the Society speak of the znjury done to the 
churches in the publication of this Bible. We think it will be 
counted as the small dust of the balance, in comparison with that, 
which has been done to the cause of truth and righteousness in 
the misrepresentation, slander, and abuse, put forth by those 
assailants. The Princeton professor, all confident from the 
tenor of his remarks, has not compared the headings of this 
Bible throughout with those of 1611; for if he had, he could 
not have spoken as he has. We love the man—we admire his 
Commentaries. We sit often at his feet, and love to sit there. 
But he is certainly mistaken in reference to the headings in 


this Bible. And as to the\author of the Apology, we need not 
speak further. Blundering is his business. He is hardly ever 
right in his statements, if it is possible to be wrong. The 
same amount of ignorance, misrepresentation, and abuse of 
good men, we do not believe can easily be found printed and 
bound up in the same number of pages elsewhere. 
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The Life of Charlotte Bronté, author of “ Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” 
“ Villette,’ &e. By E. C. GASKELL, author of “ Mary Barton,’ 
“ Ruth,” &c. In two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1857. pp. 285, 269. 










Ir seems to be pretty well settled now, that works of fiction 
must be tried on their own merits, and that any such sweeping 
rule as was formerly laid down, that all fictitious writing is per 
se bad, must be abandoned. The reason does not lie in the 
fact that the world has grown wiser than formerly in its judg- 
ments, but in this other fact that the extraordinary merit of 
many works of fiction during the last half century, will not 
allow the rule to remain. The question cannot now be, Shall 
I read any novels? but, What novels may be read? 

But, it may be asked, are we not in this, lowering the stand- 
ard of morality? To which we are constrained to reply in the 
negative. The genius and virtue of many men and women have 
passed into this class of books, and there can hardly be fine cul- 
ture without them. We must here as elsewhere, accept our 
appointed condition. This world is a place of trial. We must 
choose the good and reject the evil. Our faculties are to be 
exercised by reason of use. We are to form a character amidst 
innumerable difficulties. In no other way can it become either 
fine or strong. 

If one element of genius be more certain than any other, it 
is that it is ¢nevitable. It will have its way and its own way. 
Its force is from within. The form is moulded by the spirit. 
Such a development may never have been known. Such writ- 
ing may never have been recognized by any critic. It mat- 
ters not. The Almighty makes genius, and within the circle of 
the Omnipotent there is room for innumerable forms never yet 
seen or known among creatures. 

That CHARLOTTE BrontE is one of those new and mighty 
life-forces that we call genius, all men are coming to believe. 
It would be as vain to warn the young, impulsive mind off from 
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such a book as Shirley, as to build a wall around Cologne Ca- 
thedral, because some ill lesson might be learned from the soul 
of man working in Gothic architecture, or to forbid the sight 
of the Mississippi, because some mischief might come to the 
heart from drinking in the sense of boundless power. 

It is not only coming to be believed, that Charlotte Bronté 
was @ genius in some high sense; it is making itself felt that 
she was a heroine, not only great but good, and good as great. 
This is the verdict of those who hesitated at Jane Eyre, but 
who, after reading all that has been written by that vivid, ner- 
vous pen, have followed earnestly Mrs. Gaskell’s narrative of a 
real but yet most strange life. 

In youth we delight in the fine frost-work of fancy, but as 
we grow older we change in this, that we inquire with eager- 
ness, not what the loftiest imagination can do in bringing toge- 
ther the wonderful, but what has actually been, what the Al- 
mighty has actually done or permitted. And so it comes to 
pass, that not only is truth stranger than fiction, but to the 
real thinker, far more interesting. An actual event is a decree 
of the Infinite, accomplished and irrevocable. Hence, of all 
studies, history and biography are the most absorbing. 

And, of course it follows, that as common principles are 
illustrated by common samples of working, there are sometimes 
in human character—as in those gems of scenery and those 
crises of history which are scarcely ever reproduced—some 
specialities so unique that they are hardly seen more than once. 
In genius of this order we have an experimentum crucis, 
a specimen truly priceless, a ‘anag asyouévov of the Divine Speech. 
It is scarcely saying too much when we thus characterize Char- 


, lotte Bronté. Laying aside the case of Sappho, in regard to 


whom there is so little that is reliable, we can think of but two 
women, both quite modern, that we should be at all inclined to 
compare with her in point of genius. They are Madame de 
Stiiel and Mrs. Browning. 

Her story is becoming as familiar as the traditions of our 
own families, but we must glance at it as the only fitting means 
of enabling us to understand her character. 

Miss Bronté lived in the little village of Haworth in York- 
shire, where her father, the Rev. Patrick Bronté is Rector. 
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Mrs. Gaskell gives the following graphic picture of the locality, 
which is becoming impressed upon a multitude of minds, as if 
they had personally seen it : 


For two miles the road passes over tolerably level ground, distant hills 
on the left, a “beck” flowing through meadows on the right, and fur- 
nishing water power, at certain points, to the factories built on its banks. 
The air is dim and lightless with the smoke from all these habitations and 
places of business. The soil in the valley (or “* bottom,” to use the local 
term,) is rich; but, as the road begins to ascend, the vegetation becomes 
poorer; it does not flourish, it merely exists ; and, instead of trees, there 
are-only bushes and shrubs about the dwellings. Stone dykes are every 
where used in place of hedges ; and what crops there are, on the patches 
of arable land, consist of pale, hungry-looking, grey-green oats. Right 
before the traveller on this road rises Haworth village ; he can see it for 
two miles before he arrives, for it is situated on the side of a pretty steep 
hill, with a background of dun and purple moors, rising and sweeping 
away yet higher than the church, which is built at the very summit of 
the long narrow street. All round the horizon there is this same line of 
sinuous wave-like hills; the scoops into which they fall only revealing 
other hills beyond, of similar color and shape, crowned with wild, bleak 
moors—grand, from the ideas of solitude and loneliness which they sug- 
gest, or oppressive from the feeling which they give of being pent-up by 
some monotonous and illimitable barrier, according to the mood of mind 
in which the spectator may be. 

For a short distance the road appears to turn away from Haworth, as it 
winds round the base of the shoulder of a hill; but then it crosses a 
bridge over the ‘“ beck,” and the ascent through the village begins. The 
flag-stones with which it is paved are placed end-ways, in order to give a 
better hold to the horse’s feet; and, even with this help, they seein to be 
in constant danger of slipping backwards. The old stone houses are high 
compared to the width of the street, which makes an abrupt turn before 
reaching the more Iével ground at the head of the village, so that the 
steep aspect of the place, in one part, is almost like that of a wall. But 
this surmounted, the church lies a little off the main road on the left; a 
hundred yards, or so, and the driver relaxes his care, and the horse 
breathes more easily, as they pass into the quiet little by-street that leads 
to Haworth Parsonage. The churchyard is on one side of this lane, the 
school-house and the sexton’s dwelling (where the curate formerly lodged) 
on the other. 

The parsonage stands at right angles to the road, facing down upon the 
church; so that, in fact, parsonage, church, and belfried school-house, 
form three sides of an irregular oblong, of which the fourth is open to the 
fields and the moors that lie beyond. The area of this oblong is filled up 
by a crowded churchyard, and a small garden or court in front of the 
clergyman’s house. As the entrance to this from the road is at the side, 
the path goes round the corner into the little plot of ground. Underneath 
the windows is a narrow flower-border, carefully tended in days of yore, 
although only the most hardy plants could be made to grow there. Within 
the stone wall, which keeps out the surrounding churchyard, are bushes 
of elder and lilac; the rest of the ground is occupied by a square grass 
- and a gravel walk. The house is of grey stone, two stories high, 
reavily roofed with flags, in order to resist the winds that might strip off 
a lighter covering. It appears to have been built about a hundred years 
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ago, and to consist of four rooms on each story; the two windows on the 
right (as the visitor stands, with his back to the church, ready to enter in 
at the front door,) belonging to Mr. Bronté’s study, the two on the left to 
the family sitting-room. Everything about the place tells of the most 
dainty order, the most exquisite cleanliness. The door-steps are spotless ; 
the small old-fashioned window-panes glitter like looking-glass. Inside 
and outside of that house cleanliness goes up into its essence, purity. 

The little church lies, as I mentioned, above most of the houses in the 
village; and the graveyard rises above the church, and is terribly full of 
upright tombstones. The chapel or church claims greater antiquity than 
any other in that part of the kingdom ; but there is no appearance of this 
in the external aspect of the present edifice, unless it bé in the two east- 
ern windows, which remain unmodernized, and in the lower part of the 
steeple. Inside, the character of the pillars shows that they were con- 
structed before the reign of Henry VII. It is probable that there existed 
‘on this ground a “ field-kirk,” or oratory, in the earliest times; and, from 
the archbishop’s registry at York, it is ascertained that there was a cha- 
pel at rt in 1317. 

Mr. Bronté buried his wife in 1831. His daughters Maria 
and Elizabeth died in 1825, in their 12th and 11th years. No 
breach was then made in the circle until 1848, when the only 
son, Branwell Bronté and the daughters, Emily, the author of 
“Wuthering Heights,” and Anne, the author of ‘“‘ Agnes Grey,” 
died within less than a year of each other. Their ages were 
30, 29, 27. One only now remained of “six motherless chil- 
dren” —Charlotte. She lived on until 1855, when she died in 
her 39th year. The father still survives. Of all these chil- 
dren, Charlotte alone was married, and she but for nine 
months. 

The reader will perceive in this statement alone, a record of 
sorrow. Nothing, however, but the perusal of the whole of 
these sad pages, one by one, could make the requisite impres- 
sion upon him of a life strange beyond anything he has ever 
known. 

The loneliness of the village of Haworth and of the par- 
sonage, surrounded on three sides by graves, is described as 
something portentous. ‘No one comes to the house ; nothing 
disturbs the deep repose; hardly a voice is heard; you catch 
the ticking of the clock in the kitchen, or the buzzing of a fly 
in the parlor, all over the house.” But, in addition to this, the 
road rises for several miles between wave-like hills where the 
prevailing color every where is grey; the traveller arrives at 
Haworth, a village built of grey stone; at the top of the street 
are the church and parsonage, on the hill-side, and then stretch- 
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ing far, far away, wide and lonely, on every side are the appa- 
rently endless moors. ‘I accompanied her in her walks on 
the sweeping moors ; the heather-bloom had been blighted by a 
thunder-storm a day or two before, and was all of a livid brown 
color, instead of the blaze of purple glory it ought to have been. 
Oh! those high, wild, desolate moors, up above the whole world, 
and the very realms of silence !”’ 

The neighborhood seems to have been singularly destitute of 
that society which is found almost every where in the country 
in England. The Yorkshiremen are descended from the old 
Scandinavians and a strange rudeness such as is described in 
Wuthering Heights and in Shirley is still to be found amongst 
them. We copy an anecdote or two illustrative of this: 


A solitary life cherishes mere fancies until they become mania. And 
the powerful Yorkshire character which was scarcely tamed into subjec- 
tion by all the contact it met with in ‘“ busy town or crowded mart,” has 
before now broken out into strange wilfulness in the remoter districts. A. 
singular account was recently given me of a landowner (living it is 
true, on the Lancashire side of the hills, but of the same blood and nature 
as the dwellers on the other) who was supposed to be in the receipt of 
seven or eight hundred a year, and whose house bore marks of handsome 
antiquity, as if his forefathers had been for a long time people of con- 
sideration. My informant was struck with the appearance of the place, 
and proposed to the countryman who was accompanying him, to go up to 
it and take a nearer inspection. The reply was, ‘ Yo’d better not; he’d 
threap yo down th’ loan. He’s let fly at some folks’ legs, and let shot 
lodge in ’em afore now, for going too near to his house.” And finding, 
on closer inquiry, that such was really the inhospitable custom of this 
moorland squire, the gentleman gave up his purpose. I believe that the 
savage yeoman is still living. 

Another squire, of more distinguished family and larger property—one 
is thence led to imagine of better education, but that does not always fol- 
low—died at his house, nut many miles from Haworth, only a few years 
ago. His great amusement and occupaticn had been cock-figiting. When 
he was confined to his chamber with what he knew would be his last ill- 
ness, he had his cocks brought up there, and watched the bloody battle 
from his bed. As his mortal disease increased, and it became impossible 
for him to turn so as to follow the combat, he had looking-glasses arranged 
in such a manner around and above him, as he lay, that he could still see 
the cocks fighting. And in this manner he died. 

These are merely instances of eccentricity compared to the tales of po- 
sitive violence and crime that have occurred in these isolated dwellings, 
which still linger in the memories of the old people of the district, and 
some of which were doubtless familiar to the authors of “ Wuthering 
Heights” and “The Tenant of Wildfell Hall.” 

The amusements of the lower classes could hardly be expected to be 
more humane than those of the wealthy and better educated. The gen- 
tleman who has kindly furnished me with some of the particulars I have 
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iven, remembers the bull-baitings at Rochdale, not thirty years ago. 

he bull was fastened by a chain or rope to a post in the river. To in- 
crease the amount of water, as well as to give their workpeople the oppor- 
tunity of savage delight, the masters were accustomed to stop their mills 
on the day when the sport took place. The bull would sometimes wheel 
suddenly round, so that the rope by which he was fastened, swept those 
who had been careless enough to come within its range down into the 
water, and the good people of Rochdale had the excitement of seeing one 
or two of their neighbors drowned, as well as of witnessing the bull baited, 
and the dogs torn and tossed. 

Half that length of time back, the code of morals seemed to be formed 
upon that of their Norse ancestors. Revenge was handed down from 
father to son as an hereditary duty ; and a great capability for drinking, 
without the head being affected, was considered as one of the manly 
virtues. The games of foot-ball on Sundays, with the challenges to the 
neighboring parishes, were resumed, bringing in an influx of riotous 
strangers to fill the public-houses, and make the more sober-minded in- 
habitants long for good Mr. Grimshaw’s stout arm, and ready horse-whip. 
The old custom of “arvills” was as prevalent as ever. The sexton, 
standing at the foot of the open grave, announced that the “ arvill” would 
be held at the Black Bull, or whatever public-house might be fixed upon 
by the friends of the dead ; and thither the mourners and their acquaint- 
ances repaired. The origin of the custom had been the necessity of fur- 
nishing some refreshment for those who came from a distance, to pay the 
last mark of respect to a friend. In the life of Oliver Heywood there are 
two quotations, which show what sort of food was provided for “ arvills” 
in quiet Nonconformist connections in the seventeenth century ; the first 
(from Thoresby) tells of “ cold possets, stewed prunes, cake, and cheese,” 
as being the arvill after Oliver Heywood’s funeral. The second gives, as 
rather shabby, according to the notion of the times (1673), ‘nothing but 
a bit of cake, draught of wine, piece of rosemary, and pair of gloves.” 

But the arvills of Haworth were often far more jovial doings. Among 
the poor, the mourners were only expected to provide a kind of spiced 
roll for each person, and the expense of the liquors—rum, or ale, or a mix- 
ture of both, called “ dog’s nose”—was generally defrayed by each guest 
placing some money on a plate, set in the middle of the table. Richer 
people would order dinner for their friends. At the funeral of Mr. Char- 
nock (the next successor but one to Mr. Grimshaw in the incumbency), 
about eighty people were bid to the arvill, and the price of the feast was 
4s. 6d. per head, all of which was defrayed by the friends of the deceased. 
As few “‘shirked their liquor, there were very frequently up-and-down 
fights” before the close of the day ; sometimes with the horrid additions 
of “ pawsing” and “ gouging,” and biting. 

Although I have dwelt on the exceptional traits in the characteristics 
of these stalwart West-Ridingers, such as they were in the first quarter of 
this century, if not a few years later, I have little doubt that in the every- 
day life of the people so independent, wilful, and full of grim humor, 
there would be much found even at present that would shock those accus- 
tomed only to the local manners of the south ; and, in return, I suspect 
the shrewd, sagacious, energetic Yorskshire man would hold such “ fo- 
reigners’”’ in no small contempt. 


Charlotte Bronté was born on the 21st of April, 1816. The 
children were of remarkable talent, all, or nearly all of them. 
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So solitary a life, beyond their own family, seems seldom 
to have been lived. Their mother died when they were all in- 
fants ; their father lived in his study, not even taking his meals 
with his family, and only going out to attend to his parochial 
duties; a singularly taciturn and eccentric man, yet not with- 
out fine and kindly qualities. There seem to have been very 
few homes where the children could have visited familiarly, 
and they shrank from the attempt, living almost literally 
among themselves. ‘‘ The six little creatures used to walk out, 
hand in hand, towards the glorious wild moors, which in after 
days they loved so passionately. They were grave and silent be- 
yond their years. You could not,” said Mrs. Bronté’s nurse, 
“ have known there was a child in the house, they were such still, 
noiseless, good little creatures. Maria (but seven !) would shut 
herself up in the children’s study with a newspaper and be able 
to tell me every thing when she came out; debates in par- 
liament, and I know not what all.’’ Their father did not 
speak when he was annoyed or displeased, but worked off his 
wrath by firing pistols out of the back door. Mrs. Gaskell, 
with true philosophy, adds: ‘ His opinions might be often both 
wild and erroneous, his principle of action eccentric and 
strange, his views of life partial, and almost misanthropical ; 
but not one opinion that he held could be stirred or modified by 
any worldly motive; he acted up to his principles of action; 
and if any touch of misanthropy mingled with his view of man- 
_kind in general, his conduct to the individuals who came in 
personal contact with him did not agree with such view. It is 
true that he had strong and vehement prejudices, and was ob- 
stinate in maintaining them, and that he was not dramatic 
enough in his perceptions to see how miserable others might be 
in a life that to him was all-sufficient. But I do not pretend 
to be able to harmonize points of character, and account for 
them, and bring them all into one consistent and intelligible 
whole. Zhe family with whom I have to do shot their roots 
down deeper than I can penetrate ; I cannot measure them, 
much less is it for me to judge them. I have named these in- 
stances of eccentricity in the fatier because I hold the know- 
ledge of them to be necessary for a right understanding of the 
life of his daughter.” 
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Miss Bronté was sent to the school which she has described 
with such extraordinary power in Jane Eyre, and afterwards to 
amore genial one, whose principal, Miss Wooler, became one 
of her very early friends. Her only brother, Branwell, a 
young man of very fine social qualities—so fine, indeed, that 
he was constantly sent for by transient travellers spending a 
night at Haworth—turned out badly and died a drunkard and 
an opium eater. How much this added to the sadness of the 
parsonage, Mrs. Gaskell has well and most painfully told. The 
sisters thought of keeping a school, and it was for this purpose 
that Charlotte and Emily went to Brussels. This plan, how- 
ever, failed. They could not obtain scholars. The three sis- 
ters determined to try literature. They published, at their own 
expense, the volume of poems by Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell. 
In a pecuniary point of view it was a failure, and it must be 
acknowledged that it did not give very full promise of the re- 
markable works which followed it. Emily Bronté was Char- 
lotte’s idol, and Shirley is her ideal of Emily as a lady of 
fortune and position. They determined to print three tales 
together. Charlotte wrote ‘‘The Professor,” which has been 
published only since her death, Emily wrote ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,” and Anne, “Agnes Grey.’’ With extreme difficulty 
a publisher was obtained, but he determined that the tales 
should come out separately. 

It is difficult to obtain a correct view of Emily Bronté. Mrs. 
Gaskell never knew her, she never seems to have had any in- 
timacy with any one beyond her own family, and Mrs. Gaskell 
admits that with every disposition to do so, she was not able to 
gain a pleasant impression of her. She was the most beautiful 
of the family, by universal acknowledgment, but then the others 
were rather plain, and Charlotte was very much her own de- 
scription of Jane Eyre. Emily was quiet, taciturn, peculiar as 
possible without being eccentric. She pined whenever she left 
home, becoming in a few months positively ill. The freedom 
of the moors was essential to her life. During her last illness 
she refused medicine and medical advice, and insisted upon her 
ordinary labors when not able to walk up stairs without dis- 
tressing shortness of breath. ‘Wuthering Heights” is a 
strange, disagreeable book, but its power is unquestionable. 
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Scarcely any one, we imagine, ever went back to it to verify 
his first impression, but few, we presume, ever began it with- 
out finishing it, or without feeling it like a nightmare. We have 
no portrait of Emily Bronté and no complete description of her 
appearance. We know that she had a great dog, like Tartar, 
that she thoroughly conquered his ferocity, and that she was 
actually bitten by another dog, whom she feared was mad, and 
cauterized the wound herself with a hot iron, keeping the matter 
secret, as described in Shirley. We do not even know that she 
warmly returned the passionate love of Charlotte. But Shir- 
ley was written during her illness, and one-third of it after her 
death, the awful space between life and death being marked by 
the following passage, which must have struck to the heart of the 
most careless reader even when ignorant of the circumstances. 
Let the reader remember that Miss Bronté had nearly finished 
the second volume when Branwell died—after him, Emily—after 
her, Anne; the pen, laid down when there were three sisters 
living and loving, was taken up when one alone remained. 
Well might she call the first chapter that she wrote after this, 
“The Valley of the Shadow of Death:” 


Till break of day, she wrestled with God in earnest prayer. 

Not always do those who dare such divine conflict prevail. Night 
after night the sweat of agony may burst on the forehead; the sup- 
plicant may ery for mercy with that soundless voice the soul utters when 
its appeal is to the Invisible. ‘ Spare my beloved,” it may implore. “ Heal 
my life’s life. Rend not from me what long affection entwines with my 
whole nature. God of hearen—bend—hear—be clement!” And after 
this cry and strife, the sun may rise and see him worsted. That opening 
morn, which used to salute him with the whispers of zephyrs, the caro 
of sky-larks, may breathe, as its first accents, from the dear lips which 
colour and heat have quitted,—*‘ Oh! I have had a suffering night. This 
morning I am worse. I have tried to rise. I cannot. Dreams I am 
unused to, bave troubled me.”’ 

Then the watcher approaches the patient’s pillow, and sees a new and 
strange moulding of the familiar features, feels at once that the insuffer- 
able moment draws nigh, knows that it is God’s will his idol should be 
broken, and bends his head, and subdues his soul to the sentence he can- 
not avert, and scarce can bear..... 

No piteous, unconscious moaning sound—which so wastes our strength 
that, even if we have sworn to be firm, a rush of unconquerable tears 
sweeps away the oath—preceded her waking. No space of deaf apathy 
followed. The first words spoken were not those of one becoming es- 
tranged from this world, and already permitted to stray at times into 
realms foreign to the living. 


Speaking of Emily, Charlotte says in a letter: 
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“Never in all her life had she lingered over any task that lay before 
her, and she did not linger now. She sank rapidly. She made haste to 
leave us... . Day by day, when I saw with what a front she met suffer- 
ing, I looked on her with an anguish of wonder and love. I have seen 
nothing like it; but, indeed, I have never seen her parallel in anything. 
Stronger than a man, simpler than a child, her nature stood alone. The 
awful point was that while full of ruth for others, on herself she had no 
pity ; the spirit was inexorable to the flesh ; from the trembling hands, the 
unnerved limbs, the fading eyes, the same service was exacted as they 
had rendered in health. To stand by and witness this, and not dare to 
remonstrate, was a pain no words can render.” 

In fact, Emily never went out of doors after the Sunday succeeding 
Branwell’s death. She made no complaint; she would not endure ques- 
tioning: she rejected sympathy and help. Many a time did Charlotte 
and Anne drop their sewing, or cease from their writing, to listen with 
wrung hearts to the failing step, the labored breathing, the frequent 
pauses with which their sister climbed the short staircase; yet they dared 
not notice what they observed, with pangs of suffering even deeper than 
hers. They dared not notice it in words, far less by the caressing assist- 
ance of a helping arm or hand. They sat, still and silent. 

It is hardly possible that an ordinary person could have ex- 
cited the passionate admiration and love which made Charlotte 
Bronté determine that the world should appreciate Emily and 
that furnished the enthusiasm to her magnificent genius that 
sustained her in bringing out the glorified ideal of her sister in 
the favorite of the world—Shirley. There is, besides, a life- 
like power in this character which shows it to be based upon 
reality. The consistency of every word and action is amazing. 
The skill with which the softening touches are given to what 
else—we know now—would have been too stern to be attractive 
can only be likened to the creations of Scott and Shakspeare. 
After traits of the actual Emily, Mrs. Gaskell diligently in- 
quired and came back baffled. Yet somewhere in her nature 
lay undoubtedly the germs unfolded in Shirley, else how could 
Miss Bronté herself have believed so firmly in her own work ? 
This is confirmed by the fact that she was in the habit of draw- 
ing from the life. Her most intimate friend in the world, the 
only one that answered, point by point, to that high name, was 
a lady, still living, and still we believe unmarried, whom Mrs. 
Gaskell calls Miss E. She was the original of that loveliest of 
characters, Caroline Helstone. It is interesting and amusing 
that this lady wrote to Miss Bronté that she could recognize 
the original of almost every character in Shirley, except the two 
heroines. Yet she knew Emily Bronté well. 


Nothing can exceed the fearful pathos of the reality of Emily 
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Bronté’s death, and of her sister’s wrung heart in view of it. 
She writes to her dearest friend: 


“ Emily suffers no more pain or weakness now. She never will suffer 
more in this world. She is gone after a hard, short conflict. She died 
on Tuesday, the very day | wrote to you. I thought it very possible she 
might be with us still for weeks ; and a few hours afterwards, she was in 
eternity. Yes; there is no Emily in time or on earth now. Yesterday 
we put her poor, wasted, mortal frame quietly under the Church pave- 
ment. We are very calm at present. Why should we be otherwise? 
The anguish of seeing her suffer is over; the spectacle of the pains of 
death is gone by; the funeral day is past. We feel that she is at peace. 
No need now to tremble for the hard frost and the keen wind. Emily 
does not feel them. She died in a time of promise. We saw her taken 
from life in its prime. But it is God’s will, and the place where she is 
gone is better than that she has left. 

“God has sustained me in a way that I marvel at, through such agony 
as I had not conceived. I now look at Anne, and wish she were well and 
strong ; but she is neither; nor is papa. Could you now come to us for 
afew days? I would not ask you to stay long. Write and tell me if you 
could come next week, and by what train. I would try to send a gig for 
you to Keighley. You will, I trust, find us tranquil. Try to come. I 
never so much needed the consolation of a friend’s presence. Pleasure, 
of course, there would be none for you in the visit, except what your kind 
heart would teach you to find in doing good for others.” 


We add but one thing more. The Tartar of Shirley, is an 
old acquaintance of the reader : 

As the old bereaved father and his two surviving children followed the 
coffin to the grave, they were joined by Keeper, Emily’s fierce, faithful 
bull dog. He walked alongside of the mourners, and into the church, 
and stayed quietly there all the time that the burial service was being 
read. When he came home, he lay down at Emily’s chamber door, and 
howled pitifully for many days. Anne Bronté drooped and sickened more 
rapidly from that time ; and so ended the year 1848. 

We have said that Charlotte Bronté was a heroine. When 
a little girl, she was sent to the boarding-school for ministers’ 
daughters at Cowan’s Bridge. Her sister Maria was with her. 
This exceedingly interesting child had some faults for which 
she seems to have been most harshly treated by one of the 
under-teachers, which she bore with wonderful sweetness and 
patience. But the whole case sunk down into the heart of 
Charlotte. She determined to immortalize Lowood, and this 
teacher whom she calls Miss Scatcherd, as well as Miss Tem- 
ple—the name she gives to the noble principal of the school. 
We need hardly say that Maria Bronté is “ Helen Burns.” 
The heroes of the Dunciad are not more sure of being known 
to posterity, than Lowood and Miss Scatcherd. There mingles 
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perhaps with this more of human frailty and less of the spirit 
of forgiveness than is desirable, but at least it was not injury 
done to herself, but to that little flock who were all in all to 
her. This description,-so powerful that the girls who had been 
at Cowan’s Bridge recognized in it the author of Jane Eyre be- 
fore it was suspected in other quarters, was the obser vation of 
a child nine years old. 

The heroism of Charlotte Bronté is only fully to be under- 
stood by following, page after page, the narrative which recalls 
her daily life. She watched her only brother, in whom all the 
family had garnered up their hopes—handsome, attractive, 
graceful, talented, bright, and genial—as he went down step 
by step, through a life of hopeless passion, to drunkenness, 
opium-eating, delirium tremens, imbecility, and death, at the 
age of thirty. She watched over him, cared for him, nursed 
him, pitied him; but while heart-broken and wretched through 
his miserable folly and wickedness, she never seems to have 
lost her temper, or to have heaped on him unavailing re- 
proaches. She had always one resource when she wearied of 
her pen. One August her friend “ Caroline Helstone” came 
to her: 

They went out on the moors for the greater part of the day, basking 
in the golden sunshine. August was the season of glory for the neigh- 
borhood of Haworth. Even the smoke, lying in the valley between that 
village and Keighley, took beauty from the radiant colors on the moors 
above, the rich purple of the heather bloom calling out an harmonious 
contrast in the tawny golden light that, in the full heat of summer even- 
ings, comes stealing ‘everywhere through the dense atmosphere of the hol- 
lows. And up, in the moors, turning away from all habitations of men, 
the royal ground on which they stood would expand into long swells of 
amethyst-tinted hills, melting away into aérial tints; and the fresh and 
fragrant scent of the heather, and the ‘murmur of innumerable bees,’ 
would lend a poignancy to the relish with which they welcomed their 


friend to their own true home on the wild and open hills. 
There, too, they could escape from the Shadow in the house below. 


See how patiently she endures,—and loves on : 


“ Branwell has led us a sad life. Papa is harassed day and night; we 
have little peace. He (Branwell) is always sick ; has two or three times 
fallen down in fits; what will be the ultimate end, God knows. But who 
is without their draw back, their scourge, their skeleton behind the cur- 
tain? It remains only to do one’s best, and endure with patience what 
God sends.” 

“ Branwell’s mind had undergone the’ peculiar change which frequently 
precedes death, two days previously ; the calm of better feelings filled it ; 
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a return of natural affection marked his last moments. He is in God’s 
hands now; and the All-Powerful is likewise the All-Merciful. The final 
separation, the spectacle of his pale corpse, gave me more acute, bitter 
pain than I could have imagined. Till the last hour comes, we never 
know how much we can forgive, pity, regret a near relative. All his 
vices were and are nothing now. We remember only his woes * * * 
It was my fate to sink at the crisis, when I should have collected my 
strength.” 


Anne Bronté, the youngest of the family, and the author of 
Agnes Grey and the Tenant of Wildfell Hall, was quiet and 
gentle. The subject of the latter book—“ the deterioration of 
a character, whose profligacy and ruin took their rise in habits 
of intemperance, so slight as to be only considered ‘ good fel- 
lowship’ ’—was painfully discordant to one who would fain have 
sheltered herself from all but peaceful and religious ideas. 
“She had,” says Charlotte Bronté, “in the course of her life, 
been called on to contemplate near at hand, and for a long time, 
the terrible effects of talents misused and faculties abused; hers 
was naturally a sensitive, reserved and dejected nature; what 
she saw sunk very deeeply in her mind; it did her harm. She 
brooded over it till she believed it to be a duty to reproduce 
every detail (of course, with fictitious characters, incidents and 
situations), as a warning to others. She hated her work, but 
would pursue it. When reasoned with on the subject, she re- 
garded such reasonings as a temptation to self-indulgence. 
She must be honest ; she must not varnish, lighten, or conceal. 
This well-meant resolution brought on her misconstruction, and 
some abuse, which she bore, as it was her custom to bear what- 
ever was unpleasant, with mild steady patience. She was a 
very sincere and practical Christian, but the tinge of religious 
melanchcly communicated a sad shade to her brief, blameless 
life.” 

The children were all dead but Charlotte and Anne, and 
Anne now drooped. Her death, if we may use the expression, 
is the most pleasant of that of any of the family. Though she 
would have been remarkable in any other group for talent and 
cultivation, perhaps she was the least able of the whole, cer- 
tainly the most quiet, gentle and natural. Charlotte—herself 
ill—gave up every thing to nurse and attend to her. 

Anne had a yearning to go to the sea-shore, and hoped that 
it would restore her. So Charlotte and her friend “ Caroline” 
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left Haworth with her on the 24th of May, 1849. In four 
days she was dead. ‘Through the trials and fatigues of the 
journey, she evinced the pious courage and fortitude of a mar- 
tyr. Dependence and helplessness were ever with her a far 
sorer trial than hard, racking pain.” Charlotte knew that 
Anne was dying, but determined that her last wish should be 
gratified. ‘“‘The evening before she died’’—it is “‘ Caroline Hel- 
stone” who writes, ‘closed in with the most glorious sunset 
ever witnessed. The castle on the cliff stood in proud glory 
gilded by the rays of the declining sun. The distant ships 
glittered like burnished gold; the little boats near the beach 
heaved on the ebbing tide. Anne was drawn in her easy chair 
to the window to enjoy the scene with us. Her face became 
illumined almost as much as the glorious scene she gazed upon. 
Little was said, for it was plain that her thoughts were driven 
by the imposing view before her to penetrate forwards to the 
regions of unfading glory. She again thought of public 
worship, and wished us to leave her, and join those who were 
assembled at the House of God. We declined, gently urging 
the duty and pleasure of staying with her, who was now so dear 
and so feeble. On returning to her place near the fire, she 
conversed with her sister upon the propriety of returning to 
their home. She did not wish it for her own sake, she said ; 
she was fearing others might suffer more if her decease occur- 
red where she was. She probably thought the task of accom- 
panying her lifeless remains on a long journey was more than 
her sister could bear—more than the bereaved father could bear, 
were she borne home another, and a third tenant, of the family 
vault in the short space of nine months.” 

She begged the physician to say “ how long he thought she 
might live ;—not to fear speaking the truth, for she was not 
afraid to die.” He reluctantly admitting that she was dying. 
‘“‘She thanked him for his truthfulness and still occupied her 
easy chair, looking so serene, so reliant, there was no opening 
for grief as yet. She said to her friend, ‘ Be a sister in my 
stead. Give Charlotte as much of your company as you can.’” 
When moved to the sofa, “‘ her faith never failed, and her eye 
never dimmed till about two o’clock, when she calmly and with- 
out a sigh passed from the temporal to the eternal.” 
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They buried her there—at Scarborough—and remained toge- 
ther three or four weeks beside her grave. 

When Charlotte came home she wrote with her usual terrible 
graphic skill : 

“ The dogs seemed in strange ecstasy. I am certain they regarded me 
as the harbinger of others. The dumb creatures thought that as I was re- 
turned, those who had been so long absent were not far behind. 

“T shut the door. I tried to be glad that I was come home. I have 
always been glad before—except once—even then I was cheered. I felt 
that the house was all silent—the rooms were all empty—I remembered 
where the three were laid—in what narrow dark dwellings—never more 
to reappear on earth. So the sense of desolation and bitterness took pos- 
session of me. The agony that was to be undergone, and was not to be 
avoided came on. Sometimes, Nell, I have a heavy heart of it. But 
crushed I am not yet; nor robbed of elasticity, nor of hope, nor quite of 
endeavor. I have sume strength to fight the battle of life. Still I can 
get on. But I do hope and pray, that never may you, or any one [ love, 
be placed as I am. To sit in a lonely room—the clock ticking loud 
through a still house—and have open before the mind’s eye the record of 
last year. 

“| write to you freely, because I believe you will hear me with modera- 
tion—that you will not take alarm or think me in any way worse off than 
I am.” 

We have said that Miss Bronté was heroic. She was now 
tried by popularity. People came to the church at Haworth, 
and paid the sexton for pointing her out. She became ac- 
quainted with distinguished people; went twice to London; 
became intimate with Miss Martineau, and somewhat so with 

¢ ’ . . 

Thackeray and Dr. Arnold’s family, breakfasted with Rogers, 
went to the Crystal Palace with Sir David Brewster, &c.; and 
the question will immediately occur, How did she bear this? 
The answer is most gratifying. She remained the same quiet, 
simple person as before, interested in the people she met, but 
not at all carried away. She returned quietly to her simple 
duties at Haworth, no word escaping her that was unworthy of 
her. Every old friend was as dear, and every duty as faith- 
fully performed. 

Her marriage was eminently characteristic. She had re- 
fused three offers in her life, and now that she was famous 
seems to have had no thoughts whatever of a splendid alliance. 
She married her father’s curate. ‘Mr. Nicholls was one who 
had seen her almost daily for years. He was not a man to be 
attracted by any kind of literary fame. He was a grave, re- 
served, conscientious man, with a deep sense of religion, and 
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of his duties as one of its ministers. In silence he had watched 
her, and loved her long. How deep his affection was I scarcely 
dare to tell, even if I could in words.” Mr. Bronté opposed 
the marriage. ‘‘ He could not bear the idea of this attachment 
of Mr. Nicholls to his daughter.’’ Miss Bronté gave the mar- 
riage up, and Mr. Nicholls resigned his curacy. 

After a year or more, Mr. Bronté gradually became recon- 
ciled to the idea of his daughter marrying his curate. But 
though Mr. Bronté consents, we do not become quite recon- 
ciled to the marriage. The book is the life of Charlotte 
Bronté, and nobody ever thinks of calling her Mrs. Nicholls. 
We have come gradually to know all the family, and Char- 
lotte’s intimate friends ; we feel ourselves part of the little 
circle, and Mr. Nicholls, though a most excellent, worthy, 
pious, and sensible man, seems rather out of place as Char- 
lotte’s husband. “The destiny,’’ she says, “ which Provi- 
dence in his goodness and wisdom seems to offer me, will not, 
I am aware, be generally regarded as brilliant, but I trust I 
see in it some germs of real happiness.”’ 

But when we see how really happy she was in the nine short 
months of her marriage; evidently the happiest part of her 
life; and how the quiet, and peace, and settled position of a 
wife suited her nature, we become reconciled and feel that Mr. 
Nicholls must have sterling qualities. ‘One of the villagers,” 
she says, “‘in proposing my husband’s health, described him as 
a ‘consistent Christian and a kind gentleman.’ I own the 
words touched me deeply, and I thought that to merit and win 
such a character, was better than to have either wealth, or 
fame, or power. I am disposed to echo that high but simple 
eulogium.” She was evidently happy; happy, and quiet, and 
resting as she never was before. ‘No kinder, better husband 
than mine, it seems to me, there can be in the world. I do 
not want now for kind companionship in health, and tender 
nursing in sickness.’ ‘ Oh!” she whispered, “Iam not go- 
ing to die, am I? He will not separate us, we have been so 
happy.” She died on the last day of March, only two years 


ago. Her husband dates the Introduction to The Professor, 
her posthumous work, still from Haworth. She was in her 
thirty-ninth year. 
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Mrs. Gaskell has done her work well. She loved her deeply, 
and, of course, presents everything in the best light. But it 
is done honestly. The book is intensely interesting, and every 
one feels that Charlotte Bronté has found a fitting biographer. 
Need more be said ? 

* * * * * x * * 

The most striking characteristic of Miss Bronté, we think, 
is her graphic power in describing character. It may seem 
easy to do this, but if the reader will think, he will find that 
it is only genius of the first class that accomplishes it. The 
characters of Homer, Shakspeare, Goldsmith, Bunyan, Scott, 
Defoe are our familiar acquaintances. The most severe re- 
view ever written of Jane Eyre, compared her portraits to 
sketches made by a servant with a hot poker on a kitchen 
wall. The expression haunted us. It was not simply that the 
critic became vulgar in trying to chastise imagined vulgarity, 
but that there is a compliment in the abuse. It was like the 
charge against the criminal lawyer, that every rogue in the 
country followed him. There zs something like this in the 
strong, branding, individual writing of Currer Bell—Rochester, 
Yorke, Barrowclough, Brocklehurst, the Irish curate Malone, 
all have this kind of broad handling. This is one of the 
wonders of the case, that a woman could have approached 
in mere broad masSive power, Homer’s Ajax and Thersites, 
Shakspeare’s Falconbridge and Dogberry, Scott’s Coeur de 
Lion and Friar Tuck. What Scandinavian, lioness power 
in Shirley! The turning of the Curate out of her grounds 
is thorough Yorkshire, and is as melo-dramatie and living 
as an actual scene in Elizabeth’s Court. The same charac- 
teristic force is seen in Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, 
but with a two-fold difference: it is not so clear and dis- 
tinct ; and while more rough, so much so as to be revolting, 
it has less real power. Emily Bronté is overwhelmed, dis- 
gusted at her own picture; Charlotte stands aloof, like a 
creator. She does not fail to soften the picture, or allow it to 
be distorted into the monstrous. It is human nature, not 
angelic or devilish. In the Tenant of Wildfell Hall, too, Anne 
Bronté, like Emily, shows the effect of their lonely life upon 
her nerves; she becomes weird, unnatural. Charlotte never 
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does. She approaches the confines of human nature, but does 
not overpass them. There is a strange incident related by 
Mrs. Gaskell. When the reader looks over it in connection 
with the extracts we insert, let him judge of the strength of 
mind which held Charlotte Bronté always within the rational 
and real: 

Some one conversing with her once, objected, in my presence, to that 
part of Jane Eyre in which she hears Rochester’s voice crying out to her 
in a great crisis of her life, he being many miles distant at the time. I 
do not know what incident was in Miss Bronté’s recollection, when she 
replied in a low voice, drawing in her breath, “ But it is a true thing; it 
really happened.” 

The hours of retiring for the night had always been early at the Par- 
sonage ; and our family prayers were at eight o’clock ; directly after which 
Mr. Bronté and old Tabby went to bed, and Martha, (the two servants,) 
was not long in following. But Charlotte could not have slept, if she had 
gone. She stopped up later and later; striving to beguile the lonely 
night with some employment, till her weak eyes failed to read or to sew, 
and could weep only in solitude over the dead that were not. No one on 
earth can even imagine what those hours were to her. All the grim su- 
perstitions of the North had been implanted in her during her childhood 
by the servants, who believed in them. They recurred to her now—with 
no shrinking from the spirits of the dead, but with such an intense long- 
ing once more to stand face to face with the souls of her sisters as no one 
but she could have felt. It seemed as if the very strength of her yearn- 
ing should have compelled them to appear. On windy nights, cries, and 
sobs, and wailings seemed to go round the house, as if the dearly-beloved 
were striving to force their way to her. 

“* Quicksilver,’ Miss Bronté herself says, “invariably falls 
low in storms and high winds; and I have ere this been warned 
of approaching disturbance in the atmosphere by a sense of 
bodily weakness, and deep, heavy mental sadness, such as some 
would call presentiment—presentiment indeed it is, but not at 
all supernatural.” 

It may seem a little strange to pass at once from this point 
to Miss Bronté’s sense of humor. But no two things are more 
closely allied. Hood is an example of the extremes of pathos 
and humor. Goldsmith and Irving are both humorous. The 
sisters of Miss Bronté do not show a trace of this in their 
books, and it would seem but little in their character. In 
Charlotte it ever played like the lightning over the black sky. 
In this, her Irish origin shows itself. The three curates were 
—it sounds strange to say are—real characters. ‘John ’s 





wife (where one of them boarded and where the scenes described 
in Shirley went on) seriously thought him gone wrong in the 
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head, as she heard him giving vent to roars of laughter as he 
sat alone, clapping and stamping on the floor. He would read 
all the scenes about the curates aloud, to papa.” “The very 
curates, poor fellows! show no resentment: each character- 
istically finds solace for his own wounds in crowing over his 
brethren. Mr. Donne was, at first, a little disturbed; for a 
week or two he was in disquietude, but he is now soothed down; 
only yesterday I had the pleasure of making him a comfortable 
cup of tea, and seeing him sip it with revived complacency.” 
In the character of Lucy Snowe, though it is scarcely a 
pleasant one, being the worst side of Jane Eyre—in fact Char- 
lotte Bronté, determined that people should not say she had 
praised herself as in Jane Eyre, is here acting wilfully and de- 
serving a little chastisement—in this character there is a con- 
stant sub-acid vein of humor. Her treatment of M. Paul 
Emanuel, and of the jewnes filles, and the sketch in The Pro- 
fessor of the Principal of the pensionnaire, all are filled with 
the mocking tone. It is here only that there is a want of 
geniality, but it springs from a genuine source—the dislike of 
everything artificial, false, and hollow. Whatever is genuine 
in Paul Emanuel, she admires; what is ridiculous, she laughs at. 
A pleasanter example is her treatment of Hortense Moore 
and Mrs. Yorke. How perfectly free she was from the pos- 
sibility of ridiculing real excellence, because of traits that in 
the superficial and heartless would have excited ridicule, we 
see in her noble picture of Miss Ainley. But the little traits 
of Hortense, the very bonnet, and dress, and mélasse, are 
inimitable. So when Mrs. Yorke attacks Caroline Helstone 
“putting down her large head, like a vicious cow who is going 
to hook,” we feel that it is from the life. Shirley’s badinage 
with the Moores and the clergymen is fine, and her baffling of 
Mr. Sympson is worthy of the finest old English dramatists. 
Rochester’s mockery has the same genuine ring in it—a hatred 
of everything false ; a love of the genuine. And, by the way, 
what a perfect picture—in little—is Mrs. Fairfax! And this 
leads us to remark that, as is becoming in a woman, her micro- 
scopic power is equal to her broad handling. Her genius 
passed over the full diapason from the minute to the vast. 
Courage is a grand characteristic of Currer Bell. There 
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is an absolute rejecting of all model; an absolute assertion 
of self-help; a giving of the author up to her own genius, 
as if there were a full belief in the Greek idea of an actual 
Muse inspiring the mortal creature to speak. So bold a 
writer scarcely ever took pen in hand. With Shirley she 
took great pains; the reputation acquired by Jane Eyre was 
at stake; but she did not depart from her own ¢deal. She 
would copy nature; she would represent things just as they 
are; the actual men and women of human life should act as 
they do in human life. It is well known that she made Jane 
Eyre small and without beauty on purpose—to show that a 
heroine could be interesting contrary to books, but in accord- 
ance with nature, without personal beauty,—and that she was 
completely successful. Of one thousand books, perhaps not 
more than one is written on this plan of entire disregard of 
conventionalism, and speaking with perfect freedom from one’s 
own heart and mind. Nor will this plan answer, unless there 
be something valuable to communicate. The praise due to 
Miss Bronté is not that of mere boldness, but of boldness when 
she knew she was right; carrying out inflexibly a system which 
must come right in the end, because based on truth and nature. 
The most striking of the Welsh triads is: “The three charac- 
teristics of genius; an eye that can see nature, a heart that 
can feel nature, and a boldness that dares follow nature.” 

We shall speak presently of the morality of these books; at 
present we ask the reader, whether anything was ever more 
strangely bold, considering what we now know of Charlotte 
Bronté, than some of the conversations between Rochester and 
Jane Eyre; or the steady determination with which she refuses 
to allow Robert Moore to be a pattern hero, by detailing the 
offer of marriage he made to Shirley ; or the clear force with 
which she brings out the conscientiousness of St. John, making 
him a tyrant to others as well as to himself; or the unsparing 
power with which she delineates the restless feverishness in 
Caroline, arising from want of congenial occupation and hu- 
man interest? She was determined to paint life; uncommon, 
remarkable life, perhaps, but real life; more real than most of 
that in Walter Scott, so real that few books indeed approach 
their clear, strong power. 
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We have been thinking a little for an epithet for another 
trait of Currer Bell. We will call it vividness. We know that 
it connects itself with the graphic power in character of which 
we have spoken, but still it may be distinguished from it. The 
reader remembers the description of the pictures of the go- 
verness, criticized by Rochester, how they burn themselves into 
one’s memory. Or the conversation, when Caroline becomes 
weary and heart-worn, and they determine to visit the North- 
ern Seas ; or the description of such an Eve, the mother of all 
living, as some one greater than Michael Angelo might 
draw. The vividness which in these pictures has the vague yet 
fiery glory of ‘‘ Belshazzar’ Martin, shows itself in quite a dif- 
ferent way in her conversations; in the scene in the little sum- 
mer-house with Shirley, Mr. Hall, Louis Moore, Henry Symp- 
son, and Caroline, which the reader is sure he saw and heard 
about ten years ago; or the most remarkable talk of the Yorke 
children; or the snowy night when in her little school-house, Jane 
Eyre began to read Marmion, when St. John came in. Or it is 
seen in the descriptions of scenes; the storming of the Mill, 
which is something like the taking of Torquilstone ; the great 
Sunday-school festival, accurate to the fold of a dress or a plate 
of cakes; the tableaux vivants at Rochester House ; the arrival 
of Lucy Snowe at Brussels; the hiding of Moore behind the 
grave-stones to avoid Mr. Helstone. Or try the reader’s 
knowledge of localities. Nineteen people out of twenty know 
Hay Lane as well as the road to church; or can see the dra- 
goons on the far edge of Stilbro’ Moor, and understand now 
full well why the graves pressed on Caroline’s imagination, 
since they have lived in the parsonage at Haworth. To few 
born of women is it given thus to pour around localities a 
glory which at once reveals and consecrates them. 

Some other traits which we thought of can hardly be separated 
from the morality of these books, so we will defer them to 
speak of the faults of Charlotte Bronté, unwilling as we would 
be to end with these. The most prominent, we think, is what 
we will call a propensity to avenge herself on conventionalism 
by advocating as necessary to truth and virtue, some departure 
from the ordinary path. The most striking illustration is in 
her determination to force her noble characters into mesalli- 
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ances. Rochester, a rich English gentleman, marries a go- 
verness ; Lucy Snowe makes us almost despise her, by thinking 
of that Paul Emanuel; Shirley will have nobody but her uncle’s 
tutor ; even in The Professor, the hero must make a strange 
out-of-the-way marriage. The animus of this is essentially 
bad. Though not so wicked, it springs from the same morbid- 
ness which led Byron to represent vice and genius, virtue and 
insipidity as kindred, which we have always thought the very 
worst tendency of his magnificent poetry. One such marriage 
might readily be tolerated; it might be even wholesome to 
show that convention must not necessarily govern; that in- 
ternal fitness is to be looked at more than external in mar- 
riage, but it is willful and dangerous to force the matter upon 
us over and over again. Usually people ought to marry in 
their own sphere, naturally, even conventionally ; it is better 
and wiser, that it should be so. The dullest history is of the 
happiest and most peaceful times. 

There is a very grave fault in Miss Bronté when she speaks 
of the religion of those whom she calls fanatics. We hardly 
know a more painful thing in any book, unless it be Sydney 
Smith’s abuse of the Moravian Missionaries in the Edinburgh 
Review, than the description of the Methodist meeting, and the 
ridicule of the passionately devotional hymns. ‘There is a sin- 
gular difference between English and American people as to 
this point. We suppose that ninety-nine people out of an hun- 
dred in America would feel instinctively that the authoress was 
wrong here, and that saint and sinner among us, instead of being 
moved to mirth, would feel a shock, and that the inquiry 
would be spontaneous in almost all, Can it be possible that 
Miss Bronté was a truly religious woman? Somewhat uncouth 
as they may be, these outpourings of the heart to a living and 
present God, are anything but ridiculous to us. Those fiery 
Hebrew expressions, caught from the lips of ancient seers, are 
the breath of life to souls touched by the Holy Spirit. We 
know there is noise and confusion, but the power of God is 
there too. But how can any one who has travailed for souls and 
agonized for the presence of the Spirit of God, caricature the 
strong, almost convulsive passion of those who are striving to 
save men from the vengeance of eternal fire ? 
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With these deductions and especially with the light which 
the life of so eminently sincere a person throws upon her 
works, we feel that we can defend the morality of Miss Bronté’s 
writings. The grand lesson taught by them is the simple yet 
sublime one, that we are to do right, always, under all circum- 
stances and without hesitation or compromise, not because we 
are to be rewarded, or praised or made happy for it, but be- 
cause God has commanded it. We are to expect trouble, diffi- 
culty, sorrow, bereavement; we are to look for temptation ; it 
may be that our lot will be lowly and obscure ; we may be mis- 
understood and misrepresented, but clear before us ever is to 
shine the loadstar of duty, and it is to be followed wherever it 
may lead. 

It may be said, that the character of some of her heroes is 
very defective, and that they are yet held up as models. To 
this it may be replied, that they are not so held up, and that 
every aberration from what they know to be right is severely 
punished in the loss of self-respect and the absence of satisfy- 
ing happiness. We quote a passage from a letter of Miss 
Bronté in relation to Thackeray’s Lecture on Fielding : 


I was present at the Fielding lecture: the hour spent in listening to it 
was a painful hour. That Thackeray was wrong in his way of treating 
Fielding’s character and vices, my conscience told me. After reading that 
lecture, I trebly felt that he was wrong—dangerously wrong. Had 
Thackeray a son, grown, or growing up, and brilliant but reckless 
—would he have spoken in that light way of courses that lead to disgrace 
and the grave? He speaks of it all as if he theorised ; as if he had never 
been called on, in the course of his life, to witness the actual consequences 
of such failings ; as if he had never stood by and seen the issue, the nnal 
result of it all. I believe, if only once the prospect of a promising life 
blasted on the outset by wild ways had passed close under his eye, he 
never could have spoken with such levity of what led to its piteous destruc- 
tion. Had I a brother yet living, I should tremble to let him read Thack- 
eray’s lecture on Fielding. I should hide it away from him. If, in spite 
of precaution, it should fall into his hands, I should earnestly pray him 
not to be misled by the voice of the charmer, let him charm never so wise- 
ly. Not that for a moment I would have had Thackeray to abuse Field- 
ing, or even Pharisaically to condemn his life; but I do most deeply grieve 
that it never entered into his heart sadly and nearly to feel the peril of 
such a career, that he might have dedicated some of his great strength to 
a potent warning against its adoption by any young man. [ believe temp- 
tation often assails the finest manly natures; as the pecking sparrow or 
destructive wasp attacks the sweetest and mellowest fruit, eschewing what 
is sour and crude. The true lover of his race ought to devote his vigor 
to guard and protect: he should sweep away every lure with a kind of 
rage at its treachery. You will think this far too serious, I dare say; but 
the subject is serious, and one cannot help feeling upon it earnestly. 
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As in almost all English works, we miss the decided evange- 
lic element. But we must believe that it is to a great extent a 
difference of manner. The character, for instance, of Margaret 
Hall, and especially of Miss Ainley, the plain old maid who 
would be a butt of ridicule to many, is held up as, morally 
speaking, far nearer to angelic than that of any of the brilliant 
personages of the books. Such a character is the pure out- 
growth of Christianity, and Charlotte Bronté imitated it in her 
own life. Nothing can be more admirable than her attachment 
and kindness towards the servants of the household, nurs- 
ing them in sickness, and caring for them in calamity, and for 
years she never wrote a letter in which there is not an allusion 
to her father’s health. 

An objection was made to Jane Eyre, on the ground that 
there are allusions to subjects upon which a lady ought not to 
touch, in short, that it is an ‘indelicate” book. To which 
this plain reply is to be made, that vice is never made seduc- 
tive, and that the temptation is stated only in connection with 
the sorrow, the loneliness, the destitution and the heroic cour- 
age which overcomes it. She was once conversing on this subject 
and said, ‘‘ I trust God will take from me whatever power of 
invention or expression I may have, before He lets me become 
blind to the sense of what is fitting or unfitting to be said!” 
Mrs. Gaskell makes the following feeling remarks on the sub- 
ject: 

I do not deny for myself the existence of coarseness here and there in 
her works, otherwise so entirely noble. I only ask those who read them 
to consider her life,—which has been openly laid bare before them,—and 
to say how it could be otherwise. She saw few men; and among those 
few were one or two with whom she had been acquainted since early girl- 
hood,—who had shown her much friendliness and kindness,—through 
whose family she had received many pleasures,—for whose intellect she 
had a great respect,—but who talked before her, if not to her, with as lit- 
tle reticence as Rochester talked to Jane Eyre. Take this in connection 
with her poor brother’s sad life, and the out-spoken people among whom 
she lived,—remember her strong feeling of the duty of representing life 
as it really is, not as it ought to be,—and then do her justice for all that 
she was, and all that she would have been (had God spared her,) rather 
than censure her because circumstances forced her to touch pitch, as it 
were, and by it her hand was for a moment defiled. It was but skin deep. 


Every change in her life was parifying her; it hardly could raise her. 
Again I ery, “If she had but lived !” 


Whence comes the fascination of these books as works of art? 
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It is easy to reply that it lies in the genius of the authoress, and 
the answer would be true. But the question requires a some- 
what more discriminating solution. 

Charlotte Bronté determined to follow the naked truth, and 
follow it wherever it might lead. She recognized the beauti- 
ful, the rich, the comfortable in life; she could admire what 
men called great. But she would conjure up no mere romance ; 
she would create no ideal world. As far then as genius can 
go from genius, are her books separated from novels like those 
of Scott. He placed his readers in an atmosphere of romance 
poured around the living world, so that in reading him, 
we give ourselves up to a delicious amusement, almost an 
intoxication of the imagination; but scarcely ever, with rare 
exceptions, like that of Jeannie Deans—is there any instruc- 
tion. Nothing can be more unreal than Scott; it is not only 
unlike the times where the scene is laid, but it is unlike all 
times. Such men and women never did live, and never could 
live in this fallen and ruined world. It is perfectly well known 
that his Richard is not the real Coeur de Lion; that his Eliza- 
beth is an idealization; that Claverhouse is as much like the 
real man as a Greek temple is like the hut out of which theory 
says it sprang; that Montrose is not Montrose, and that James 
Fitz James is something of a demigod, fashioned out of certain 
romantic facts in the history of that monarch. The genius of 
the mighty minstrel acted like the moon in his favorite ballad, 
that 


Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


A bare rock in Scotland is transfigured into a glory; the bar- 
ren hills ‘‘ on which you could see a stout fly walking,” appear 
to our fancy beautiful as Lebanon; and the little Tweed lordly 
asthe mile-wide Susquehanna. But it is all another sphere than 
this; fashioned, indeed, of its materials, but to other ends and 
with another beauty than this. Of all books, they are the most 
worldly ; they strive to reverse the decree of the Eternal, that 
this world of sin shall be a world of sorrow; a broken, desolate 
place, where there is room for toil and suffering, and heroism, 
and benevolence, and martyrdom, but only by momentary 
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flashes, of enjoyment. Scott, by his enchantments, strove to 
create an imaginary heaven. Alas! the effort was in his life, 
too. The worldliness, there, is most oppressive, and the failure 
—as though of design in Him against whose decree he set him- 
self—most signal. 

But it is all otherwise with Charlotte Bronté. She will put 
nothing intentionally in any book that is not in God’s world, 
just as He made it; and just here, whatever our lot may be, we 
are to bear it. Out of the common earth she made flowers to 
grow; in the real stone cottages of Haworth, she became wor- 
thy of an angel’s crown by ministering as the angels did to 
Lazarus; on the wide purple moors she gathered a sense of 
liberty from the free winds and the open sky, for God permits 
this actual boon; and from the gorgeous dyes of the sunset 
drank in the glorious beauty that He hath fashioned there. 
No Cross, no Crown, is written in every book ; and the Cross is 
the rough wood of reality, and not a romantic one which men 
would bear if, by possibility, life were the melo-drama of fancy. 

A dear friend of early life to whom, with a feeble pencil, 
she wrote her last words, says: “She thought much of her 
duty, and had loftier and clearer notions of it than most peo- 
ple, and held fast to them with more success. It was done, it 
seems to me, with much more difficulty than people have of 
stronger nerves and better fortunes. All her life was but labor 
and pain; and she never threw down the burden for the sake 
of present pleasure.” 

As she lived, she wrote. The wisest of men gives this epi- 
tome of life: ‘“ This sore travail hath God given to the sons of 
men to be exercised withal.” This sore travail is imaged in 
Charlotte Bronté’s books. And where there breaks in bright- 
ness or beauty or enjoyment, they come as they come in real 
life, very glorious and magnificent, sometimes, as gleams from 
another, a higher, and a better existence, but not as the warp 
and woof of this. Human life intensified ; what there is of joy 
and sorrow; of trial and victory; of recreation and torture; of 
humour and sadness,; of the profane and the sacred ; in a word, 
of life and death on earth—the essence of this, in that wonder- 
ful way that genius alone can accomplish, is what we find in the 
Works of Charlotte Bronté. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


The Positive Philosophy. By Avaustr Comte. Freely translated 
and condensed by Harriet Martineau. New York: Calvin Blan- 
chard. 8vo., pp. 838. 

The Method of the Divine Government, physical and moral. By 
JAMES McCosu, LL.D. New York: Carter and Brothers. 


Pearson on Infidelity. Carter and Brothers. 


The Positivist Calendar. An exposition of the Positive Religion of 
Comte, by one of his Followers. New York. 


Methodist Quarterly Review for 1852, 1853. Articles on Comte. 


Edinburgh Review for July, 1838. Article on Comte by Sir David 
Brewster. 

The biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin in Greece 
down to the present Day. By GrorGe Henry Lewes. New York: 
Appletons, 1857. 


The appearance of a new island, thrust up by volcanic forces 
from the ocean depths, is carefully observed and recorded. 
Although composed of barren rock, destitute and incapable of 
life, and perhaps soon again subsiding, science notes the phe- 
nomenon as furnishing new material to sustain her theories, or 
confirm her deductions. Not less significant in the social sys- 
tem is the appearance of any work of profound thought, even 
though it should prove false in its principles or barren in its 
generalizations. Certainly no one acquainted with the facts, 
but will regard the system of Positive Philosophy, by Comte, as 
an important item to be noted in the history of social and reli- 
gious progress. 

The name of this author is widely known, but few have inves- 
tigated his system, or understood where its strength or its weak- 
ness lies. And yet apart from its bearings, the profound sagacity, 
the scientific method and rigid logic which it displays, entitle 
it to notice. Sir David Brewster, in his very imperfect review 
of Comte’s work, nevertheless speaks of “his simple yet power- 
ful eloquence, of his enthusiastic admiration of intellectual 
superiority, of his accuracy as a historian, his honesty as a 
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judge, and of his absolute freedom from all personal and national 
feelings.” ‘The philosopher who has grown hoary in the 
service of science, longs for the advantage of such a historian 
to record his labors, and of such an arbitrator to appreciate 
their value.” Not less significant is Morell’s remark, that 
Comte’s system is “unquestionably a masterpiece of scientific 
thinking, as simple as it is comprehensive ;” and Dr. McClin- 
tock, speaks of it as “‘the great and most valuable legacy which 
the first half of the nineteenth century has bequeathed to 
posterity.” His scheme of the classification of the sciences is 
pronounced “the most clear and comprehensive that we have 
seen or can conceive.” 

Such testimony as this, is given in face of the obvious faults 
that pertain to Comte’s works. Sir David Brewster calls him 
an atheist. Although in a popular sense this is correct, it 
would accord better with the position from which the author 
claims to be judged, to say, that ignoring all that is not posi- 
tive—all that does not admit of strictly scientific verification— 
he excludes from his consideration altogether, both first and 
final causes. On his own principles, atheism is not a positive 
doctrine. The aspect of his system is simply one that ignores 
everything but strict and positive science. 

As a psychological phenomenon, Comte’s work cannot be 
comprehended without a reference to his life. There are some. 
features of it which can only thus be explained. Our limits 
will not allow us to point out fully the reciprocal relations 
between his system and his own personal experience, and we 
therefore merely glance at some few of the salient points of his 
career. 

Sprung from a Catholic and royalist family in the South of 
France, Comte was educated under the influences and in accord- 
ance with the prejudices of the old regime. But at the time of 
his birth (1788) the whole country was in the first throes of the 
revolutionary outbreak, and at a very early age, the counter- 
current of the new ideas swept athwart his course. His educa- 
tion at the Polytechnic School first awakened and nurtured that 
taste for mathematical and scientific discipline which is so con- 
spicuous in his works. Connected with these studies, was the 
early essayed solution of the revolutionary problem, to the in- 
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vestigation of which he carried the careful and penetrating 
analysis to which he had been trained. At the early age of 
24, he was led to the discovery of what he calls “the true ency- 
clopxedal hierarchy of the sciences,” extending their sphere to 
include his social and political speculations. He was one of 
the first and certainly the most distinguished of the disciples of 
St. Simon, and but for his singular independence and originality 
of thought, which would allow him to call no man master, might 
have borne the falling mantle of the aged socialist. Although 
now looking back with a regret not unmixed with scorn, 
to his former connection, its impress is yet quite perceptible in 
some portions of his Positive Philosophy. Unhappily neither 
its recognition of a deity nor the necessity of religion, any 
more than its mysticism, has left any trace behind it in the 
works of Comte. For ten years, he was busily engaged in the 
preparation of his ‘ Lectures on Positive Philosophy.” Early in 
the year 1826, his course was opened to the public. A severe ill- 
ness interrupted its progress, the more aggravating to him that 
he numbered among his hearers men like Baron Humboldt, 
Blainville, Poinsot, and other distinguished members of the 
Academy of Sciences. Resuming his course after an interval 
of three years, a brilliant audience gathered around him, among 
whom, besides those already named, were Baron Fourier, Navier, 
and Professors Broussais, Esquiro, and Binot. 

From early years Comte was thrown upon his own exertions 
for his support. From the age of 18 he was engaged from six 
to eight hours a day in the work of private instruction, nor was 
it until 1832 that he was admitted into the faculty of the Poly- 
technic School, and even then only as a tutor of the lowest 
grade. At the age of 45, when he had completed his ‘‘ Course 
of Positive Philosophy,” his means were still limited and uncer- 
tain. His views were bitterly opposed by some who may be 
called his scientific enemies, through whose machinations and in- 
justice he was summarily ejected from his office in the Polytechnic 
School, and thus forced to fall back upon that resource of his 
early years, private instruction for his own support. 

In the midst of such difficulties Comte manifested a noble 
independence. With unrelaxing energy he still pursued his in- 
vestigation. His life was one steady task of continuous thought. 
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The reconstruction of science was only preliminary to the 
attempted solution of the problem of social order. It was, 
indeed, only the carefully laid foundation upon which the last 
was to be reared. It only remained to frame a system of Posi- 
tive Religion, and to this work, although in some respects 
violating his own principles, Comte has directed, and is still, 
at the age almost of threescore and ten, directing his energies. 
It is in this “ Religion of Humanity,” that the peculiar features 
of his own personal experience are most clearly reflected. 
‘The Course of Positive Philosophy,” is a bold and daring 
attempt to systematize all human knowledge. It proposes to 
build up on a positive base, the “‘encyclopzdic hierarchy”’ of 
all the sciences, extending the phrase so as to include the laws 
of social and moral order. The term Positive i3 selected as 
expressive of what might have been termed natural, had not 
the latter word been dissociated from the proper application of 
it to moral as well as physical phenomena. It is intended more- 
over to set forth distinctively that kind of knowledge which is 
established beyond doubt or question, and which rests upon a 
scientific base. All knowledge, and the human mind in its in- 
vestigations also, must pass, according to Comte, through three 
distinct phases, known as the Theological, the Metaphysical, 
and the Positive, although to some extent they may exist con- 
temporaneously. The first of these is represented by the fe- 
tichism of uncivilized and barbarous tribes. All objects are 
deified. An ignorance of natural laws leads men to ascribe 
every event to the interposition of some deity, and the divinity 
is to be found enshrined in every object that exists. Curiosity 
awakens interest or produces terror. Wider and more careful 
observation—or the metaphysical state, reduces phenomena 
before inexplicable save by reference to innumerable divine 
agents, to a system which consists at first with polytheism, and 
progressively with monotheism. And here it is that Positivism, 
basing itself upon “the invariable laws of nature,” and reduc- 
ing the various phenomena to a scientific order, comes in, to 
systematize our knowledge, and excluding all theory and spec- 
ulation, sets bounds definite and clearly marked, between the 
imaginary or the possible, and that which is positively known. 
And here, moreover, the progress of the individual mind is 
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shown to be analogous to the progress of the race. The credu- 
lity of childhood, like a primeeval fetichism, readily accepts the 
strange and marvellous, without questioning or scruple. With 
advancing years the critical faculty is developed, and a state of 
mind answering at first to the polytheism, and afterward to the 
monotheism of the race, indicates that the metaphysical condi- 
tion has been reached. But with the experience of mature 
years, even this with its doubt and negativism is forced to yield 
to that positive spirit which accepts simply what is proved as 
indisputable fact. It is toward the prevalence of this spirit, 
that the whole race, according to Comte, has been ever pro- 
gressing, and the analysis of the several historic periods, by 
which this is elucidated as a necessary result, is certainly most 
masterly and instructive. 

To the reconstruction of the sciences in their mutual rela- 
tions and their bearing upon the great and ultimate science of 
sociology, Compte’s first attention is directed, and here the 
merit of his work is certainly pre-eminent. We need not 
pause to speak of the eulogy it has received from men com- 
petent to bestow it, but proceed at once to indicate its system. 
With that profound contempt for German ontologisms which 
strict science is bound to cherish, Comte at once proceeds to 
lay the foundations of our positive knowledge, not in metaphy- 
sical entities, but in mathematical axioms. That which would 
be an unpardonable fault in the department of speculative 
inquiry, is a necessary merit, when the question is one merely 
of a scientific character. The progress of investigation in 
regard to the laws of nature and the system of the world, 
would be forever impeded, if we had first to know and inquire 
concerning the conditions and first principles of human thought. 
Ignoring, therefore, this whole domain, which, however, meets 
us again by an inevitable necessity when leaving the fields of 
strict science, we turn to meditate upon the higher moral and 
religious problems that will forever task our interest and 
anxiety, the author proceeds to show that mathematics lie at 
the basis of all the sciences; that they are in fact the founda- 
tion-science upon wlfich all the others rest, and by whose aid 
only they can be investigated. The order in which these are 
arranged is from the most simple to the more complex, and 
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singularly enough, these are found to be inverse proportion to 
the nearness and intimacy of their relationship to man. From 
astronomy, which deals with objects most remote and discon- 
nected with our immediate interests, up to sociology, in which 
we are most deeply concerned, there is a constant progression 
from the simple to the complex, and those sciences whose ob- 
jects are most distant are the earliest to acquire a positive 
form. Justifying this theory, which M’Cosh accepts, and 
adopts also, Comte classifies the sciences in the order of math- 
ematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and soci- 
ology. Logic, as a science, he utterly ignores. It is, rather, 
the method of investigation for all science. Metaphysics is 
scouted as an absurdity. To admit the validity of its claims, 
would be to countenance ‘the ridiculous contradiction 
of our reason contemplating itself in the common course of 
its own acts.” “It is out of the question to make an 
intellectual observation of intellectual processes.” “In or- 
der to observe, your intellect must pause from activity; yet 
it is this very activity that you want to observe. If you can- 
not effect the pause, you cannot observe; if you do effect it, 
there is nothing to observe.” Without pausing to notice the 
fallacy of this reasoning, we merely remark that this rejection 
of metaphysics is a necessity in the case of Comte, who abso- 
lutely refuses to pronounce or theorize on the origin or validity 
of human knowledge. Everything is forced to bend to the 
rigid logic of a scientific system, and all knowledge which 
cannot take upon itself a strictly scientific form, is, of course, 
rejected. It is thus that his system, freed from the trammels 
that have been felt by others, is built up in regular order and 
due sequence, the successive divisions rising one after another 
to complete the symmetrical structure of the Aierarchy. As 
he advances, he points out the elementary principles or laws of 
each science, shows how far they have attained to a positive 
form, presents their statical and dynamic aspect, and giving a 
sketch of their progress, points out, with admirable concise- 
ness, their mutual connection and relations. As to absolute 
knowledge of the elements with which he deals, he makes no 
pretensions to it. The facts of their relations are the basis of 
scientific deduction or arrangement. What weight and matter 
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are, he declares to be “not a matter of knowledge at all.” 
He holds that there is inexhaustible material for activity or 
research without having recourse to “insoluble questions.” 
Hence he prefers the term gravitation to that of attraction. 
It expresses a single fact without reference to its cause. He 
prefers ‘“‘admitting our ignorance to attempting to conceal a 
scientific void.”” Hence, while unfolding his Positive Philoso- 
phy, he rigidly excludes much that might appear plausible, and 
which may perhaps be true, on the ground that it is not yet 
established. He by no means argues that any of the sciences 
have attained to their fullest extent that positive character 
which belongs to them as “the systematizing of facts under 
established general laws.’’ Chemistry is only a ‘nascent sci- 
ence,’ and geology, which would naturally be classed under 
it, is (strangely enough) not even noticed. Various depart- 
ments of the several sciences remain as yet so far unex- 
plored that their positive character is but feebly unfolded. 
Enough, and more than enough, however, he contends, has 
been achieved to show that the Positive Philosophy has its 
basis in the invariable laws of nature, and only by its ulti- 
mate triumph can an end be put to what he denominates in 
regard to the present state of human knowledge, a revolu- 
tionary crisis. 

With these views ,.as the basis of his reasonings, his criti- 
cisms upon previous modes of scientific classification are essen- 
tially just. Open as his own is to objections, its co-ordinate 
and symmetrical structure, in a merely scientific view, is admi- 
rable. He is happily devoid of that intellectual pride which 
ignores the necessary boundaries of human knowledge, and 
frankly admits that our ‘intellectual resources are too narrow, 
and the universe is too complex to leave the hope of carry- 
ing scientific perfection to the last degree of simplicity.” 

But the peculiar merit to which Comte lays claim, is that 
of manifesting the positive character of sociological science, 
to whose development all the others are subordinate. In his 
own language: ‘‘ At a time when moral and political convic- 
tions are fluctuating, for want of a sufficient intellectual basis, 
I have laid the foundation of firm convictions, able to with- 
stand discordant passions, public and private. At a time 
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when human reason is liable to be frittered away under an em- 
pirical system of dispersive speciality, I have announced and 
even introduced the reign of the spirit of generality under 
which alone a universal sentiment of duty can prevail.” 

We need scarcely say that we consider his attempt a signal 
and instructive failure. And yet we are by no means disposed 
to underrate his sagacity and penetration in discerning and 
exposing some of the radical evils of the present day. The 
wide-spread and general dissolution of the sense of obligation, 
the intellectual and moral anarchy which extensively prevails, 
the general questioning of all authority, and the rashness with 
which rude hands attempt the reduction and reconstruction of 
social order, are evils which demand a thorough investigation. 
No one has discerned them, or their destructive bearings, with 
amore profound sense of their disorganizing character than 
Comte. His great work aims, by the force of learning, power- 
ful analysis, and evolution of social laws, to present those 
principles of order consistent with the recognized progress of 
society, which shall secure general conviction and acknowledg- 
ment. His aim is a noble one, but it is his grand mistake to 
imagine that any enunciations of positive science can achieve 
the result. 

As the life of the individual lies at the basis of the life of the 
race, the investigation of biology precedes sociology. And 
here we note some of the errors into which Comte has fallen. 
True to his principle that science has nothing to do with first 
or final causes, and that its terms should be merely expressive 
of fact without reference to the theory of its source, he defines 
life (with Blainville) as ‘the double interior motion, general and 
continuous, of composition and decomposition.” Never did a 
more cold, calm, impassive philosophy gaze upon the grand mys- 
tery of life. Its profound significance lies to him only in its 
strictly scientific aspect. Phrenology furnishes him with his 
science of mind. This is the only positive form of psychology 
which he can accept. To his view, Gall’s was a “ glorious mis- 
sion.’ The idea of the soul as independent of matter is with 
him a mere metaphysical conception, and of course to be dis- 
carded. Speaking of the imponderable agents of nature, he 
asks gravely, “‘ What does it matter whether we call these ab- 
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stractions souls or fluids?” The animal life of man is singularly 
analogous to the life of the plant. Some of these analogies are 
beautifully, and should have been devoutly, traced. The dis- 
tinctness of the human species however, in opposition to the 
insane theories of development, is clearly and ably vindicated. 
Its stability “‘ makes it certain that the series (of organic life) 
will always be composed of clearly distinct terms, separated by 
impracticable intervals.” In man moreover—a grand excep- 
tion in the order of vital existence—the vegetative life is 
subordinated to the animal, and destined to aid in its de- 
velopment. 

Having prepared the way by an investigation of the laws of 
individual life, the science of sociology is taken up. The 
starting-point here is, that the laws of nature, the basis of the 
Positive Philosophy, are capable of universal extension to the 
race and to society. This philosophy moreover exhibits “the 
fundamental uniformity of the collective life of humanity.”” It 
unfolds the necessary laws—elucidated by observation, experi- 
ence and comparison, in the history of the race—of a common 
human development. The natural laws of the social order are 
as fixed and invariable as those of the heavenly bodies, although 
the questions which this subject presents are “ most individual, 
complicated and dependent.”” ‘The first and main point to be 
discussed is the progressive development of the race, along 
with the laws by which it has proceeded. These are analogous 
to those of individual development. We have the three suc- 
cessive stages, the theological, metaphysical and positive—the 
last the ultimate destiny of the race upon which the world is 
already entering. 

As the first base of social order, the theological state is ad- 
mitted to have been of essential necessity. There could have 
been no common convictions as a ground for the organization 
of human society while the minds of men were as yet unpre- 
pared for the positive philosophy, except in common theological 
convictions. Gradually the metaphysical or critical spirit 
began to prevail. The old fetichism was driven out, and 
forced to give way to a polytheism which came nearer to the 
prevalent conceptions in a more advanced state of observation 
and science. This in its turn yielded to monotheism, the ulti- 
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mate simplicity of which was the last refuge of the metaphy- 
sical spirit. The progressive reason of man had resolved all 
into the will and providence of a single mind. But already, ac- 
cording to Comte, the positive spirit had gained a foothold. 
Men were here and there becoming conscious of their absolute 
ignorance of first and final causes. The great originators of 
the positive method however were Bacon, Des Cartes, and Ga- 
lileo. They gave it an impulse which has not only been re- 
tained but increased. The metaphysical spirit leaving its 
traces distinctly in the works of the old Greek philosophers, and 
sometimes gaining a temporary ascendancy during the pre- 
valence of the theological spirit of the middle ages, reached its 
culminating point in the Lutheran Reformation. Its work was 
in reality one of disorganization, but of a disorganization ne- 
cessary to progress. It was critical. It questioned fetichism 
down to monotheism ; Catholic authority down to individual 
reason, nor even there did it pause, but pushing its way beyond 
where the Reformers stopped, it boldly investigated all that 
had hitherto been deemed sacred. It questioned fundamental 
principles. It pushed deism to atheism, and freedom to licen- 
tiousness. It brought society into that condition, represented 
by the great French Revolution, in which a reconstruction and 
reorganization beyond its own power to affect, were rendered 
necessary. It thus cleared the ground for other principles to 
do the work. Singularly powerless to this end, in fact simply 
and solely destructive and disorganizing in its tendencies, it was 
left to the theological or positive spirit to reconstruct. But the 
theological—according to Comte—has already failed, and re- 
peatedly manifested its own inadequacy. The only remedy, 
therefore, for the intellectual anarchy and social disorganiza- 
tion of the times, must be in the positive philosophy which can 
furnish these common and popular convictions, based upon 
clearly ascertained social laws, which will secure the proper 
subordination of the social elements to acknowledged obliga- 
tion, in accordance with the progressive development of the in- 
dividual and the race. 

The unfolding of these social laws, pertaining to the indi- 
vidual, the family, the community and the state, is admirably 
done, although we repeatedly pause in wonder that a man of 
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such sagacity and far-reaching discernment could have been 
blind to the divinity enstamped upon each pillar and fragment 
of that social system which he so clearly develops. We see the 
necessary morality of all the human relations, the obviousness 
of duty so distinct that even the boldest atheist must admit its 
obligation, and at last are forced to feel that the very existence 
of social order carries with it by necessary implication, the de- 
mand that all that is essential to individual excellence or de- 
velopment should be cherished and promoted as the paramount 
interest of the social body. It is refreshing to read—coming 
from such a source—a vindication of morality as the basis of 
social order ; a defence of the marriage relation and the sanctity 
of the family, against revolutionary assault ; the importance of 
this stronghold of public as well as private morals, and the bold 
and yet just position—a standard against the Utopian dreams 
and reckless license of anarchists—that ideas and social manners, 
and not institutions, are the seat of the evil against which com- 
plaint ismade. The réorganization of society in order to be more 
than merely provisional, must be based not on a change of laws 
or forms of government, or methods of external reform, but on 
a modification of the inward life of a people. ‘“‘ Legitimate 
social supremacy belongs neither to force nor to reason, but to 
morality.”’ ‘The disposition to seek in political institutions 
the solution of all difficulties whatever, is a disastrous tendency 
of our time. It has been aggravated by the constitution- 
making of the last half century.” The remedy, it is clearly 
seen, is one by which “the vague and stormy discussion of 
rights, would be replaced by the calm and precise determination 
of duties.” Morality then is essential as the basis of social 
order. 

But how shall this basis be secured by one who ignores all 
that is supernatural, and recognizes no religion but the worship 
of an “ideal humanity?’ Comte maintains that theology 
and the Positive Philosophy are the only two powers that can 
organize, and the choice, therefore, must lie between them. 
But in his view, “‘so far from furnishing bases for morality, 
domestic or personal, religious convictions have long tended to 
its injury,” and “daily experience shows that the ordinary 
morality of religious men is not at present, in spite of our 
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intellectual anarchy, superior to that of the average of 
those who have quitted the churches.’ The French reyo- 
lutionary crisis is cited (singularly enough) to show that 
atheism may co-exist with morality. While admitting that 
Christianity was necessary to originate the idea of social pro- 
gress, and that it was a vast advance intellectually and morally 
upon all that preceded it, he regards it as having done its 
work and become effete. The Catholicism of the middle ages, 
with the grand idea developed in it, of a separation of the spi- 
ritual and temporal power, without which social progress would 
be impossible, furnishes attestation to its powerful and beneficent 
influence. But when attacked by Protestantism, or the meta- 
physical spirit, it showed signs of weakness, and when it allied 
itself to the cause of royalty, both were doomed. But if the 
theological spirit must fail in the attempt to organize, the 
metaphysical, to which it has been constrained to yield, cannot 
supply its place. Protestantism, with its spirit of free inquiry 
and bold investigation of all problems, is Comte’s abhorrence. 
His reference to the ‘“ hundreds of discordant sects” in the 
United States, shows clearly his estimate of its disorganizing 
influence. Indeed, the very aim of the Positive Philosophy is, 
to do away with any necessity for ‘that mischievous liberty of 
conscience” which gives so much trouble to dignified authority. 
Hence all the necessary laws of social order are to be estab- 
lished on a scientific base, and placed beyond all dispute, so 
that no one will any longer think of questioning them any 
more than the laws of physics or astronomy. (A singular 
illusion, surely, when it is doubtful even whether these laws 
would not be questioned, were it not that they are so remote 
from human interest and passion!) The theological philoso- 
phy, moreover, has shown itself, and necessarily must, opposed 
to speculative activity. It would maintain order at the ex- 
pense of progress. Allied to “the ancient hypothesis of the 
sovereign direction of events by an arbitrary will, the grow- 
ing certainty (through Positive Philosophy) that we can foresee 
and modify them by the rational access of human wisdom,” 
ensures its fate. At other stages of human progress, it was 
necessary. Even sacerdotal authority was indispensable to 
give it effect. Nor are we to imagine religion an invention of 
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rulers to hold the people in subjection by a supernatural terror. 
The rulers themselves had progressed but slightly, if at all, 
beyond their people. Religious ideas were sincere and genu- 
ine convictions. But, it is assumed, with the progress of sci- 
ence, they must necessarily become hypocritical or obsolete. 
Its fundamental principles of morality have been hopelessly 
impaired by the metaphysical spirit. Hence, Positivism alone 
can lay the foundations of the new order. 

And now we have the problem of individual and social mo- 
rality, utterly disjoined from the supernatural, brought before 
us. How isit to be solved? Itis frankly admitted by Comte 
“that the intellectual life is feebler than the affective in 
our organism,”’ and consequently that the attempt would be 
futile to base social order on intellectual convictions alone, and 
although he sometimes speaks of “the spontaneous rectitude 
of human nature,” and “the natural instinct of morality in 
man,” he yet shows elsewhere that these alone are not reliable. 
He speaks of our nature as one “in which vicious or unregu- 
lated propensities originally abound.”” The race in man, found 
its starting point in “the fetich worshipper and the cannibal.” 
The doctrine of universal love was introduced by Christianity 
alone. Yet this, he contends, is only the expansion of the 
‘personal instinct,” of self-love, which is ‘the guide and 
measure of the socidl.’’ Therefore it is that ‘all notions of 
public good must be based upon those of private advantage.” 
A mere utilitarianism, however Comte may disavow it, is of neces- 
sity, the mainspring of his system. This is conjoined, indeed, 
to the “affective” and social impulse, and “all noble intellec- 
tual expansion fortifies general sympathy.’’ Thus, “ intellec- 
tual activity and the social instinct are the two chief moderators 
of human life.” The study of human nature will show “ how 
childhood is to be trained in good habits by the best preposses- 
sions, and how those habits and views are afterward to be 
rationalized, so as solidly to establish the universal obligations 
of civilized man-duties, personal, domestic, and social.”” Thus 
*¢ Positive morality will teach the habitual practice of goodness 
without any other certain recompense than internal satisfae- 
tion.” 

It is thus that religious training is dismissed as not only non- 
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essential, but even injurious, for the adoption of a method 
which presents a beautiful theory indeed, but little promise of 
effectual application. Morality, in this case, we are told, “can 
find a solid intellectual foundation only outside of all theology 
whatever, resting on a rational appreciation of human disposi- 
tions, actions and habits, according to their total results, public 
and private.” As the “fundamental principles of morality, both 
domestic and social,’ have been “‘seriously impaired by Protest- 
antism,” and the Catholic system is effete in doctrine and 
power, having been dissolved by its metaphysical foe, it conse- 
quently belongs to the Positive Philosophy to introduce that 
millennium of humanity the “irresistible sway of the logical 
force of genuine demonstration, when human reason attains 
its majority.” 

As might be expected, Comte betrays his consciousness of 
the necessity that the Positive system should be well sustained 
in order to promote its efficiency. ‘Social theories are to be 
confided to the best organized minds, prepared by the most 
rational training.” ‘The radical imperfection of human 
character,” which he admits, requires that ‘ individual diver- 
gencies” should be corrected by the best family and social 
training, by which “‘man comes forth from his mere personal- 
ity, and learns to live in another, while obeying his most pow- 
erful instincts.’’ Education is of course the corner-stone of 
systematic effort, and Comte speaks with just and indignant 
reprobation of this “ disgraceful feature of the existing anar- 
chy, the indifference of the upper classes about that absence 
of popular education which threatens them with fearful retri- 
bution.” 

It seems impossible for any sane mind to feel at all sanguine, 
even admitting Comte’s premises, of the success of his favor- 
ite theories. And yet he rests upon them with a fanatic con- 
fidence and undoubting assurance. Although his morality, the 
base of all social order, is nothing more than implicit obedience 
to the interests and necessities of humanity, as these are mani- 
fested in scientific development, and the examination of the needs 
of human society, yet he deems it incontrovertibly established. 
It is true that while the human race exists, with or without a 
Divinity and a Bible, there must be some elements of morality, 
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but to assume their ultimate triumph in their own unaided 
strength is the mere fancy of a dreamer. Comte would indeed 
aid them by devising a “religion of humanity,”’ to supply the 
place of the rejected theology. He would adopt the organiza- 
tion, while eschewing the doctrine of the Romish church. He 
would have a constituted hierarchy composed of a ‘ homoge- 
neous speculative class,” the priests of Positive Philosophy who 
are to unfold and enforce the laws of science, and lead the 
nations in the educational process of adoring an idealized hu- 
manity. 

Comte’s Divinity can scarcely be called a logical necessity 
of his philosophical system, but it is essential to his scheme of 
social réorganization. The system of hierarchical order which 
he proposes, would be a ludicrous abortion without some locwm 
tenens to take the place of a God. But what Deity shall be 
proposed? Atheism, Comte indignantly repudiates. It is 
disorganizing; it cannot assert itself on Positive grounds. 
Indeed, its pretensions are terribly riddled by the first appli- 
cation to it of the Positive Philosophy. What, then, is that 
Divinity whose existence and worship are to be vindicated on 
Positive grounds? Is it the intelligent Creator and Ruler of 
the Universe? Is it “our Father in Heaven?” Is it the 
moral Judge and Governor of the race? Not atall. It is as 
pure an idealism as ever emanated from the metaphysical 
dreams which he reprobates. It is invested with attributes. 
It is clothed with personality, power, and wisdom, and yet it 
is not a person, but a figure of speech, a lofty generalization. 
It is an ideal humanity, whose shape varies with the varied 
conceptions of its worshippers. Man was made in God’s im- 
age, but here is a God made in man’s. The “Great Being” 
is the embodied life, the progressively developed humanity of 
the race. The interior ideal life distinct from that of the race. 
occupies scarcely a subordinate sphere. It is also the object 
of religious reverence, and is evidently associated in Comte’s 
mind with that image of holy, stainless maternity, which Cath- 
olic art has embodied in pictures and statues of the Virgin, 
and placed within its temples, to divide at least the homage 
due to God alone. 

This evident leaning to the venerable forms of the Romish 
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Church is visible in many features of the Positivist Calendar. 
The vast, and in many respects, beneficent influence exerted 
through a hierarchical organization that has endured for cen- 
turies, and even now survives like a coat of mail—the memo- 
rial of conflicts that have failed to crush it—has invited the 
attention of Comte, and excited in him the envy of its posses- 
sion. It meets so exactly the demand of his system of social 
reorganization and intellectual supremacy, that he appropriates 
from it toa large extent. The ideal of his “ priesthood of 
humanity”’ is largely borrowed from Rome. It is slightly— 
it needs to be only slightly—paganized, and with a liberality 
which Rome of old would have applauded, canonizes Raphael, 
Tasso and Milton on the same calendar with Numa, Mahomet, 
Socrates, Luke, Augustine and Hildebrand. It is true that 
some of these had far different conceptions of a Deity, from 
those which Comte entertains. But with a sublime and almost 
horrid indifference, the key to this liberality is given us. We 
are told that “‘ God and the Soul are not denied any more than 
heat, light and electricity.” We are taught that we know God 
just as we know them, only in their effect. 

We can see at once that the exclusiveness of the Positive 
Philosophy finds no place in the Positive religion. A man’s yiews 
on life, death and a judgment to come, are mere incidents to 
his eminent “ humanity,’’ and whether he worships with Maho- 
met, Socrates or Paul, the Positivist Calendar accepts him with 
equal readiness. 

But other features of the Catholic system reappear. Five 
of the seven Romish sacraments are adopted among the nine 
of the new church. The showy solemnities of saints’ days and 
imposing processions, find a place in Comte’s ceremonial of 
worship. The spiritual power, the pontificate of the religion 
of humanity, is intensely despotic, a very Hildebrand in abso- 
lute supremacy over the domain of education, morals and 
thought, so as to effect a perfect subordination and an ascetic 
discipline, the reverse of that anarchy and social chaos which 
Comte regards with such supreme abhorrence. 

Social regeneration and réorganization is indeed his ruling 
idea. The whole system of educational training from infancy 
onward, is subordinate to this. It is, indeed, fancifully and yet 
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artistically minute, and is as rigid and unyielding as a Procrus- 
tean bed. Its theory of human culture bears the stamp of 
ideality that proclaims its origin in a dreamy brain. The dis- 
cipline of conscience, the regeneration and mastery of the will, 
the essential features of independent, self-controlled character 
are almost utterly ignored. Each mind must ascend by so 
many definite and measured steps the staircase of intellectual 
and moral eminence. The wheat of humanity is to be ground 
out by precise and definite formulas, and all individual souls 
are treated as so many indistinguishable grains. The rigid uni- 
formity of astronomical laws, is transferred to the processes of 
intellectual and moral training, and the whole system is to be 
put in motion, and sustained in action, in the total absence of 
that great mainspring, the existence of a personal Deity, in- 
finitely Holy and Supreme. It is a body which is to live and 
act with the heart torn out. No ordinary degree of theorizing 
fanaticism could devise such a system, or commend it with the 
cool audacity and rigid logic of a Robespierre to universal 
adoption. Such a mockery of childhood’s yearnings and man- 
hood’s hopes, and the decrepitude of age slipping off the crumb- 
ling brink of being, into “‘a world without souls,” was, we 
venture to say, never before, elaborately contrived and reduced 
to system. 

Yet this is “‘the worship now demanded,” according to one 
of Comte’s followers. With him, we can well describe it one 
such ‘as has never been witnessed upon the earth.”” But who 
in sane reason would proceed to speak of it as “capable of 
profoundly modifying and ameliorating the human soul ?” How 
long will ‘‘ the systematic worship of humanity,’’ withstand the 
inroads of an atheistic depravity, and a license made reckless 
by the utter ignoring of all future retribution and even exist- 
ence? Will Thomas a Kempis, and Danté’s epic, which Comte 
recommends for daily reading, prove a substitute for the Bible? 
Will that “true Satan, the naturally preponderating selfish- 
ness, our great enemy,” be quelled through “‘the repression of 
personality by the development of sociality?’’ Will the “ dis- 
interested love’? which is desiderated, be ‘‘ awakened, stimu- 
lated, cherished,” by the bald, soulless doctrines, of Positive 
Philosophy or Religion? Surely, the penetrating sagacity of 
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aman who must in some respects be pronounced one of the 
ablest thinkers of this or of any age, has been sadly duped by 
his own fanatic dreams. We follow him with admiration along the 
lofty tracks of scientific research, we climb with him to the height 
from which he promises us a survey of the destined Canaan of 
humanity, but when we have reached the summit, it is opaque 
with dense vapors, while the very earth beneath our feet trem- 
bles with the throes of volcanic dissolution. We see no deity 
but an “‘ idealized humanity ;”’ the soul is but a “‘ metaphysical 
entity,” an abstraction or a quality of matter, and notwith- 
standing ‘there has been no age in which man did not yield 
to the natural desire and supposition of his own eternal exist- 
ence,” yet we are calmly told, that it is “a tendency which it 
is perfectly easy to explain.” We begin to feel almost a con- 
tempt or a disgust for human existence, and we are informed 
that ‘respect for human life will be increased, as the chimeri- 
cal hope dies out which disparages the present life as merely 
accessory to the one in prospect.” We tremble at the dissolu- 
tion of that idea which throws a whole race, rich and poor alike, 
as equal objects of condescending and providential regard upon 
the Fatherhood of God, but we are gravely assured that by the 
advance of the Positive Philosophy, “‘the rich will morally 
consider themselves, the depositories of the wealth of society.” 
Our anxieties for the spiritual welfare of a degraded and apos- 
tate race, reach toward that regeneration which the convictions 
of reason and experience, as well as the word of God declare 
to be necessary, but the Positive Philosophy at once turns pro- 
phet, and assures us of the approach of its own millennium, 
when “the obligation will be felt to procure for all, suitable 
education and employment—the only conditions that the lower 
classes can justly demand.” We refer it to its own terrible dis- 
closures of the intellectual anarchy of the times, the wide- 
spreading dissolution of moral ties, the fermentation of dis- 
eased minds, the revolutionary restlessness of the nations, and 
we are told of the infallibility of those laws of social science 
whose universal acceptance will reorganize society and harmonize 
order with progress. 

Surely, there is a lesson in this finale of the Positive Philo- 
sophy, with its connate Religion of humanity. It is another 
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splendid reductio ad absurdum by which the loftiest human 
reason demonstrates its own insufficiency. It leads us to bow 
with a deeper reverence before the Author of revealed truth, 
whose “ foolishness is wiser than men.” 

We have no great apprehension of the spread of the Positive 
Philosophy, at least in its conclusions, which alone are mainly 
objectionable. Only here and there will an affinity be felt for 
it by minds peculiarly constituted. It has no adaptation to 
secure a lasting hold upon the community at large. Science 
may adopt its methods, and thus eliminate error from its results, 
but even scientific minds with all their prepossessions in favor 
of invariable laws, will easily discern that constant interposi- 
tion to change them is not at all essential to the idea of a con- 
stant and ever-working Providence. 

The errors of the Positive Philosophy are indeed so obvious, 
that it is scarcely necessary to point them out, while their refu- 
tation is an easy task for sound criticism. That all practical 
knowledge must have a scientific base, is a groundless assump- 
tion, which daily experience constantly ignores. Comte himself, 
if driven to find a scientific base for his own system, would 
soon be at a loss. Ignoring metaphysics is only cutting, not 
untying the Gordian knot. It simply shuts its eyes to what 
it cannot solve. What are the elements of mathematical science, 
the ideas or principles that give it substance and being, but 
metaphysical entities, and entities whose investigation might 
soon throw a man like Comte, if he followed them up, into all 
the vagaries of German ontology? Science is first of all based 
upon assumptions—unquestionably true—but what has a man 
who repudiates all recognition of first and final causes, to do 
with what cannot be definitely proved on scientific principles ? 
There is in the world a vast mass of what may be called unsci- 
entific truth, the fragmentary experience and observation of 
mankind, the convictions and feelings that have grown out of 
indefinable but acknowledged instincts, theories that cannot be 
mathematically demonstrated, but which are sustained by over- 
whelming proof, and by which alone we can harmonize our life 
with its conditions. Is all this—the vast field along which the 
race destitute of the Positivism of science has still pursued its 
progressive course—to be utterly ignored? Is man to yield 
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respect to no sentiment of dependence or relationship to a holier 
life and a higher destiny, till every doubt is cleared away, and 
Deity becomes as demonstrable as the laws of astronomical 
science ? 

And while the order of mental and human progress is admit- 
ted to be generically as Comte states it, through the theological 
and metaphysical to the Positive stage; is there not a lesson 
in the instincts of the first, or must the mind rising from simple 
fetichism or pantheism to the conception of the Unity of Divine 
Providence, fall back again by means of scientific progression 
to a lower depth than its original, and ignore altogether the 
instinctive idea of necessary causation? Is the fetich-abuse 
of the religious idea religion; or a blind superstition, theology ? 
Because men have made gods of everything, is there, therefore, 
no God? Because errors commingled with truth have produc- 
ed an intellectual recoil, is there therefore no truth? Because 
we cannot comprehend causation, must we reject all interest in 
first or final causes? Are the laws of nature, the ultimatum 
of human speculation? Are we not to be allowed to look be- 
yond the law to the authority on which all law depends ? 

It is a stale method of scepticism to shroud Deity and Provi- 
dence beneath invariable laws. But the very nature of what is 
called law, and even its invariability are only forceful testimo- 
nies to the great truths of an all-comprehending and uniform 
Providence. The Positive Philosophy objects to the theologi- 
cal, that supposing as it does everything to be governed by will, 
‘phenomena therefore are eminently variable and irregular.” 
But in this inference, utterly unwarranted, it shows itself a 
false interpreter. The precision of established laws is in no re- 
spect discordant with the constant supremacy of a sovereign will. 
Nor again is it true that the whole theological system rested, 
as Comte asserts, “‘on the notion that the entire universe was 
made for man,” and if setting up this man of straw, he then 
undertakes to overthrow it by the disclosures of astronomy, 
and with it all providential action, he has overturned not theol- 
ogy—but a figment of his own brain. To speak of “ meta- 
physical thraldom broken by the invariable relations and spon- 
taneous and necessary order of the heavens,” is in this case, a 
mere playing with words. 
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Comte, moreover, readily admits the value of hypothesis as 
preparatory to the establishment, or as experimental to the 
verification of scientific laws. We must, he asserts, “ begin by 
anticipating results, by making a provisional supposition, alto- 
gether conjectural in the first instance, with regard to some of 
the very notions that are the object of the inquiry.” Without 
this method, discovery or verification would, in many cases, be 
impossible. ‘ The advice of prudent mediocrity, to abstain from 
hypothesis is very easy to offer, but if the advice were followed, 
nothing would ever be done in the way of scientific discovery.” 
“There is no use,” he remarks, ‘in dwelling upon a liability 
which arises from the infirmity of our intelligence.” He admits 
that the use of the provisional hypothesis places us ‘in a sort of 
a vicious circle, from which we can issue only by employing in 
the first instance, materials which are badly elaborated, and 
doctrines which are ill-conceived.”’ Yet he maintains that “a 
determinate end being indispensable to all true observation, any 
theory is better than none.” Surely we have only to retort 
upon him his own arguments, to sweep away the whole pretence 
on which he ignores the entire body of theological doctrine. 
Call religious truth a hypothesis if you will, and bring to it as 
a test of its accuracy all the results of human observation and 
experience, and then see if all its main doctrines are not abun- 
dantly confirmed by a‘testimony as reliable as any offered by the 
most rigid science. Here is the theoretic form of that principle 
which Christ announced, when He said, If any man will do my 
will, he shall know of my doctrine. We demand some hypothesis. 
We, too, feel that “any theory is better than none,” when we 
are confounded by moral and religious problems, by thoughts 
and feelings amid surrounding immensities, too grand for utter- 
ance, and we feel that far beyond all the unfoldings of science, 
a verified hypothesis of human nature and destiny is the prob- 
lem of the world, and while with devout gratitude to God we 
acknowledge its solution in the volume of revealed truth, we 
find there what an atheistic philosophy must ever desiderate 
for its social plans, and what an humble piety would have shown 
Comte to be infinitely superior to all the grand generalizations 
and sagacious speculations of his own gifted intellect. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Liberty and Necessity; in which are considered the Laws of Asso- 
ciation of Ideas, the Meaning of the word Will, and the true In- 
tent of Punishment. By Henry Carleton, late one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana. Philadelphia: Parry & Me- 
Millan. 1857. pp. 165. 


Judge Carleton is a gentleman of leisure, now residing in Philadelphia, 
who studies and writes upon metaphysical subjects because of a taste for 
them. 

The opinion of Judge Carleton is, that “such an agent as the Will is 
defined to be, has no place in the human mind.” He does not believe in 
the existence of what philosophers, either of the Edwardean or self-de- 
termining school have agreed to call Will. The Will, he says, is “ sim- 
ply another name for the power exerted over the mind by sensations and 
ideas. As these or their combinations are strong or weak, external action 
does or does not take place.” As soon as he saw this, “the riddle was 
solved.” 


If, then, we substitute desire for will, the clouds that overhang the 
subject of liberty and necessity will instantly vanish, and we shall per- 
ceive one all-pervading immutable law, the desire of pleasure, to be the 
immediate and necessary spring of action in all breathing things that in- 
habit earth, air or seas, from man down to the poor insect crushed under 
his feet. 


Judge Carleton also holds that God is the author of moral evil, but that 
it is not sin to Him because He cannot commit sin. pp. 154-7. 

Punishment is always a remedy; “by the fear of pain the tempta- 
tion to repeat the offence is overpowered.” p. 160. 

Judge Carleton of course rejects all idea of punishment which is of 
the nature of infliction for blameworthiness ; guilt is folly in not pursu- 
ing true happiness properly ; punishment is remedy only. 

In reply to this method of philosophizing we remark: No true philoso- 
pher holds that Will is an agent; or something outside of a man; it is 
the man himself, determining ; just as reason is the man himself in the 
attitude of thought, and sensation or emotion, is the man himself, feeling. 

Take any of the cases in Judge Carleton’s book; the man choosing a 
ship to cross the Atlantic, for example. He examines three vessels; on 
the whole the accommodations of the Arctic are, he thinks, the best. 
What happens, then, precisely at that point? The impression made by the 
superior accommodations, or their agreeableness, does not actually put him 
on board the vessel with his baggage. These are ideas or emotions. The 
man must put himself in another attitude before he can go—he determines 
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—in doing that he is in what we call the condition of willing; the man 
wills. ° 

A man is not guilty of murder who feels within him the risings of envy, 
hatred, anger or any other of the incitements to murder. Before he is 4 
murderer, he must determine. There is always a moment in every thing 
wrong, as the wrong doer well knows, when he yields, that is, he deter- 
mines to commit the crime. 

So far as Judge C. maintains that what we call faculty, &c., is merely 
the man himself in different attitudes, we agree with him, but that man 
is a machine who must yield to his sensations and ideas, we do not be- 
lieve. It destroys the fundamental ideas of duty and responsibility. It is 
a form of Epicureanism and by no means a high one. 

This crops out plainly in every thing which is said about the Almighty 
being the author of moral evil, and concerning the nature of punishment. 

We do not believe that happiness is the chief good; we believe that 
a man is bound to do right, and that besides the punishment that is 
remedial, there is an awful punishment that is vindicatory, because 
aman has degraded the high and solemn nature that God gave him, 
when he made him in His own image. Happiness accompanies holiness 
or rectitude. It is the enjoyment of a perfect working; the music which 
the spheres give out in their heavenly movement, but neither the spheres 
nor their movement are for the sake of the music. Heavenly natures 
have a glorious complacency in their high and magnificent workings, but 
the action and the glory do not lie in the complacency, but in the holy 
obedience to the high law which emanates from the spotless throne. God 
is infinitely blessed, because he is infinitely holy, but the blessedness is 
only the radiance of the orb, the fragrance of the flower, the sheen of the 
ocean, the brilliancy and beauty of the essentially Excellent. 

The helpless vice of Epicureanism in every form is, that it fixes the eye 
upon the wrong object, and hence all such systems bring men down. 
Epicurus himself was a temperate and honest man, but he fixed men’s 
minds on happiness as the chief good, and thus created a selfish sect which 
finally became what we all know. The philosophy has never been re- 
vived under any form whatever, without gradually bringing its followers to 
the ground, while even Stoicism which was not the absolute truth, but 
only the antipodes of Epicureanism, always raised men up. Its stern 
assertions of right and duty kept men looking at the proper object, and 
nerved them against weakness and temptation. 

The Will is king in man. Judge Carleton dethrones him and leaves 
humanity 


Suffering the nature of an insurrection. 


His ‘“‘man” would be like the Jews at one period of their history. ‘In 
those days there was no king in Israel, but every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” We might punish for ever on Epicurean princi- 
ples, but unless the awful idea of duty fill the soul, the man is only an 
intelligent animal. 
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II. Married or Single? By the Author of “ Hope Leslie,” &¢. Jn 
two*Volumes. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia, for sale by 
Lippincott & Co. 1857. 


Miss Sedgwick re-appears, after long silence, in this book. She 
says, very gracefully: ‘It might seem natural and decorous, that one 
approaching the limit of human life, should—if writing at all—write a 
book strictly religious, but the novel (and to that guild we belong) does 
not seem to us the legitimate vehicle of strictly religious teaching. Sec- 
ular affairs should be permeated by the spirit of the altar and the temple, 
but not brought within the temple’s holy precincts.” 

The moral of “ Married or Single?” is thus stated: 


We raise our voice with all our might against the miserable cant 
that matrimony is essential to the feebler sex—that a woman’s single 
life must be useless or undignified. It is not in the broad and noisy fields 
sought by the apostles of ‘Woman’s Rights,’ that sisterly love and maid- 
enly charity best diffuse their native sweetness. 

We do not, therefore, counsel our gentle young friends to nourish a 
spirit of enterprise, nor of necessity, even to enlarge the plain and natu- 
ral circle of their duties. But in every sphere of woman—wherever her 
low voice thrills with the characteristic vibrations which are softer and 
sweeter than all the other sweet notes in nature’s infinite chorus, maidens 
have a mission to fulfil as serious and as honorable as those of a wife’s 
devotion or a mother’s care—a mission of wider and more various range. 

Our story will not have been in vain if it has done anything towards 
raising the single women of our country to the comparatively honorable 
level they occupy in England—anything to drive away the smile already 
fading from the lips of all but the vulgar, at the name of ‘old maid.’ 


The warning against ill-assorted marriages in this work, is one that 
might prevent much misery. Miss Sedgwick shows that it is not only 
the silly and the thoughtless that fail in wisdom at this great crisis of 
life, but even the wise and good. There are strange influences connected 
with marriage that prevent the exercise of cool judgment; and even 
the sympathies and instincts that guide us under other circumstances 
with almost unerring certainty, sometimes fail here. The immense im- 
portance of marriage is not realized by the young, and with this realiza- 
tion, mercenary feelings often arise. 


It is a most difficult subject to deal with. We are glad that so wise a 
woman as Miss Sedgwick has undertaken it. Perhaps the information 
needed on such a subject may be best conveyed in this form. A hint—a 
maxim—a sudden suggestion—will sometimes influence us permanently, 
and in a story, as in a mirror, we may see our own life. 

The book is interesting, and of course well written. It has not the 
brightness and playful humor of Hope Leslie, but Miss Sedgwick still 
retains her graphic powers and keen discernment. 
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III. Explorations and Adventures in Honduras, comprising Sketches 
of Travel in the Gold Regions of Olancho, and a Review of the 
History and general Resources of Central America; with original 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. By William V. Wells. New 
York: Harpers. 1857. pp. 588. 


Mr. Wells’ visit to Honduras was made in 1854. Its principal object 
was to examine that part of the republic called Olancho, which had been 
represented by a New York traveller, who visited it in 1850, as “another 
California.” 

The work is rather lively, and written with intelligence and feeling. 
There is considerable descriptive power, and the whole narrative is 
invested with interest. After the narrative, which occupies the bulk of 
the book, follow seven chapters of summing up, three of which are his- 
torical, and four upon mining, climate, commerce, productions, &e. 

The result in regard to the mines seems to be briefly this: Mr. Wells 
evidently believes that the quantity of silver is immense, and that a proper 
system of mining it would yield very largely. ‘‘ Honduras may be truly 
termed a storehouse of silver. Its hills teem with mines, which require 
but the hand of industry to develop their hidden riches.” In regard to 
gold, Mr. Wells is more doubtful. There is gold in many places, beyond 
question, but he says: ‘‘ Whether the returns would at all equal those 
realized from the mines of California, the future must decide. From my 
own observation, and the facts I was able to obtain from others, there 
appears no reason why a systematic mining should not yield remunera- 
tive returns.” Valuable opals are found, and, it is said, amethysts. 

In regard to the future of these countries, Mr. Wells remarks: ‘“ There 
is but one remedy—a «peaceful immigration of Northern men, who, by 
intermarriage, would gradually change the character of the Southern 
race. Nature itself seems to have refused to these populations of mixed 
Indian blood, the means of mastering, by their own efforts, their innate 
lethargy.” 


IV. The Northwest Coast ; or, Three Years’ Residence in Washing- 
ton Territory. By James G. Swan. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
1857. pp. 435. 


It is remarkable how different is the feeling with which we turn from 
any of the Spanish American republics to the wildest country belonging 
to the United States, and settling, however rudely, with the germs of An- 
glo-Saxon enterprise. The former, all hopeless, except from an impulse 
from without, the latter, only needing time to develop the energy within. 
Washington Territory is our farthest adventure. It extends north to 49°, 
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and west to 125°. Mr. Swan went to the Territory in the fall of 1852. In 
regard to the climate, he says: “ Although Washington Territory is in the 
same latitude as Nova Scotia, yet the climate is as mild in winter as Penn- 
sylvania, nor is the heat of summer so oppressive as in the same parallel 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The thermometer rarely rises higher than 
80°. During the winter the rain falls in the most incredible quantities, 
but it does not, as has been asserted, rain without intermission. A storm 
will commence which will last a week, some days raining violently, and 
accompanied with heavy gales of wind. These blows will last perhaps’ 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours, when it will lull, and the rain subside 
into a gentle shower, or mere mist and fog; then perhaps it will clear off, 
with eight or ten days of fine and clear weather.” The spring com- 
mences, he says, much earlier, and the fall is later. 

Mr. Swan says that the flattening of the heads of the Indians has no 
effect whatever, so far as he could see, upon their intellects ; those whose 
heads are flattened and the reverse being equally smart and intelligent. 
“This flattening of the head appears to be a sort of mark of royalty, or 
badge of aristocracy, for their slaves are not permitted to treat their 
children thus.” 

In relation to the origin of the tribes of Oregon and Washington, Mr, 
Swan says: ‘“ There is no disputing the fact that they have occasionally 
received additions from the Asiatic side, although to what extent is not 
known. The prevailing northwest trade wind of the summer season ren- 
ders it very easy for canoes to come over from the northeast Russian 
coast; and in evidence of the fact, I can state that, during my residence 
in the Territory, a canoe, with three sailors in her, who ran away from a 
vessel at Kodiak, arrived safe at Shoal-water Bay, after coming a dis- 
tance of nearly eight hundred miles.” 

There then follow some singularly absurd remarks, in which Mr. 
Swan gives his opinion! that the whole of the Indians were created in 
America, which he backs up (?) by some nonsense from the silliest of 
books—Nott & Gliddon. After this, the reader will be quite prepared 
for Mr. Swan’s opinion that the Indians cannot be Christianized until 
they are first civilized. 

Mr. Swan seems to desire to be a skeptic, but not having information 
enough, he quotes from Nott & Gliddon such statements as that “the 
antiquities of America show it to have been peopled fifty thousand years 
ago!” On his own account, he states it as a good joke that there are 
some words that sound like Irish, and argues that we might as well call 
the Indians Irish as Asiatic ; being apparently too innocent to know that 
the Celtic is an Asiatic language. Then the argument is, that if the 
Indians had come from Asia, they would have something Asiatic in their 
language or appearance, just as if they had not “something Asiatic” in 
both! 

Mr. Swan’s philosophy is terrible, but his detail of facts is interesting 
and pleasant. Ne sulor ultra crepidam. 
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V. The Divine Life; A Book of Facts and Histories, showing the 
manifold Workings of the Divine Spirit. By the Rev. John Ken- 
nedy, M. A., F.R.G. S. Philadelphia: Parry & M’Millan. 1857. 
pp. 375. 


The motto is this noble one from Neander: ‘The words of Christ 
assure us that the communication of the life of God to men was the 
greatest of all miracles, the essence and aim of all; and further, that it 
was to be the standing miracle of all after ages.” d 

This book consists of four parts: I. The Nature of the Divine Life, 
illustrated in the experience of Paul, Luther, Loyola, Latimer, Col. Gar- 
diner, John Urquhart, Birrell, Caroline Fry. II. Its Origination, with 
five classes of instances, including the experience of twenty-five persons, 
beginning with John Foster and ending with Mrs. Stuart Phelps, of An- 
dover, author of Sunny Side. III. Providential Occasions of the Divine 
Life, illustrated as before. IV. True Means. The reader will see that 
the feature of the book is that it ‘“‘teaches by example.” We can cor- 
dially recommend it. 


VI. Evenings with Jesus; A Series of devotional Readings for the 
Closet and the Family. Carefully prepared from Notes of Ser- 
mons preached by the late Rev. William Jay, of Bath. Philadel- 
phia: Parry & M’Millan. 1857. pp. 510. 


We do not like the title of this book; it is unpleasantly familiar, and 
we think the instinct of almost all true Christians would revolt from it, 
We are happy to add, however, that this is the only thing which we have 
to condemn in the book. There is a short meditation for every day of the 
year, possessing all the well known characteristics of Mr. Jay. In order 
that our notice may be fairly impartial, we turn to the actual day of the 
month. The text is, ‘‘ With loving kindness have I drawn thee.” We 
quote a sentence or two, to show its spirit: 


To order us to sacrifice our beloved lusts and passions, and wish their 
eternal destruction, even if reason and conscience acknowledge the recti- 
tude of the requirement, will never attach us to a sovereign power, or 
cause us to love these declarations and these truths. To tell a man that 
everything here is only in a state of probation, and that everything de- 
pends on his own prudence and his own fidelity—can we imagine that 
this will ever produce a childlike confidence in God, or delight in his ser- 
vice? Assuredly not. And nothing will but a manifestation of goodness 
so great as to overpower the heart and gain it; and such a manifestation 
of goodness there is. We have it in the manger, in the garden, on the 
cross, in the grave. 


This extract shows the grand trait of excellence in Mr. Jay—the evan- 
gelical character of all he said and wrote; he was pervaded by the Gospel 
of the blessed Saviour. 


VOL. VI.—22 
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VII. Random Sketches and Notes of European Travel in 1856. By 
Rey. John E. Edwards, A. M. New York: Harpers. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott & Co. 1857. pp. 466. 


We like the manly preface of this book. The author offers no apology 
for it; states that it is but notes of travel, and offers it to those who wish 
to read it, asserting his privilege to write a book, if he chooses. 

There is nothing whatever in these sketches that has not often been 
written of; the track is thoroughly beaten over; but in the careful exam- 
ination we have given to Mr. Edwards, induced to this especially by his 
preface, we find some signal merits. There is an entire absence of pre- 
tension ; no Childe Harold whatever; but an effort constantly to describe 
just what he saw—no more, no less. 


VIII. Examples from the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. First Series. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1857. pp. 349. 


These are sketches of the lives of Wesley, Franklin, Lady Huntingdon, 
Mrs. Lathrop, Roger Sherman, Oberlin, Dr. John Marsh, Chief Justice 
Ellsworth, Hannah More, Bishop White, Hillhouse, (the poet,) Mrs. 
Ramsay, Robert Hall, Gen. Van Rensselaer, Miss Hyde, Mrs. Hemans, 
and Mrs. Ware. 

Mrs. Sigourney is so well known everywhere, that it is superfluous to 
do more than merely to announce these sketches. 


IX. Fashionable Amusements; with a Review of Rev. Dr. Bellows’ 
Lecture on the Theatre. By Rev. D. K. Thomason. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1857. pp. 230. 


The ground taken in this work seems very judicious. Dr. Bellows’ de- 
fence of the theatre is shown to be entirely mistaken and erroneous. 
The right ground in regard to the propriety of relaxation and the desi- 
rableness of enjoyment is clearly and decidedly taken. Card-playing, 
dancing, and novel-reading, are discussed, and extreme views carefully 
avoided. It gives us much pleasure to recommend this book. The sub- 
ject is of great importance. 


X. A Child’s History of Greece. By John Bonner. In Two Vols. 
With numerous Illustrations. New York: Harpers. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott & Co. 1857. pp. 315, 292. 


This is a capital book. It is intended for children, but no grown per- 
son can lay it down without going on with it. The narrative is very 
clear. The old legends are given in full, as legends, and the glorious his- 
tory narrated con amore. It is brought down to the present times. It 
will be a great favorite with schoolboys. The plates are not fancy 
sketches, but from the best models extant. We recommend it to every 
father who wants a book for his boys. 
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XI. The Cdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles; with English Notes, for 
the Use of Students in Schools and Colleges. By Howard Crosby, 
A. M., Professor of Greek Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. Fourth Edition, revised and 
corrected. New York: Appletons. 1857. pp. 188. 


A scepticism sometimes steals over us as to the facts of Greek history. 
Were there men so great? Is it not the invention of fancy? How do 
we know that a pagan nation, in a little country, in those old ages of the 
world, accomplished these wonders? It is a sufficient answer—if there 
were nothing else—to point to the Greek Tragedy. We have never 
known a: exception to the law, that the admiration of it by every man is 
in direct proportion to his own culture, and his acquaintance with it. To 
the man who doubts, we say, read a Greek Tragedy in the peerless ori- 
ginal. 

Prof. Crosby follows chiefly the text of Tauchnitz. We are glad to see 
that this is the fourth edition. The notes seem sufficiently full, without 
giving too much help. The publishers, however, have not done justice 
to the book. It is not so well got up as either President Woolsey’s or 
Professor Felton’s plays. Such works deserve the best that printer and 
publisher can do. No civilization is complete without the study of the 
Greek Tragedy. 


XII. The Olynthiacs and other public Orations of Demosthenes. 
Translated, with Notes, &c., by Charles Rann Kennedy. New 
York: Harpers. 1857. pp. 320. 

The Orations of Demosthenes on the Crown and on the Embassy. 
Same Translator ; ‘same Publishers. 1857. pp. 418. 


The first of these books contains the three Olynthiacs; four Philippics; 
on the Peace; on Halonessus; on the Chersonese; on the Letter; Duties 
of the State; Navy Boards; Liberty of the Rhodians; Megalopolitans; 
Treaty with Alexander, with five Appendices. The second contains the 
Oration on the Crown and on the Embassy, with a very long appendix 
on the Sacred War, and nine others of more moderate length. 

Mr. Kennedy’s principles of translation appear to be correct. He has 
bestowed special pains upon the Oration for the Crown. It does not 
satisfy one, to be sure; perhaps no translation would. It reads stiffly, 
like a translation, not like an original. We make these remarks to pre- 
vent any one’s fancying that this oration is what he will find if he reads the 
Greek. For instance, how frigid this sounds: “I swear it by your fore- 
fathers—those that met the peril at Marathon, those that took the field 
at Plataea, those in the sea-fight at Salamis, and those at Artemisium.” 
The reader asks, in amazement, whether this is the passage which has 
made men enthusiastic in all ages! We will not venture to translate it, 
but the meaning is: ‘It is not so, it is not so, Athenians, that you have 
erred in risking every danger for the freedom and safety of Greece—no, 
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by our fathers who braved the first shock at Marathon; by those who 
stood side by side at Plataea, by those who fought the sea-fight at Salamis 
and at Artemisium, and those other glorious men now sleeping together 
in the public monuments, all of whom and in the same manner the city 
buried, and not the successful and distinguished only. And rightly so— 
the work of brave men was done by all, but to each, as it pleased God, 
his lot was assigned.” 

The public are greatly indebted to the Messrs. Harper for bringing out 
these translations of the old standard Greek and Latin authors. How 
much better than quantities of the trash now poured from the press ! 


XIII. The Satires of Juvenal and Persius; with English Notes, 
critical and explanatory, from the best Commentators. By 
Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages in Columbia College, New York, and Rector of the Gram- 
mar School. New York: Harpers. 1857. pp. 306. 


This claims only to be a “ Variorum” edition of the magnificent de- 
claimer—the most glowing and gorgeous of satirists. Free use, as the 
reader may suppose, has been made of all the commentators. In the 
text, Jahn is the general guide. Professor Anthon praises the edition of 
Mayor, 1853, and the German one of Heinrich. He has made free use of 
Evans, and has not neglected Madan. There is no commentary whatever 
on Persius, for which no reason is given, except that Prof. Hawkesworth, 
to whom the work is dedicated, dissuaded the editor from it. The excep- 
tionable parts of Juvenal are unsparingly removed. The Sixth Satire, 
for example, is entirely left out. The notes are very full, as usual with 
Dr. Anthon. 


XIV. The Bible and Astronomy; an Exposition of the Biblical 
Cosmology, and its Relations to Natural Science. By John Henry 
Kurtz, D. D., Professor of Church History in the University of 
Dorpat, author of “Manual of Sacred History,” &c. Translated 
from the third and improved German Edition, by T. D. Simonton. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1857. pp. 527. 


There is a great difference between the value of the speculations in 
this book and the facts which the learning of Dr. Kurtz enables him to 
bring together. Some of the fancies are almost ludicrous, and remind 
Pennsylvanians of the notions which prevail among the Germans in the 
interior of the State, such as that the fallen angels inhabited this world 
before Adam ; that they now live in the atmosphere; that the angels are 
sexless, (how can we possibly know anything about that?); that the 
saints made perfect are to be superior to the angels, &c., &e. 

The facts, however—especially the astronomical part of the work—are 
interesting and valuable. The translator has done his work well, and 
brought many additional facts together, which add to the value of the 
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book. It seems strange that the simple principles of this matter can be 
missed as they are. Truth is consistent with itself; the Bible is not a 
treatise about science; when a thing is clearly taught in the Bible, it is 
to be received, and the uncertainties of science are not to invalidate it: 
God is omnipotent, and not to be measured by our lines or limited in his 
means; His uniform actings—what we call laws of nature—are still His 
actings. These principles, and such as these, remove all difficulty from 
the much mooted questions about the Bible and science, and the humble 
Christian need not trouble himself further with it. 


XV. Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, by 
Richard Chevenix Trench, D. D., author of the “Study of 
Words,” &. New York: Redfield. Philadelphia: Henderson & 
Co. 1857. pp. 137. 


There are five of these sermons. They are all upon subjects connected 
with the Saviour. Christ, the Only-begotten of the Father; the Lamb of 
God; the Light of the World; the True Vine; the Judge of all Men. 

We quote a few sentences, to give the reader an idea of Dr. Trench’s 
style of thought: 

Theology, when it limits itself to the immediately practical and useful, 
disowning everything which it does not esteem such, will not long retain 
even that practical and useful to which it has been willing to sacrifice 
everything besides. 

Ilerein is deliverance from the last and subtlest form of all idolatry, 
the deification and worship of man. ‘God is man,” or “ Man is God” — 
we must choose between these two statements, and accept the tremendous 
consequences of our choice. 

While every godly man abdicates every claim, puts back at least before 
God, the honor which, others would thrust upon him, while every other 
thus makes himself nothing, Christ, on the contrary, makes himself 
everything. He is either that which the Church teaches him to be, or 
that which we may decline to utter in an assembly of Christian men. 

It is remarkable that so great a master of words often writes carelessly. 
Thus, on page 72, the word “ light’, occurs seven times in thirteen lines, 
and in the next paragraph, the words “world” or “worlds” occur nine 
times. On p. 93, the word “vine” occurs ten times in one paragraph. 
This is not treating the public respectfully. 


XVI. The Doctrine of Baptisms. Scriptural Examination of the 
Questions respecting—I. The Translation of Baptizo; II. The 
Mode of Baptism; III. The Subjects of Baptism. By Geo. D. 
Armstrong, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Norfolk, 
Va. New York: Charles Scribner. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Bookstore, in Presbyterian House, 1334 Chestnut st. 1857. pp. 
322. 

We can hardly expect anything very original on the subject of bap- 
tism. Dr. Armstrong has, however, given us a sensible treatise, taking 
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up the whole subject, and exposing the Baptist fallacies. We recommend 
it to any one who has any doubts on a subject which seems to us exceed- 
ingly plain. To be a Baptist, one must, we should think, have a natural 
tendency to “stick in the bark,” to take things in their letter rather than 
in their spirit. 

The frontispiece contains two old pictures, one from “the door of the 
Church at Beneventum, which was one of the first cities in Italy where 
the Gospel was introduced. It is rudely executed and very ancient.” 
The other is the Baptism of our Saviour, in Mosaic, “preserved in the 
Church in Cosmedin, at Ravenna, which was erected 401.” Both repre- 
sent our Saviour standing in the Jordan, and the water as poured upon 
his head. 


XVII. George Whitefield; A Biography, with special Reference to 
his Labors in America. Compiled by Joseph Belcher, D. D., 
author of the Life of Dr. Carey, &c. American Tract Society : 
150 Nassau street, New York, and 929 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. pp. 514. 


The ancient city of Gloucester, in the beautiful valley of the Severn, 
says Dr. Belcher, contains three interesting spots. One is the ancient 
Church of Mary de Crypt, where reposes the dust of Robert Raikes; the 
second is the little stone in an inclosure which marks the site of Hooper’s 
martyrdom, and the third is the Bell inn, still standing, though enlarged 
and improved, where Whitefield was born. 

“‘T prayed a thousand times,” Whitefield says, “till the sweat has drop- 
ped from my face like rain, that God of his infinite mercy would not let 
me enter the Church till he called me and thrust me forth in his work. I 
wrote to all my friends in town and country to pray against the Bishop’s 
solicitation ; but they insisted I should go into orders before I was twen- 
ty-two.” 

The celebrated open-air sermons to the colliers of Kingswood, were 
preached from “a gentle elevation called Hanham Mount. There, under 
an old sycamore tree, before him the rich and beautiful Valley of the 
Avon, while on his right and left the cities of Bath and Bristol were 
in sight,’ he preached to twenty thousand people, “some in coaches, 
some on horseback, and some in the trees, and all were so affected as to 
be drenched in tears together.” 

Whitefield often preached in Philadelphia from the balcony of the Old 
Court House, Second and Market streets, and at Society Hill. Dr. Frank- 
lin said that he could be heard by thirty thousand people. Dr. Franklin 
corresponded with Whitefield, who did not neglect to write of the religion 
that lay so near his heart. Franklin says: “I knew him intimately up- 
wards of thirty years; his integrity, disinterestedness, and indefatigable 
zeal in prosecuting every good work, I have never seen equalled, I shall 
never see it excelled.” John Newton said that at one time Whitefield 
received a thousand letters in one week from persons distressed in their 
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consciences by his preaching. He preached eighteen thousand sermons. 

Dr. Belcher has done his work well, carefully collecting materials from 
all quarters. It will do men good to the end of time to read memorials 
of Whitefield. 


XVIII. Boat-Life in Egypt and Nubia. By William C. Prime, 
author of “ The Old House by the River, &c.” New York: Har- 
pers. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1857. pp. 498. 

Tent Life in the Holy Land. By the same. Same Publishers. 1857. 
pp 498. 


We do not know whether Mr. Prime’s affectation—as an Irishman 
would say—is natural or not, but we should think it very disagreeable to 
most people. We are more indulgent—as we find by experience—than 
most men, and dislike affectation chiefly because we are afraid it is annoy- 
ing to other people, being able to bear it ourselves. In “ Braheem Effendi” 
it seems premeditated. Like D’Israeli, he is deliberate about it. If he 
only had D’Israeli’s genius! 

The affectation aside, these are interesting volumes, even in these times, 
when we have book after book of travels covering every spot in the world. 
Mr. Prime describes what he himself saw, and, what is very pleasant, the 
books are written con amore ; he evidently delighted greatly in Egypt and 
Palestine and his passion for them is communicated to his readers. He 
is a man of more than ordinary talent and cultivation, and the books are 
decidedly readable. We have said more in their favor than we intended, 
and it is just so with the reader. He is repelled by the affectation, but 
becomes more and more interested with the real merit of the books as he 
goes deeper into them. 

One of the most interesting things in these books is, strange to say, the 
visit to Joppa. We make an extract: 


It was at this moment that a small piece of a dark night slipped into 
the room and around among the chibouks and narghiles to my feet, where, 
pressing his forehead to my hand, he contrived to whisper to me that the 
‘‘Sitt Miriam” wanted to see me. Supposing thereby that she was ready 
to depart, I went out into the large reception room, but no one was there. 
My sable guide led on, while I followed, strongly suspicious that the imp 
might commit an error and guide me into forbidden rooms. I was not far 
wrong. Crossing a court, down into which the stars shone, I followed 
him into a dark entry when he threw open a door and I found myself in 
the holy of holies of an eastern house, that spot forbidden to the foot of 
man in all known ages of Moslem rule. The scene that burst on my aston- 
ished vision was worth a journey to the Orient to see. 

One swift glance around the room convinced me that it was all right, 
for I caught the eyes of Miriam, who was curled up on a crimson diwan 
and smoking a narghile as if she had been brought up to it all her life, 
and in a moment I understood that she had managed the introduction by 
some ingenuity that I could not have deemed possible. 

In Greece the seclusion of the hareem is unknown. But in Greek fami- 
lies living in Egypt and Syria it is even more strictly enforced than by 
the Mohammedans themselves, for the contempt which is poured out on 
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a Mohammedan woman who has shown her face to men is visited tenfold 
on Christians, who have difficulty in keeping their positions in the coun- 
try. The footstep of a man had never crossed this threshold before, except 
of a father or a brother, and the inhabitants of this retreat shrank at first 
in terror from having their faces seen by a stranger. 

It was by adroit management, by proposing it as a frolic, working up 
their curiosity, and pledging eternal secrecy and instant departure from 
the country, that Miriam had persuaded them to consent to send for me, 
and they secured the old man’s permission on the ground of the univer- 
sal love of Greeks for Americans, and so I was sent for and so I came. 

The scene in the room when I entered was worthy a painter’s presence. 
The mother of the family, seated on a pile of cushions, was a woman of 
splendid beauty, and her daughters were like their mother. Her young 
sister, a girl of twenty-two or three, and her niece, a girl of seventeen, 
were standing near her, while their Nubian slaves, slender and graceful 
women, black as night, but not thick-lipped, having rather the features of 
the Shellalee of Egypt, and in form and face models of grace and beauty, 
waited on their beautiful mistresses. A troop of children, with large black 
eyes, dressed like fairies, greeted my entrance with a shout of welcome, 
and fora moment I hesitated to enter a place sacred not only by orien- 
tal custom against such a visit, but sacred especially by the presence of 
so much magnificent beauty, not before exposed to the eye of a stranger. 

But the unsurprised look of Miriam and Mrs. and Miss Saunders re-as- 
sured me, and I advanced with as much courage as could be expected of 
a somewhat diffident American in an eastern hareem. 

Often since then, in still and quiet evenings, when I remember the in- 
cidents of my eastern travel, the face of that radiant Greek girl comes 
before me like a vision of the unreal beauties of paradise. 

I never saw a woman half so beautiful. She was the first and last one 
that I saw abroad whom I thought equal to the American standard of 
female beauty ; and she was a star. 

She was reclining on the diwan, half buried in its cushions, with her 
arms around Miriam’s neck, telling her in all the rich oriental phrases she 
could invent, of her love for her newly-found sister. 

I will endeavor, for the sake of my lady readers, and with Miriam’s 
assistance, to describe her dress, which was almost a fac-simile of the 
dresses of four other ladies in the room, whose inferior beauty must excuse 
my leaving them to sketch their splendid companion. 

Firstly she wore that part of the Turkish lady’s dress which we should 
call the trowsers, known by them as the shintiyan, and avery different 
affair from the pantaloons which the American ladies’-rights ladies argue 
so much in favor of. They are necessarily more cumbersome than the 
ordinary European style of dress, being enormously heavy folds of silk 
stuff, embroidered with heavy gold thread, gathered at the ankles with 
gold and jewelled bands. Those of which I now speak were of rose-color- 
ed silk, and the little feet that were quite hidden in the folds as they fell 
around it when she walked, were covered with velvet slippers, embroider- 
ed with seed pearls. 

The yellak, a sort of open dress that falls in a long train behind and is 
fastened only at the waist, falling away so as to leave the shintiyan visi- 
ble, is I believe not worn by unmarried ladies, but she had a similar 
dress, of the same rose-colored silk, richly embroidered. A low chemi- 
sette, with embroidered front and sleeves, left almost the entire bust 
exposed; and a velvet jacket, heavy with gold thread and jewels, com- 
pleted the rich and gorgeous costume. 

But the dress, although of the most costly fabrics of the Damascus 
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Jooms, was as nothing compared with the jewels that flashed from her 
wrists, and neck, and hair. 

Over her left shoulder, hanging like a sash down to the right side of 
her waist, was a golden girdle or band, made of broad pieces of gold, 
shaped like willow leaves, and fastened together at the sides. The belt 
of the yellak and shintiyan, which is ordinarily a cashmere shawl (known 
vulgarly in America as camel’s hair), was silk, gathered at the side with 
a star of brilliants. On her arms were jeweled serpents; and her bosom 
was covered with strings of pearls that lay across it, each string shorter 
than the one above it, and whose whiteness was rivaled by the neck they 
adorned. 

Her hair was bound together under a small cap of crimson velvet, that 
rested only on the back of her head, and of which the velvet was but the 
material on which were clustered as many pearls and diamonds as, I re- 
marked to Miriam, would purchase all the jewelry that the most gorgeous 
New York saloon could exhibit in a crowded evening assembly. 

I have described the lady’s costume as literally as I can for the benefit 
of my lady readers; but I thought little of her costume then, when I was 
looking at her splendid beauty. Miriam was in ecstasy herself, and would 
interrupt her caresses constantly by turning to me with the demand, 
“Isn’t she beautiful ?” 

Her hair was black as the clouds of a December night, and swept away 
from a fine forehead, in heavy tresses. Her face was no cold Greek 
countenance. It was full of life and passion; her eyes black, and flash- 
ing with fun; the red blood tingled close under the skin through her 
cheeks, and sometimes flushing her forehead with an exquisite glow; her 
lips were red and laughing; her chin the smallest imaginable; and her 
form slender, yet full and graceful as the forms of dream-land. 


XIX. A History of Rome, from the earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Empire. With Chapters on the History of Litera- 
tureand Art. By Henry G. Liddell, D. D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Illustrated’ by numerous Woodcuts. New York: Har- 
pers. 1857. pp. 768. 


Whoever has used that most admirable of Lexicons—Liddell & Seott— 
will need no assurance of the accuracy of the scholarship of this history. 
The legends are recited, and not utterly rejected, but the truth, as far as 
possible, deduced from them. The spirit in which the book is written is 
the modern philosophical one, the only one that can give us the truth that 
can now be ascertained. Dr. Liddell writes, too, with a thorough 
classical relish, preserving all that he honestly can of the beautiful old 
tales. The illustrations are either from antique coins, or sculptures, or 
from actual scenes in Italy. Our commendation of the book is very 
cordial. 


XX. Congo; or, Jasper’s Experience in Command. By Jacob 
Abbott. Harpers’ Story Books, No. 34. New York: 1857. 
pp. 160. Embellished with numerous Engravings. 


The little girl to whom we give Harpers’ Story Books waits for them 
with great eagerness. Jacob Abbott is one of a thousand to talk to chil- 
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dren. This number shows that commanding is not so easy as it seems, 
and narrates the method by which Jasper found this out, and how he 
learned to become a leader. 


XXI. The Student’s Gibbon. The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Abridged, incor- 
porating the Researches of recent Commentators. By William 
‘Smith, LL. D., Editor of the Classical and Latin Dictionaries. 
Illustrated with one hundred Engravings on Wood. New York : 
Harpers. 1857. pp. 677. 


Dr. Smith is well known asa most admirable scholar. His Dictionary 
of Archeology is an authority. His object in this work is to give a lively 
and spirited abridgment of Gibbon. 

Gibbon’s great work has not been overrated. It is a most wonderful effort 
of human genius and industry. No one can pretend to understand history 
without having read it. The charm with which mass upon mass of de- 
tails of obscure and even barbarous nations is invested is truly amazing. 
How well we remember the time when with still increasing wonder we 
followed volume after volume of this strange narrative! The style is 
called too florid ; no doubt it is, but it is a gorgeous affluence of imagery 
and beauty such as is rarely found elsewhere and which, we must 
acknowledge, to our own fancy, was a constant delight. The infidel 
sneers at Christianity are, of course, omitted in Dr. Smith’s abridgment. 


Judging rightly that a mere epitome would be dry, Dr. Smith has 
omitted much of the minute detail and many of the minor events; and he 
has thus “ gained space for narrating at length, and sometimes as fully as 
in the original work, those grand’events which have influenced the his- 
tory of the world.” As Dr. 8. truly remarks, the original “ contains 
nearly a complete history of the world for more than twelve centuries, 
from the time of the Antonines to the capture of Constantinople.” 
(1453.) ; 

The additions are taken from Dr. Smith’s own notes and from those of 
Dean Milman and M.Guizot. The illustrations are of the same admirable 
kind, noticed in Liddell’s Rome and Bonner’s Child’s History of Greece. 
They are taken from coins, sculptures, bas reliefs, mosaics, &c., as also 
from modern architectural drawings. 


XXII. Funeral Eulogy at the Obsequies of Dr. E. K. Kane. De- 
livered in the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, by 
Charles W. Shields, Pastor of the Church. Philadelphia: Parry 
& McMillan. 1857. pp. 34. 


This eulogy is very beautiful. Its classic elegance is beyond what we 
expected from Mr. Shields. It has excited a wide-spread admiration. 
It is true that there was a feeling among Christians that the lessons of 
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the occasion were scarcely pressed as they might have been. But Mr. 
Shields probably thought that these might be as effective if only touched 
incidentally. 


XXIII. Common Sense applied to Religion; or, the Bible and the 
People. By Catharine E. Beecher, author of “ Letters to the 
People on Health and Happiness,’ &c. New York: Harpers. 
1857. pp. 358. 


We regret very much to be obliged to say that the theology of this book is 
bad, and, in our judgment, its tendency injurious, Calvinism is rejected 
and a theology which we fear tends towards Unitarianism adopted. We 
are not alarmists, and are willing to exercise as large a charity as possi- 
ble, but a low Arminianism is so far on the road to the most serious 
error that we feel it to be our duty to warn our readers against it. 


XXIV. Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected with the regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. VI. New York: Harpers. 1857. pp. 365. 


Four volumes and Mary Stuart not yet finished! Miss Strickland cer- 
tainly enters into this matter with all her heart, and has produced a his- 
tory unsurpassed in fullness and detail. It is one that every woman 
especially should wish to read. It is certainly an amiable trait that Miss 
Strickland leans strongly to the side of poor Mary. 


XXV. A Three-fold Test of Modern Spiritualism. By William R. 
Gordon, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner. Philadelphia, for 
sale at the Presbyterian Book Store. 1856. pp. 408. 

This is a very full treatise on Spirit-rapping and all the rest of it. Dr. 
Gordon thinks that it is the work of demons, who perform certain preter- 
natural things and in connection with them propagate all manner of false- 
hood and confusion. Many of the details are most painful and revolting. 
We cannot agree with Dr. Gordon’s conclusion, not seeing sufficient evi- 
dence of anything supernatural. 

That the whole business is evil and only evil, we should think any one 
ought to be convinced. If any spirits have anything to do with it they 
are certainly evil ones. 


XXVI. Haunter’s Panoramic Guide from Niagara to Quebec. Bos- 
ton: J. P. Jewett. 1857. pp. 66, with complete Panoramic Map. 
This Guide-book seems to be remarkably well got up. The engravings 

are good, and descriptions are given of all the interesting points. 


XXVII. The Five Gateways of Knowledge. By George Wilson, M. D. 
F. R. 8. E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University 
of Edinburgh. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1857. pp. 189. 
This little book has received very high praise from excellent authorities 

abroad. It is a description of the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the 
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hand. The London Quarterly does not hesitate to say that it is “ perfect 
after its kind; for delicate beauty of composition it is almost unrivaled.” 

Our readers, therefore, will be glad to have an extract from it. We 
copy “The three zsthetical aspects of hearing :” 


Ist. Of all the senses it is the one which most readily and most largel 
lends itself to impassioned, emotional, or as we otherwise name it, poeti- 
cal or eesthetical feeling. The retiringkess of the ear is one great cause 
of this. The mechanism of hearing does not obtrude itself. The condi- 
tions of sound are known only to a small fraction of mankind ; and the 
great majority of us die without even faintly realizing that the chief vehi- 
cle of sound, the atmosphere, has any existence. Music thus comes to us 
we cannot tell whence or how; and the less we are reminded of the 
mechanical or formal appliances by which an art appeals to our emotions, 
the more surely and profoundly are they stirred by it. The nostril is the 
only organ of sense that can compare with the ear in this respect, but its 
range is far more limited. The eye is much less fortunately circumstanced. 
The threads of the canvas, the shape and carving of the picture-frame, 
the string that suspends it, the nail on which it hangs, and the wall be- 
hind it, all disturb our delight at a picture, as the stains on a picce of 
marble, and the tarnish on bronze, do our delight at sculpture. The sub- 
stantial material in which the painter and sculptor must work, continually 
and often harshly, force themselves upon the fleshly sense, and conflict 
with the purely emotional appreciation of their works. But music is 
never more delightful than when listened to in utter darkness, without 
obtrusion of the music-paper, or instrument, or performer; and whilst we 
forget that we have ears, and are content to be living souls floating in a 
sea of melodious sound. To be awaked from sleep by splendid music is 
to me the highest conceivable sensuous pleasure. A certain ethereality 
thus belongs pre-eminently to music, as it does in a lesser degree to fra- 
grance. The most prosaic, formal, and utilitarian of mankind, for whom 
no other fine art has any charms, acknowledge the attractions of music. 
Alone of all the arts, it has suffered nothing from the intensely scientific 
and strongly utilitarian temper of modern times; and, even in the most 
faithless of recent epochs, music has thriven when every other wsthetic 
development was reduced to zero. 

Whatever accordingly we envy the ancients, we need not envy them 
their music ; they paid no such honor to the ear as we do; and it is re- 
markable that, at the deadest period of the last century, from the sleep of 
which nothing short of the French Revolution was sufficient to awake us, 
when only physical science was progressing, Handel and Haydn gave to 
us works which will be forgotten only when music of more amazing genius 
shall startle the world ; and, in unbroken succession from their day, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and many more, 
have placed us, in the matter of music, in advance of all the earlier ages. 

2d. The peculiar ethereality of music is doubtless one of the reasons 
why we so willingly believe that creatures of a higher order than our- 
selves are sisal given to song; and accept, as most credible, the dec- 
laration that immortal beings find the only sufficient expression of their 
emotions in praise. It was a splendid theory of the ancient Pagan sages, 
that the whole visible heavens were melodious with a music, which gifted 
ears were privileged to hear, when star sang to star, and constellations 
rejoiced together. And it is a still grander belief of modern Christian 
men, that within the invisible heavens angels that excel in strength, and 
undying human spirits, never cease their immortal song. But apart from 
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the sympathy which the imagination has with such a belief, it commends 
itself to our reason by an argument which none can disown, and which 
supplies the justification of that pre-eminent importance which, from the 
days of King David the Psalmist, to our own, has been attached to the 
musical part of public religious worship. 

Music forms the universal language which, when all other languages 
were confounded, the confusion of Babel left unconfounded. The white 
man and the black man, the red man and the yellow man, can sing 
together, however difficult they may find it to be to talk to each other. 
And both sexes and all ages may thus express their emotions simulta- 
neously ; for, in virtue of the power of the ear to distinguish, side by side, 
those diftering but concordant notes which make up harmony, there is not 
only room but demand for all the qualities of voice which childhood, adol- 
escence, maturity, and old age supply. 

If this apply to earthly music, how much more to heavenly! Though 
everything else in the future state be dim and dark, and in all respects 
matter of faith or hope, not of vivid realization, this at least can be enter- 
ed into, that all children of Adam and Eve could unite in the common 
song. Of all the organs of the body, therefore, the ear is the one which, 
though for its present gratification it is beholden solely to the passing mo- 
ment, can with the greatest confidence anticipate a wider domain hereafter. 

3d. In consonance with that home in eternity for which the Ear expec- 
tantly waits, to it is promised the earliest participation in the life to come. 
This divinely authenticated fact appears to have made a profound impres- 
sion on men of genius of all temperaments since the days of our Saviour’s 
—— upon earth. Many of you must be familiar with that beautiful 

ymn of the Latin Church, the ‘‘ Dies Ire,” in which the solemnities of 
the last judgment, and the sound of the trump of doom, are echoed in 
mournful music from the wailing lines. Sir Walter Scott translated this 
sacred song. Goethe has introduced a striking portion of it into the cathe- 
dral scene in Faust, where the Tempter assails Margaret. Martin Luther’s 
hymn reads like an echo of it. After all, it is itself but the echo and par- 
aphrase of passages in the New Testament; and Handel, when he com- 
posed the “‘ Messiah,”’ went to the original for those words which he has 
set to undying music. From these words we learn that the summons to 
the life to come will be addressed first to the Ear, and it first shall awake 
to the consciousness of a new existence: “for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 


XXVIII. Never mind the Face: or the Cousin’s Visit. By Hetty 
Holyoke, author of “The Surprise.” With Illustrations from 
original Designs. New York: C. Scribner. 1857. pp. 211. 


Very nicely written: a pleasant book for bright children. The matters 
brought up are handled with considerable originality, and show sponta- 
neous as well as drilled culture. 


XXIX. Stories of the Island World. By Charles Nordhoff, author 
of “ Man-of-War-Life,” &&. New York: Harpers. 1857. pp. 315. 


A family in Indiana have home again brother George, who has been a 
sailor, and on.seven winter evenings he tells them stories of the wonders 
he has seen among the islands Madagascar, Java, Iceland, Ceylon, and 
New Zealand. The labors of Missionaries are properly brought forward. 
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XXX. Marriage as it is and as it should be. By Rev. John Bay- 
ley of the Virginia Annual Conference, author of “ Confessions of 
a converted Infidel, &c.” New York: M. W. Dodd. 1857. pp. 
175. ; 


The topics discussed by Mr. Bayley are the nature and importance of 
marriage ; imprudent marriages ; marrying for beauty ; for money ; proper 
age; marrying religiously ; second marriages; the faithful husband ; the 
faithful wife; the duty of parents. 

The principles appear to be generally sound and the suggestions judi- 
cious, 


\ 


XXXI. Salvation made sure, or An Attempt to show that all Chris- 
tians do not obtain the full Assurance of Hope; that all Christians 
can obtain it; the way to obtain it; and the Importance of obtain- 
ing it. With an Appendix, containing some Remarks on the 
Nature of spiritual Darkness. By Rev. William Bacon. Seventh 
Edition. Auburn: William J. Moses. 1856. pp. 156. 


We are very glad to see that this is the seventh edition of so good a 
book. Works on experimental piety are, we regret to say, far less com- 
mon than formerly, and this, we fear, is an exponent of the public mind. 
The importance of assurance and the nature of spiritual darkness, touch 
upon the most important and tender feelings of Christian experience. 

We agree with Mr. Bacén in regard to the importance of striving after 
and attaining to the full assurance of hope, and of walking in the light of 
Christian joy. The cause of our dwarfish piety is its want of spontaneous 
enjoyment; ‘the joy of the Lord is your strength.” We make comparatively 
small advances in the Divine life, because we go so reluctantly about our 
spiritual duties; we do not “ mount up on wings as eagles.” To succeed 
in anything it is almost essential to take delight in it; the low, nervous, 
anxious kind of piety of our time is dishonoring to God and enfeebling to 
man. “ Delight thyself in the Lord and He will give thee the desire of 
thy heart.” 


XXXII. Juvenile Books published by the American Tract Society : 
New York and Philadelphia. 

1. Short Stories for Children. By Charlotte Elizabeth. pp. 327. 

2. Little Joseph, and other Books for Children. 

3. The Light of Life, and other Books for Children. 


These books seem to be well suited to their purpose. The Tract Society 
excel in beautiful engravings, and generally manifest much skill in 
adapting means to ends. These stories appear to keep in view the fact 
that children must be taught by narrative; by the concrete and not by 
the abstract. It would be well if we practiced this more with “children 
of a larger growth.” 
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